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FOREWORD 


When the man in the street speaks of a postage stamp he 
refers to a little piece of printed gummed paper officially 
issued by the postal administration of his country and sold 
to the public for the purpose of prepaying the charges 
made for the transmission of letters, postcards, parcels, and 
the like by means of the mails. But in so doing he is 
restricting the use of the term, for the words ‘Postage 
Stamp’ imply a great deal more than he perhaps imagines. 
Strictly speaking, any mark or design authorized to be 
printed, impressed, or struck on a postal packet by a proper 
official in the course of his duties, for the purpose of 
indicating that postage rates have been paid, have to be 
paid, or for some reason or other have been waived, is a 
postage stamp. ‘Postage Stamps’ of this nature date back 
to the beginnings of the world’s postal services; stamped 
wrappers were employed in France during the seventeenth 
century, and handstamps to indicate that postage had been 
paid were used in England soon after the Restoration. But 
it was not until one hundred years ago that the postage 
stamp as we generally know and term it was introduced. 
At the outset they were usually called adhesive labels, but 
the term postage stamp, or more often just ‘stamp’ has so 
come to be generally associated with officially authorized 
adhesive labels sold to be affixed to postal packets to 
indicate that charges have been paid, that it is needless 
pedantry to insist that the term be all embracing. For the 
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purposes of this review therefore the terms ‘stamp’ or 
‘postage stamp’ will refer to adhesive postage stamps 
exclusively and should occasion arise to speak of other 
postal markings they will be defined more fully. For the 
sake of clarity the ‘most usually accepted terms employed 
are Handstruck Postage Stamps or Franks, for marks 
struck on letters to indicate that postage has been paid or 
has been waived; while ‘stamps’ embossed or printed 
directly upon a wrapper, postcard, or envelope are grouped 
together under the heading of Postal Stationery. None of 
these have any part in our centenary, and they therefore 
have little or no place in this book, which is confined to 
‘Postage Stamps’ as the average man and woman, collector 
or layman understands them. 
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CHAPTER I 
GENESIS 


The introduction of adhesive postage stamps resulted in 
a great simplification in the process of sending letters. 
Before the introduction of these handy little labels, all 
letters had to be taken to the nearest post office and 
handed in to the official in charge, who computed the 
amount of postage payable on the packet to be posted. 
This was based on a complicated system of size and 
weight cum distance to be covered, and the fees due could 
either be paid by the sender or passed on for collection 
from the addressee. Even if a letter was prepaid, it was 
impossible for the sender to be sure that his correspondent 
would not have to pay something extra before receiving 
his letter, for there were numbers of local and additional 
charges for delivery which could not be computed at the 
time of posting, and which were automatically charged to 
the addressee. This system was inconvenient to the public 
at large, whether senders or receivers of letters, but it also 
meant an enormous amount of work for the postal officials 
administering the services. A simpler method of determin- 
ing postage rates was urged, and in 1833 the haphazard 
manner in which the post office was run came in for much 
criticism. 

In this year a plea for uniformity of postal rates was 
advanced, the advocates of this unprecedented reform 
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contending, quite rightly, that an enormous amount of 
valuable time was wasted by the post office officials in 
checking the weight of letters, computing the mileage, and 
calculating the postage, examining each letter for 
enclosures and the like. Public opinion was strongly 
against the high rates then prevailing, and the numerous 
inconveniences of the system. 

This outcry culminated in the publication, in 1837, of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Post Office Reform’, by a Mr. Rowland 
Hill, who had given up much time to studying the chaotic 
postal conditions. In this work, the author demonstrated 
that the cost of transporting mails from one town to 
another was very small indeed, and that it would be much 
more practicable to charge by weight irrespective of bulk 
or distance carried. 

His scheme was to introduce a uniform rate of one 
penny per half ounce for all letters within the confines of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and for 
the charges due to be compulsorily prepaid by means of 
stamped covers or adhesive labels. Thus the idea of the 
postage stamp was born. It is often a matter of some 
wonder to those who have not studied the postal history of 
our country that adhesive postage stamps were not intro- 
duced sooner. The Government, to whom the post office 
was a source of considerable revenue, were always 
concerned with attempts by members of the public to 
avoid paying postal charges, but until the introduction of 
uniform rates compulsory prepayment was an impossi- 
bility and the use of postage stamps would have been no 
more than an additional complication. 
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Needless to say, Rowland Hill’s scheme met with 
strong opposition in official circles, who damned it 
‘heartily from the start and predicted that such sweeping 
| reforms would not only be impracticable but if attempted 
‘would result in a falling off in the revenue, the last thing 
‘that the Government wanted. The supporters of the 
' scheme, however, contended that the reduction of rates 
would result in many more persons using the mails and 

that the revenue, far from suffering, would be augmented. 

‘In spite of the cold water poured on the scheme by the 
authorities, public opinion, which was thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which the post office 
was run, was strong enough to cause a Parliamentary 
Commission to be empanelled to consider Rowland Hill’s 
proposals. 

In March 1839 the Commission presented its report to 
the House of Commons. This was a triumph for the 
advocates of cheap postage, for the commission’s report 
was mainly favourable to the proposals and an Act of 
Parliament authorizing them to be carried out was intro- 
duced and passed, receiving the Royal Assent in August 
1839. 

The chief difficulty with which the authorities had then 
to contend was to ensure a supply of adhesive labels or 
covers which would be sufficient to meet all demands and 
of which every label or cover would be an exact replica of 
each of the others. At that time it was quite usual to 
produce a few thousand identical impressions of bank- 
notes or illustrations from an engraved plate, but to 
arrange to manufacture a supply of stamps that would run 
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into many millions was a task which taxed the ingenuity of 
those responsible to the limit. 

Immediate steps were taken to try and solve this 
problem, and prizes of £200 and £100 were offered by the 
Treasury for the best suggestions ‘as to the manner in 
which the stamp may best be brought into use’. In all, 
more than two thousand six hundred proposals were 
submitted to the Treasury, but as none of these seemed to 
fulfil the required conditions none of them were adopted, 
although four prizes of £100 each were awarded. The 
Treasury then approached the firm of Messrs. Perkins, 
Bacon and Petch, now Messrs. Perkins Bacon and Co., who 
were well known a hundred years ago as engravers of 
banknotes, for suggestions. It was fortunate for the 
advocates of adhesive postage stamps that the founder of 
the firm, Mr. Jacob Perkins, had, some thirteen years 
previously, invented and patented a process whereby a 
single design could be indefinitely duplicated with absolute 
exactitude. This process consisted of three discoveries, 
firstly a method of softening steel so that it could be 
engraved upon, next hardening the previously softened 
steel so that the design engraved thereon could be trans- 
ferred to similarly softened steel, and lastly a system 
of elaborate geometrical ornamentation so complicated 
that it would be almost impossible to duplicate a pattern 
unless all the calculations and divisions made in engraving 
the original pattern had been exactly recorded. In view of 
this discovery or discoveries, the Government granted a 
contract to Messrs. Perkins, Bacon and Petch to engrave 
steel dies, prepare steel plates, and print adhesive stamps on 
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paper supplied by the authorities; for this service the 
manufacturers were to receive the sum of sevenpence 
halfpenny for each thousand labels supplied. 

A temporary reduction in postage rates had been intro- 
duced on the 22nd November, 1839, whereby a uniform 
rate of 4d. per half ounce, irrespective of distance, for 
letters carried within the United Kingdom had been 
inaugurated, but on the: solution of the problem of 
producing adhesive postage stamps this was repealed, and 
as and from the 10th January, 1840, the following rates 
for prepaid letters came into force throughout the United 
Kingdom: 


Not exceeding 4 ounce Id. 
9 » 1 ss 2d. 
és » 2ounces 6d. 
99 99 3 hd 10d. 

» 4 4 As. 2d. 


Each additional 2 ounces 8d. 


The adopted design for the world’s first adhesive postage 
stamp was the composite work of many hands. A profile 
portrait of Queen Victoria was taken from a medal 
engraved by Mr. William Wyon of the Royal Mint in 1837 
to commemorate Her Majesty’s visit to the City of London 
on November 9th of that year, for the first time since her 
accession to the throne. A drawing of this was made by 
Mr. Henry Corbould, a well-known artist who received a 
fee of £12 for his work, and this was handed to Messrs. 
Perkins, Bacon and Petch. 

A die with an engine-turned background was prepared, 
and one of two engravers, father and son, Charles and 
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Frederick Heath, engraved the Queen’s head, as portrayed 
in Corbould’s sketch of Wyon’s medal, thereon. From 
this original die two master dies were made by the addition 
of the word POSTAGE at the top and the inscriptions ONE 
PENNY and TWO PENCE respectively at the base. On either 
side of the word POSTAGE stars were placed, but the lower 
corners flanking the words of value were left blank. 
From the hardened die which bore the design in reverse, 
an impression was taken on a roller of softened steel by 
applying great pressure by means of a compound lever. 
This roller was in its turn subjected to the hardening 
process and then applied to a flat plate of softened steel as 
many times as necessary until a complete plate of 240 
impressions had been ‘laid down’. This last process is 
known as ‘rocking in’, from the motion of the master die 
under pressure when the impression is being transferred to 
the surface of the printing plate, which now contained 240 
impressions of the stamp design arranged as an unbroken 
block of twenty horizontal rows of twelve subjects each, 
but every impression having blank or voided lower corners. 
An ingenious device to prevent forgery was now 
employed. Into each of the blank lower corners a check 
letter was added by means of a punch. The first left- 
hand stamp in the top row received the letters A A, the 
second A B and so on till the twelfth which was inscribed 
AL. The first stamp in the second row was lettered B A and 
so on down to the twentieth horizontal row which was 
inscribed from T A to T L. This idea was logical enough, 
for it was presumed the potential forgers would work from 
a single die or a small plate, and the existence of forged 
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stamps would become apparent to the authorities were a 
very large number of stamps bearing identical letterings 
found to be in circulation. 

It will be noted that the name of the country, Great 
Britain, did not appear in the design ; this was unnecessary 
as at the time there were no other stamps in existence, and 
although every other country in the world uses them to-day 
the old tradition has been upheld and Britain, the pioneer 
of adhesive ‘postage stamps, still carries no indication of 
the country of origin on its stamp issues. 

Around the margin of the sheets of the first postage 
stamps the following inscription appeared: ‘PRICE Id. Per 
Label. Is. Per Rowof 12. £1.-.-. Per Sheet. Place the 
Labels ABOVE the Address and towards the RIGHT-HAND 
SIDE of the Letter. In Wetting the Back be careful not to 
remove the Cement.’ In the case of the 2d. value the 
prices were altered to 2d., 2s., and £2, respectively. Each 
plate was numbered in order that records of their 
individual performance might be available, and these 
numbers, which ran from | to 11 for the Id., and 1 to 2 
for the 2d., were placed in the margin at each corner 
of the plate. 

The paper on which these stamps were printed was made 
and supplied under Government supervision by Mr. H. 
Stacey Wise of Rush Mills, Hardington, near North- 
ampton. It was a greyish white hand-made wove which 
varied considerably in thickness. The sheets were made up 
into reams of 500 and sent to Somerset House, London, 
where they were again checked before being forwarded to 
the printers. As an additional check against forgery the 
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paper bore a special watermark device of a small crown 
repeated 240 times in each sheet and so spaced that one 
device appeared in the space to be occupied by each stamp 
in the printed sheet. An additional watermark was placed 
in the margins, the word POSTAGE appearing horizontally 
once at the top and once at the bottom of each sheet, as 
well as twice vertically, reading upward and downward in 
each side margin. 

Of the eleven ‘penny’ and two ‘twopenny’ plates that 
were made, numbers 1 and 2 of the former and 2 of the 
latter were employed to produce the first issued stamps in 
the world. Plate 1 of the 1d. was ready on the 8th April, 
1840, and put to press on the 15th April, while plate 2 
was first utilized on 22nd April. Records of the dates of 
use of the 2d. plates are unfortunately missing from the 
Official records. The ink used was made of linseed oil and 
Chinese white, with lamp black added as colouring matter 
in the case of the 1d., and Prussian Blue for the 2d., value. 
Impressions were made on hand-worked copperplate 
presses by the recess or intaglio method, each press being 
capable of producing between four and five hundred sheets 
of stamps a day. After printing the sheets of stamps were 
dried and then the ‘Cement’ or mucilage was applied. This 
was done by hand with brushes, the fixative employed 
being gum arabic which varied in colour from yellow to 
brown. The printers only undertook this task very much 
against their will as they had no experience in this work, 
and the process often resulted in the gummed sheets 
cockling so that they had to be flattened before they could 
be sent to Somerset House. The fixative qualities were not 
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all they might have been and it was many years before a 
suitable mucilage for stamps was discovered. 

On the 25th April, 1840, the impending issue of the 
first postage stamps was announced by an official circular 
sent to all Postmasters in the United Kingdom to which 
specimens of the two stamps were attached, and on the 
6th May, 1840, the ‘Penny Black’ and the “Twopenny 
Blue’, the world’s first postage stamps, were placed on sale 
to the public.! 

That Rowland Hill was the instigator of Uniform Penny 
Postage is an incontroversible fact, but there is a certain 
element of doubt as to whether the credit for the invention 
of the adhesive postage stamp should be rightly given to 
him or others. There were in fact many claimants for this 
distinction. In Dundee to-day there is a building bearing a 
plaque which states that the edifice was at one time 
occupied by a certain James Chalmers who is described as 
the inventor of the adhesive postage stamp. Dr. John 
Edward Grey, of the British Museum, writing over twenty 
years later, said that he was ‘the first that proposed the 
system of a small uniform rate of postage to be prepaid by 
stamps’. Many others too contended for the honour. 


1 On the same day, 6th May, 1840, specially printed 
envelopes and wrappers to be sold at Id. and 2d. each were also 
placed on sale, but the idea of the postage stamp caught the popular 
fancy, while the covers, designed by William Mulready, R.A., and 
termed ‘Mulready Covers’, were ridiculed from their birth, on 
account of their design. They are interesting documents, and 
collected by philatelists, and while 1940 is also their centenary 
year, they are not postage stamps, and therefore outside the scope 
of this review. 
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So many were the claimants, and so long ago the birth 
of the idea, that it would be profitless to attempt to find 
out who was, beyond any shadow of doubt, the first to 
think of using adhesive labels as a means of prepaying 
postal charges. For many years before 1839 adhesive labels 
had been used on legal documents, and the idea of adapting 
this procedure to meet the needs of the Post Office must 
have occurred to many people. 

What is certain is that, were it not for the energy and 
farsightedness displayed by Rowland Hill in pressing for 
Postal Reform, the question of employing postage stamps 
at all would never have been raised, and so it is, that in 
addition to giving Hill the credit for introducing Uniform 
Penny Postage, the idea of the adhesive postage stamp is 
also commonly associated with his name. 

The name of Rowland Hill is known wherever postage 
stamps are used, but apart from the fact that he was, as 
we have seen, the originator of Penny Postage, the ‘man in 
the street’ seems to know little of him. 

Rowland Hill was born on the 3rd December, 1795, at 
Kidderminster in Worcestershire, the son of a school- 
master. He commenced his studies in 1802 and developed 
an aptitude for mathematics, and in 1808, at the age of 
twelve, began to assist in the teaching of this subject in his 
father’s school at Hilltop, Birmingham. In 1819, at his 
suggestion, the school was removed to Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, and while he was there Rowland Hill wrote a 
treatise on an improved system of education which he had 
devised entitled Plans for the Government and Education of 
Boys in Large Numbers. This was published in 1822 and 
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was received by the teaching profession with acclaim. 
Apart from anything else, Rowland Hill was one of the 
leading educationalists of his day. 

Rowland Hill married in 1827 and moved to a new 
school at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, on the north side of 
London, of which he was head master till 1833 when he 
was compelled to retire owing to ill health. This school is 
now used as the museum of the Union of Post Office 
Workers, and houses over 100,000 items of postal interest. 
In the early 1830’s Hill interested himself in sociology, 
particularly William Owen’s schemes, and also that 
propounded by Gibbon Wakefield for forming a ‘free’ 
colony in South Australia; at that time all the other 
Australian colonies were being used as convict settlements. 
He became Secretary of Wakefield’s scheme in 1832 and 
published a pamphlet called Home Colonies in which the 
details of the plan for colonizing South Australia were set 
out. 

A man of many interests, he was always experimenting 
with various inventions; he made a rotary printing press 
for newspapers among other things; it was not until about 
1835 that he turned his attention to the then chaotic state 
of the Post Office. In this his zeal as an administrative 
reformer found plenty of scope. After much study of the 
problem, compilation of statistics and striking com- 
parisons, Hill brought out, in 1837, his famous ‘Post 
Office Reform’. After the opposition to his scheme had 
been swept away, he was, in 1839, attached to the Treasury 
to supervise the putting of his recommendations into 
operation. 
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On a change in Government taking place, Hill was 
compelled to resign from the Treasury in 1841, but on the 
Whigs, his supporters, once more coming into power in 
1846, he was appointed Secretary to the Postmaster- 
General and given a sum of £13,360 as public appreciation 
of his services. During the period he was out of an official 
Post Office position he wrote and published, in 1844, a 
pamphlet called The State and Prospects of Penny Postage. 

In 1854 he was made Chief Secretary to the P.M.G., and 
six years later, in 1860, he received the honour of knight- 
hood. Rowland Hill retained his office till 1864 when ill 
health compelled his retirement. On this taking effect he 
was made a parliamentary grant of £20,000 and was also 
permitted to continue to draw his Chief Secretary’s salary 
of £2,000 a year as a pension. He died on the 27th 
August, 1879, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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During the ten years which followed the introduction of 
postage stamps to the world by Great Britain, a number 
of postal administrations and other bodies made use of 
adhesive postage stamps for the prepaying of mail matter. 
These issues were for the most part experimental, and in 
nearly every case followed, as in the case of our own 
country, drastic reforms in the conduct of the Post Office 
of the authority concerned, particularly with regard to the 
system by which postal rates were computed. As this 
decade is replete with interest not only for the stamp 
collector but also for the student of postal history, it is 
proposed to review this period with some detail, and to 
give, in chronological sequence, details of the postage 
stamps issued up to the 6th May, 1850, when the 
‘Penny Black’ celebrated its tenth birthday. 

We have seen that the first two stamps in the world 
emanated from Great Britain; the third to appear also 
came from this country. In the early days of postage 
stamps, the great fear in the minds of the authorities was 
that unscrupulous persons would either forge the labels or 
find some way of removing the cancellation marks with the 
idea of defrauding the revenue. As we have seen, an 
elaborate system of check letters was introduced in Great 
Britain to prevent the former evil, but it was found that the 
black penny stamp lent itself to the easy removal of the 
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black ‘Maltese Cross’ obliterating mark used by the Post 
Office. In order to counteract this, instructions were given 
to print the penny stamp, the one that was most used, in 
some other colour which would throw up the cancellation 
and render it more difficult of removal. Acting on this, 
Messrs. Perkins Bacon and Co. printed and delivered the 
penny stamp of Great Britain in identical design, but 
executed in a shade of red brown; these were issued to the 
public on the 10th February, 1841. The experiment 
must have proved successful, for the One Penny stamp of 
Great Britain continued to be issued in this colour for the 
next forty years, not being changed until 1881. Thus to our 
country goes the honour, not only of issuing the first 
postage stamp in the world, but the first three. 

To fully understand and appreciate these early stamp 
issues, it is necessary to have some idea as to their status. 
To-day, the operation of a mail service is a Government 
monopoly in every country of the world, but in the °40’s 
there were a number of private concerns, working for their 
own profit, which operated mail services either within the 
bounds of some definite locality, such as a city and its 
environs, or between place and place. These had for the 
most part been called into being by the haphazard way in 
which the official mail services were operated,.and if, as 
they sometimes did, they infringed a state monopoly, 
public opinion was such that until the authorities could 
provide some official service which was at least as cheap 
and efficient, it was considered impolitic to interfere with 
them, and they were allowed to function outside the law 
by favour. This was not the case at this period in Great 
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Britain, but the practice existed in various other countries, 
notably the United States of America. Numbers of these 
private mail carrying firms issued stamps of their own, 
indeed they were much more ready to introduce these 
handy labels than were the official authorities, and these 
are generally termed Carrier’s or Local stamps. Another 
form of Local stamp, several of which were issued during 
the decade under discussion, were what are known by 
stamp collectors as Postmasters’ Stamps. These were 
stamps issued by the postmasters of various towns to 
facilitate the prepayment of postal charges. They were 
recognized, but not in all cases authorized, by the 
administrations to which the postmasters belonged, and 
while of great interest, are, like the Carriers’ Stamps, to be 
considered as transitory issues and not to be confused with 
the regular Government issues, like those of Great Britain, 
which were on sale throughout the Post Offices maintained 
by the issuing country and valid for postage throughout 
the territory of the country concerned. In later years 
Government issues had their scope extended to prepay the 
charges on letters destined for delivery beyond their own 
frontiers, but at this time such was not the case, and this 
further development of the use of the postage stamp is 
dealt with in a later chapter. 

The first adhesive postage stamp to emanate from any 
source outside Great Britain was a ‘Carrier’s Stamp’ from 
New York City, U.S.A. This was issued in 1842 by a 
concern called the ‘City Despatch Post’ which delivered 
letters to addressees within the limits of New York City, 
and also delivered letters for other parts of the U.S.A. to 
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the G.P.O of the United States official post. This service 
is interesting in that in the following year, 1843, the City 
Despatch Post was taken over by the Government and 
operated as a branch of the U.S. Post Office, the inscription 
on the stamps being changed to ‘United States City 
Despatch Post’. 

In March, 1843, the Government of the Swiss Canton of 
Zurich issued two postage stamps to prepay postage on 
letters. These were sold for 4 and 6 rappen respectively, 
the former being inscribed ‘Local Taxe’, being intended to 
pay charges on a letter destined for delivery within the 
commune in which it was posted, and the latter ‘Cantonal 
Taxe’, for letters sent from commune to commune within 
the canton. These were upright rectangular in shape, and 
were lithographed in black on a background of vertical or 
horizontal red lines by Messrs. Orell, Fussli and Co., of 
Zurich. The dominant feature of the design was a large 
colourless figure of value on a background of crossed 
diagonal lines. 

Brazil was the first country outside Europe to issue 
postage stamps; indeed it may be said to have been the 
first country to follow the example of Great Britain, for 
the Zurich issues though issued by a Government circulated 
over a very limited field and can hardly be called a national 
stamp issue. Three stamps, one of 30, one of 60, and one 
of 90 reis, were placed on sale on the Ist July, 1843. 
Like the Zurich labels they were simple in design, and 
were printed in black, bearing large white figures of value 
on a dark background of circular shape. They were 
engraved by Messrs. Carlos Custodia de Azevedo and 
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Guintino José de Faria, the Brazilian Mint engravers, and 
printed at the National Treasury in Rio de Janeiro by 
Messrs. Clemintino Geraldo de Gonvea and Florentino. 
Apart from the figures, there are no inscriptions of any 
kind on these stamps, which have for many years past 
been nicknamed ‘Bulls Eyes’ by collectors. The paper on 
which these stamps was printed varies from very thick to 
very thin, the earliest printings being on a paper with a 
yellowish tinge. 

The Swiss Canton of Geneva followed the example of 
Zurich on the Ist October, 1843, when it too issued a 
postage stamp. This label, which is known to collectors all 
over the world as the ‘Double Geneva’, is really two 
stamps in one. As in the case of the canton of Zurich, the 
postage rates in Geneva were calculated by distance, the 
rate for a letter within the bounds of a commune being 
5 centimes, while from commune to commune it was 
twice that amount. The Geneva stamp was so designed 
that two impressions of a rectangular device bearing the 
arms of the canton, flanked by the inscriptions ‘Poste 
Genéve 5 c’ and bearing the words ‘Port Local’ at the foot, 
were joined at the top by a label extending over both 
devices inscribed ‘10. Port Cantonal. Cent.’. If it was 
desired to send a letter within the commune half the label 
could be used, while to prepay postage on a communica- 
tion to another commune, the whole ‘Double Geneva’ 
stamp had to be used. In order to popuarlize the use of 
stamps and to encourage the prepayment of mail matter, 
the whole stamp was sold for 8 centimes, and the half 
stamp for 4 centimes while if a letter was sent without 
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prepayment, the full charges of 10 or 5 centimes were 
collected from the addressee. The motto which appears on 
each half below the coat of arms, ‘Post Tenebras Lux,’ 
Light after Darkness, typifies the light of postal reform 
shining through after years of retrograde methods. The 
stamps were lithographed by M. Schmidt of Geneva in 
black on yellow green paper and are highly prized philatelic 
treasures, particularly the unsevered ‘Double Geneva’ 
which commands a very high price on the market to-day 
either in used or unused condition. 

In 1844, a second Brazilian issue was prepared and 
issued. These were smaller in size than the ‘Bulls Eyes’, 
and the design, though as simple as before, was modified, 
consisting of sloped numerals on an engine-turned back- 
ground. As before they were engraved and printed in Rio 
de Janeiro. An example that fear of loss to the revenue 
through illicit cleansing and re-using of postage stamps 
was not confined to Great Britain is shown in the wording 
of the decree authorizing this issue, which reads :—‘the 
stamps shall be printed on very thin paper, and attached 
to the letters by some glutinous substance for rendering it 
impossible to detach these without injury.” The denomina- 
tions issued were the same as in 1843 and like their 
predecessors were printed in black. 

A ‘Single Geneva’ in the same design as the ‘Double 
Geneva’ but without the top label appeared in April, 1845, 
and on the Ist July of the same year, the Canton of Basle 
also made a stamp issue. This was the first stamp to be 
printed in more than one colour; the Geneva issues had 
been printed on coloured paper, being executed in 
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carmine, black, and blue. Roughly square in shape and 
consisting of the arms of the canton, the design was made 
by a M. Berry, and engraved and printed at Frankfurt-a- 
Main in Germany by the firm of Krebs. The inscription on 
the stamp reads ‘Stadt Post Basle’ and like the issues for 
the other Swiss cantons was limited to within the cantonal 
boundaries. 

Much needed revision of the postal rates appertaining in 
the United States of America was brought about by an 
Act of Congress passed in March, 1845, and becoming 
effective on the Ist July in the same year. This fixed the 
rates payable for prepaid letters at 5 cents for a single 
letter carried up to 300 miles, and 10 cents for one sent 
over that distance. In order to facilitate prepayment, the 
postmaster at New York City, Mr. Robert H. Morris, 
caused a postage stamp of 5 cents denomination bearing 
the portrait of George Washington to be printed and 
issued through his office. These stamps, the first ‘Post- 
masters’ Stamp’ of the U.S.A., were printed from an 
engraved plate containing 40 impressions, arranged in 8 
horizontal rows of 5 stamps each, by Messrs. Rawdon, 
Wright, and Hatch, in black on bluish paper. They were 
placed on sale on the 14th July, 1845, at New York, and 
were subsequently used at Baltimore, Maryland; Boston, 
Massachusetts ; Washington, District of Columbia; Char- 
leston, South Carolina; and at places in New York State 
including Sing Sing and New Hamburg. This was done as 
an experiment to test the possibilities of postage stamps, 
and this New York stamp can be justly regarded as the 
forerunner of the regular United States postage stamps. 
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Another United States Postmaster, at St. Louis, 
Missouri, also made a stamp issue in 1845. These stamps, 
which bear the coat of arms of the City of St. Louis with 
its motto, ‘United we stand, Divided we fall,’ with two 
bears as supporters, are known to collectors as the ‘St. 
Louis Bears’. This design was engraved six times on a 
copper plate by J. M. Kershaw in two vertical rows of 
three, those at the left having a figure 5 between the 
words ‘Saint Louis’, and those at the right the figures 10. 
Thus stamps of both 5 and 10 cents were printed at one 
and the same time. In 1846, needing a 20 cents stamp, 
two of the 5’s were erased and the figures 20 put in their 
place, but in 1847 the plate was restored to its original 
state. 

Four more values were added to the Brazilian series and 
issued on the 26th September, 1846. These were for 10, 
180, 300, and 600 reis, all being similar in design to the 
1844 issue. At this time Brazil had no less than seven 
stamps in regular issue, more than any other country in 
the world. 

The most memorable additions to the stamps of the 
world that were issued during 1846 were the issues made 
by various Postmasters in the United States, no less than 
five distinct offices placing stamps on sale. Alexandria, 
Virginia, issued a type-set stamp consisting of a circle of 
rosettes containing the inscription ‘Alexandria Post Office 
Paid 5’, which was printed in black on both buff and 
bluish grey paper; these are to-day listed at £2,500 and 
£4,000 respectively in the stamp catalogue. Annapolis, 
Maryland, produced @ stamped envelope with a circular 
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device representing an eagle surrounded with the 
inscription, ‘Post Office Annapolis,’ in carmine, beside 
which came the legend ‘5 Paid’. Though not strictly 
speaking a postage stamp (we are dealing with adhesives, 
remember) this Postmaster’s Stamp is usually included as 
such, and is worth £2,500. At Baltimore, Maryland, the 
Postmaster contented himself with an oblong label bearing, 
within a frame, the words ‘5 Cents’ with a facsimile of his 
signature, James M. Buchanan, above it. He also issued a 
10 cents stamp; both values were printed on either white 
or bluish paper. Boscawen, New Hampshire, issued a crude 
label bearing the inscription ‘Paid 5 Cents’ in three lines in 
dull blue, but this, certainly unlovely, local issue is to-day 
worth £4,000. At Brattleboro in Vermont a 5 cents label 
was engraved by Thomas Chubbuck who also printed the 
stamps from a plate containing ten impressions. These are 
simple in design, having on a shaded background the 
wording ‘Brattleboro. Vt. P.O. 5 Cents’ arranged round a 
central frame containing the postmaster’s initials. Another 
1846 stamped envelope which is customarily included with 
these stamps comes from Lockport, New York. It consists 
of a double oval frame bearing the name of the post office 
‘Lockport N.Y.’ with the word ‘Paid’ in the centre 
printed in red on buff paper, while the numeral 5, to 
denote the postage paid, came below the word Paid in 
black. This is another £2,500 item. Millbury, Massa- 
Chusetts, issued a circular stamp printed in black on azure 
paper from a woodcut which gave one stamp at each 
impression, bearing the portrait of George Washington, 
surrounded on a circular label by the inscription ‘Post 
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Office Paid 5 Cts.’. A brass hand-stamp was employed at 
New Haven, Connecticut, to produce a stamped envelope 
of 5 cents denomination, while Providence, Rhode Island, 
used a copper printing plate giving twelve impressions at a 
single operation. These were arranged in four rows of 
three, the upper left hand stamp being for 10 cents, and the 
remainder for 5 cents. Rectangular in shape they bore 
the inscription ‘Post Office Prov. R.I. Five, (or Ten) Cents’ 
in three lines on an oval label surrounded by foliate 
ornaments ; the whole, including the lined background on 
which the colourless letters of the inscription were placed, 
being printed in black. 

The experiment of the Postmasters’ Stamps, particularly 
those of New York, having proved of value, it was 
decided to introduce regular postage stamps in the United 
States of America. Their issue was authorized by an Act 
of Congress approved on the 3rd March, 1847, to take 
effect on the Ist July, from which date the use of Post- 
masters’ Stamps, or any that were not authorized by the 
Postmaster General, became illegal. 

These first official stamps of North America were two 
in number, one of 5 cents, printed in red brown and 
bearing the portrait of Benjamin Franklin, the first Post- 
master General of the U.S.A., and the other of 10 cents 
which bore the effigy of George Washington, printed in 
black. These stamps were engraved and printed in sheets 
of 200 stamps, arranged in two panes of 100 stamps each, 
by Messrs. Rawdon, Wright, Hatch, and Edson, a firm 
which in later years became known as the American 
Bank Note Company, and is still in existence. These 
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stamps were placed on sale to the public on the Ist July, 
1847. 

Before leaving the subject of the United States, reference 
must be made to the Carriers’ Stamps, many of which 
were issued in the period we have under review. Officially, 
the Carriers’ stamps, and the services for which they were 
issued, were illegal. But two factors combined to permit 
their continuance. In the first place, the mail services 
established and maintained by the United States Govern- 
ment were very inefficiently worked, and as a result of this 
private companies set up mail services of their own, issued 
stamps to the public, and generally ignored the official 
edict. Private mail services ran at this period all down 
the Atlantic seaboard from Boston to Baltimore in direct 
competition with the Government, and most of them 
issued their own stamps. Among these concerns may be 
mentioned the American Mail Letter Company which 
worked between Boston and Philadelphia and first issued 
stamps in 1844. Hall and Company, established in New 
York in 1844, ran services all over New England, New 
York State, and down to Baltimore, while Overton and 
Company, another concern which started to sell stamps in 
1844, ran from New York to Boston northwards, and 
Philadelphia in the south. But numerous as these services 
were, there were still more private ‘Despatch Posts’, most 
of them issuing stamps in defiance of the authorities. The 
Official service maintained by the United States Post Office 
conveyed letters from Post Office to Post Office, there was 
no delivery to addressee, and no collecting boxes for the 
posting of mail. The sender of a letter had to take it to a 
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Post Office, and the recipient must call at his Office for it. 
To overcome this difficulty, a large number of private 
companies set up ‘Despatch Posts’ within the limits of a 
city and its environs; in cases like New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, there were several, operating in different parts 
or even in competition with each other, handling mail for 
delivery within the city limits, taking letters to the Post 
Office, and fetching mail from thence to the addressee. 
These companies actually flourished right down to the 
1880’s, and included in their ranks the world famous Wells 
Fargo Pony Express Company, but during the period with 
which we are dealing their activities were for the most part 
confined to the Atlantic seaboard. Practically all of these 
companies issued stamps; one famous company, that of 
D. Blood and Co., which operated in Philadelphia, issued 
a stamp in 1841, but the status of this as a postal adhesive 
has yet to be established. Other companies which issued 
stamps during the first decade were: Barnard’s City Express 
of Boston (1845), the City Mail Co., of New York (1845), 
Cutting’s Despatch Post of Buffalo, N.Y. (1848), Frazer 
and Co., Cincinnati, Ohio (1845), Hoyt’s Letter Express of 
Rochester, N.Y. (1844), the Staten Island Express Post 
which established collecting boxes on the ferry boats 
plying between New York and Staten Island (1849), and 
many others. One, Swart’s City Despatch Post which 
began operations in New York City, and first issued 
stamps in 1849, became, like the City Despatch Post, 
incorporated in the U.S. Post Office, being recognized as 
Branch ‘B’ of the U.S.P.0O., New York City. In spite of 
the unofficial nature of most of these issues, they served a 
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real postal need, and are eagerly sought after by collectors 
to-day who will pay quite high prices to possess many of 
them. 

We now turn to the British West Indian island colony of 
Trinidad, and here we find another ‘Carriers’ Stamp’ 
issued in April, 1847. A vessel called the Lady McLeod 
undertook to carry mails from Port of Spain, the capital, 
to San Fernando, an important port in the island, and 
in order to collect the postage charged for this service, the 
owner, one David Bryce, caused a special stamp to be 
printed and sold for 4 cents in order to prepay the fee he 
charged for each letter carried by his ship. This stamp was 
therefore printed in blue on unwatermarked paper, and 
showed a silhouette in white of the Lady McLeod below 
which in interlocking colourless letters was placed the 
monogram ‘L Mc L’. This stamp, which is of considerable 
rarity, preceded the regular issues of Trinidad by four 
years, for although supplies in the well-known ‘Britannia’ 
type were sent to the Colonial Secretary at Port of Spain in 
1849, they were not placed on sale till 1851, and therefore 
do not come in the review of stamps issued in the first ten 
years. 

An octagonal stamp, having a face value of one shilling, 
was next issued by Great Britain on the 11th September, 
1847. This was needed in order to prepay the rate on 
letters to the United States, and to certain British Colonies. 
The method of production was embossing, a die being cut 
in relief, the flattened portions bearing the ink and printing 
in colour, and the part in relief doing the embossing. The 
die was engraved at the Royal Mint by Mr. William Wyon, 
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whose work in connection with the ‘Penny Black’ will be 
remembered, and the stamps produced at Somerset House. 
They were printed on a special form of paper, called after 
its inventor ‘Dickinson Paper’, having silk threads running 
through the texture. This was yet another scheme to outwit 
the forger. The one penny red line engraved stamp had 
been printed on this paper in 1841 but never issued. In 
succeeding years many other countries introduced paper 
having silk threads running through it for their stamps, 
and for the same reason. This one shilling stamp was 
printed in green in sheets of twenty stamps, two numbered 
dies being used. The die number, which is shown as 1 
or 2 W W (William Wyon the engraver), appears on every 
stamp at the base of the bust of Queen Victoria which 
occupied the centre of the octangle. 

For the next stamp issue, we turn to the island of 
Maturitius in the Indian Ocean, a colony of Great Britain 
which in the autumn of 1847 issued two stamps known 
and famed the world over. In December, 1846, the island’s 
postal system had been reorganized, and rates were fixed 
at 2d. per half-ounce for country letters, and 1d. per ounce 
for those to be delivered within the limits of Port Louis, the 
capital. Stamps now had to be provided, and as the wife 
of the Governor, Lady Gomm, wished to have these in 
order to frank invitations she was sending out for a ball at 
Government House, their production was accelerated. 
Mr. J. Barnard, a watchmaker of Port Louis, was given 
instructions to engrave two dies, as nearly as possible the 
same as the ‘Penny Black’ of Great Britain, but to 
incorporate the name of the colony in the inscription. 
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This he did on a piece of copper measuring about two and 
a half by three and a quarter inches, and the stamps were 
printed from this, one at a time, the 1d. value in orange red 
and the 2d. in blue. Instead of placing the name of the 
colony at each side of the Queen’s Head, Barnard 
inscribed ‘Mauritius’ at the right, and ‘Post Office’ on the 
left. So were the ‘Post Office’ Mauritius stamps produced. 
In all a thousand, both values included, of these stamps 
were printed, and they were issued on the 21st September, 
1847. Of this total, less than thirty exist to-day, and 
although not so rare as many other stamps, they are, 
perhaps, the most popular of rarities and always command 
a high price when, all too rarely, they come on the market. 

The method of printing the ‘Post Office’ Mauritius was 
too slow to meet the postal demands of the colony, and so 
Barnard was commissioned to make another plate which 
would be capable of printing twelve stamps at a time. This 
he did, one plate for the one penny, and one for the two- 
pence value, each impression being engraved separately 
by hand. The stamps were printed in orange and blue 
respectively, and the inscription ‘Post Office’ was altered 
to ‘Post Paid’. An interesting error appears on the 
seventh stamp in the sheet of the twopence value, where 
Mr. Barnard made a mistake and engraved ‘PENOE’ 
instead of ‘PENCE’. These printing plates were used to 
supply the colony with postage stamps for the next 
eleven years, and advanced philatelists make a study 
of the stamps according to the condition of the plate, 
which became very worn towards the end of its period of 
usefulness. 
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Another ‘Postmaster’s Stamp’ appeared in 1848, this 
time from Hamilton, the capital of the British island 
colony of Bermuda, where the postmaster, a Mr. W. B. 
Perot, prepared adhesive stamps for convenience in 
prepaying local letters. This he did by striking impressions 
of his ordinary postmark on paper, and adding in 
manuscript the words ‘One Penny’ and his signature. 
These he sold to such members of the public as desired 
them, but few have come down to our times. They exist 
in three forms, in black on white paper, in red on white 
paper, and in red on blue paper. 

A 10d. stamp was issued by Great Britain on the 
6th November, 1848, to be used to prepay the rate for a 
single letter sent to France. Like its predecessor the Is., 
of 1847, it was embossed at Somerset House from a die 
engraved at the Mint by Wyon, on ‘Dickinson’ paper 
with vertically disposed silk threads. Four dies of the 10d. 
value were made, each sheet containing 24 impressions, 
the stamps being printed in red-brown. 

All stamps that had been issued up to 1848 had been 
imperforate. That is to say, that the impressions of each 
stamp on the sheet had been so placed that there was 
a narrow margin between it and its neighbours, and 
to separate a single stamp from the sheet in order 
to place it on a letter, recourse had to be made to 
scissors or a knife to part it from its fellows. As the use 
of adhesive postage stamps grew more popular, the 
volume of business at post offices became so great that to 
separate the stamps in such a way was a laborious and 
slow task. A certain Henry Archer experimented with 
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various forms of separation, and in the first place evolved 
a system of rouletting whereby slits were cut in the margins 
between stamps on a sheet, so that the paper was 
weakened, and they could be torn apart without having 
to use scissors or a knife. One penny stamps of the 1841 
type, printed in red-brown, were used by Archer for his 
experiments, and stamps so treated were first used in 
Great Britain in 1848. It must be remembered, however, 
that these ‘Archer’ roulettes were only experimental in 
their nature, and rouletted stamps were not issued to 
post offices generally. 

Three important European countries, Bavaria, Belgium, 
and France, all joined the ranks of stamp issuing nations 
in 1849, the first to do so being France. This followed 
an official decree made public on the 24th August, 1848, 
which announced that as and from the Ist January, 1849, 
the rates on letters within France, Corsica, and Algeria 
would be as follows : Up to 74 grammes, 20 centimes, 
over 74 and not more than 15 grammes, 40 centimes, 
over 15 and not exceeding 100 grammes, 1 franc. The 
same decree stated that postage stamps of these three 
denominations would be available to the public for pre- 
paying the charges. Actually, only the 20 centimes and 
the 1 franc stamps were issued on the day stated, and the 
40 centimes did not appear until over a year later. These 
two stamps, forerunners of a long series, were engraved 
by M. Jean Jacques Barré, the Chief Engraver at the 
French Mint, and electrotyped by M. Hulot, another 
mint engraver. The design shows the head of Ceres, 
typifying Liberty, looking to the left, at the top on a label 
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came the inscription ‘Repub Franc’, and below, the value 
on either side of the word ‘Postes’. The 20 centimes 
stamp was printed in black, and | franc in deep carmine; 
a vermilion shade of this latter stamp is valued to-day 
in France at 40,000 francs unused, and 11,000 francs 
used. 

On Ist July, 1849, Belgium followed the lead of France, 
and two stamps, one of 10 and the other 20 centimes 
each bearing the portrait of King Leopold the First in 
military uniform, appeared. These stamps are generally 
known among collectors as ‘Epaulettes’, to distinguish 
them from a later issue in which the King’s portrait 
was enclosed in an oval so that his shoulders, which bear 
epaulettes of rank, were not visible. These first stamps 
of Belgium were designed by a celebrated medallist, one 
Jacques Weiner, and engraved by a well-known English 
artist, John Henry Robinson, R.A. The stamps were 
printed at the Belgian State Stamp Works in Brussels, 
the 10 centimes being executed in brown, and the 20 cen- 
times in blue. 

Bavaria was the first German state to issue a postage 
stamp, and this occurred as a result of an ordinance of 
King Maxmilian, dated 5th June, 1849. By this the postal 
rates of the kingdom were modified, the following charges 
being introduced :—For a letter weighing 1 loth, about 
one-third of an ounce, carried up to 12 German miles, 
(nearly 50 English miles) 3 kreuzer was charged. Over 
12 German miles the fee was 6 kreuzer, while the charge 
for local letters and printed matter was fixed at 1 kreuzer. 
Stamps of 1, 3, and 6 kreuzer were issued on Ist November, 
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1849, printed in black, blue, and brown respectively. 
They were designed by P. Haseney, engraved by F. J. 
Seitz, and printed at Munich by J. G. Weiss. Square in 
shape, with a large numeral in the centre, the 1 kreuzer 
on a square and the other values on a round tablet, the 
sides of the stamps bore the inscriptions ‘Bayern’ at top, 
‘Franco’ at bottom, ‘Ein,’ ‘Drei,’ or ‘Sechs’ at left, and 
‘Kreuzer’ at right. The stamps were printed on paper 
having a red silk thread running through the texture, 
similar to the ‘Dickinson’ paper used for the embossed 
stamps of Great Britain, which the Code of Instructions 
relating to the issue of the stamps described as being 
‘evidence of genuineness’. 

In 1849, the Swiss Cantons confederated themselves 
into a postal union, and preparatory to the issue of stamps 
by the Federal administration, transitional issues were 
made by the cantons of Geneva and Zurich. The first of 
these came from Geneva and consisted of a rectangular 
label inscribed ‘Poste Locale’, bearing the white cross of 
Switzerland on a red ground within a posthorn printed in 
black; the value of this stamp was 4 centimes. Later 
issues were a 5 centimes in January, 1850, and a 24 rappen 
from Zurich in March, 1850. 

On Ist January, 1850, three important stamp issues 
were made. One was from Brazil, which country came 
out with a set of seven stamps in an amended numeral 
design, engraved from steel plates each containing 200 
impressions arranged in twenty rows of ten stamps each. 
As in the previous issues, they were engraved and printed 
at the Rio de Janeiro Mint. 
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But, in addition to these, the first day of 1850 saw stamps 
from two countries which had had no previous stamp 
issues, Spain and New South Wales. The Spanish issue 
consisted of five stamps in two designs, both engraved by 
Bartolomeo Coromina and produced by lithography 
at the Government Printing Works in Madrid. The 
denominations were 6 and 12 cuartos, and 5, 6, and 
10 reales, the 6 cuartos bearing a portrait of Queen 
Isabella the Second looking to the left, and the other 
values looking to the right. Each stamp was inscribed 
with the year of issue, 1850, at the base of the stamp. 

The stamps of New South Wales, also issued on 
Ist January, 1850, are of great interest to stamp collectors. 
The design was based on a medallion modelled by Josiah 
Wedgwood the famous Staffordshire potter, and shows 
in a central circle a figure of the goddess Industry 
surrounded by her attributes, a spade, a pickaxe, a distaff, 
and a beehive. She is seated on a bale of merchandise 
and portrayed in the act of welcoming a party of trans- 
ported convicts who stand before her relieved of their 
chains, while the deity points out to them the signs of 
promise in the new land, a settlement on a hillside with a 
church and a fort, and in the background a team of oxen 
being used for ploughing. Below this is the motto, 
‘Sic Fortis Etruria Crevit,’ “Thus Mighty Etruria Grew,’ 
taken from Virgil’s Georgics, and also a play upon words, 
Etruria, Staffordshire, being the home of the Wedgwood 
pottery. 

Three denominations in this design were issued, a 1d. 
in red, a 2d. in blue, and a 3d. in green. In order to ensure 
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the stamps being ready for issue on New Year’s Day, 
three engravers were employed, one for each value. 
The one penny was the work of Robert Clayton, the 
twopence was by John Carmichael, and the threepence 
by H. C. Jervis. The printing was carried out under 
Government supervision by Charles Kay at Sydney. 
These stamps have been very popular with philatelists, 
and are known to them as ‘Sydney Views’; an enormous 
amount of research into the circumstances of this and 
subsequent issues of stamps in this design has been carried 
out, and the stamps themselves are in ready demand 
with collectors. The 1d. and 3d. were printed in sheets 
of 25 stamps, and the 2d. in sheets of 24. As each impres- 
sion of the plate was engraved by hand, it is possible for 
a specialist in these issues to decide which position on the 
plate a single stamp occupied, and as in the case of the 
‘Post Paid’ stamps of Mauritius, the question of wear and 
tear on the plates has been the subject of much study. 
Three days later, the adjoining Australian colony of 
Victoria also made her first stamp issue, when a 2d. 
stamp, printed in lilac by Thomas Ham of Melbourne 
by the lithographic process from a steel die also engraved 
by Ham, appeared. Two days afterwards, on 5th January, 
1850, two other values, a ld, in red, and a 3d. in blue, 
the work of the same engraver and printer, were also put 
on sale. These stamps, which are identical in design, 
show a half-length portrait of Queen Victoria holding 
the sceptre and orb; the word ‘Victoria’ appears at the 
top, and the value in words at the base of the design. 
Several plates for printing these stamps were made 
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during the time they were in use, but those from which 
the first stamps were printed contained 120 impressions 
each, arranged in two panes of 60 contained in six rows 
of ten. Like all these early issues, the ‘Classics’ of postage 
stamps, these first stamps of Victoria are very popular 
with collectors, to whom they are known as ‘Half Lengths’. 
They offer an attractive field for research and many 
prominent philatelists have devoted much time to the 
study of this issue. 

On 3rd February, 1850, the long delayed 40 centimes 
stamp of France saw the light; its design and production 
were the same as before, this denomination being printed 
In orange. 

The Federal post office of Switzerland made its first 
stamp issue on 5th April, when two stamps, both having 
a face value of 24 rappen, appeared. One was inscribed 
‘Poste Locale’ for use in the French speaking parts of the 
country, and the other ‘Orts Post’ for the German 
speaking community. The central feature of both was 
the white Geneva Cross, which had been adopted as the 
national emblem of Switzerland. They were lithographed 
in black and red by M. Durheim of Berne, and both were 
used for franking local letters. Although separate issues 
had been made for the German and French districts, 
in practice both stamps were used indiscriminately 
throughout Switzerland. 

We now come to the end of our period, the first decade 
of postage stamps, a month after the appearance of the 
Federal Swiss issues the ‘Penny Black’, and the “Two 
Penny Blue’ celebrated their tenth birthday, and in the 
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years that followed this anniversary other countries and 
colonies came thick and fast with stamp issues. At the end 
of the first ten years we find seven foreign countries and 
three colonies of Great Britain using postage stamps; 
the cantonal issues of Switzerland were now merged 
in the Federal issues. The issues made by Perot in 
Bermuda, and Bryce in Trinidad, cannot be counted as 
official, but during the second decade no less than sixty- 
seven fresh postal administrations made stamp issues. 
The period of experiment was past, and the world had 
come to regard the invention of Rowland Hill as an 
essential to the postal organization of a civilized state. 
The postage stamp had come to Stay. 
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In our examination of the preliminaries leading up 
to the issue of the first postage stamps in Great Britain, 
we saw that were it not for the postal reforms advocated 
by Rowland Hill, and in particular those affecting the 
rates charged for the transmission of letters through the 
mails, the successful introduction of the postage stamp 
would have been an impossibility. It was not until 
uniformity of postage rates, based upon weight, irrespec- 
tive of distance to be carried, had been achieved that any 
system of prepayment other than in cash could be carried 
into effect. 

We know that such reforms were actually made in 
Great Britain, and it follows, therefore, that when other 
countries followed our example, and gave to their peoples 
the advantage of the postage stamp, they also had to 
reorganize their various systems of charges, and introduce 
uniform postage rates throughout the areas served by 
their respective administrations. This was done, and if 
we look at the postal services of the world some twenty 
years after the introduction of stamps, we find a number 
of authorities, all using postage stamps which were valid 
for prepaying the charges on letters passing between 
points in the country of origin. In those states which had 
been sufficiently enlightened to reform their tariffs and to 
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introduce stamps, there existed National Uniformity— 
International Uniformity was still to come. 

To-day we speak of the stamp which is only available 
for paying postage on a letter within a limited area as a 
‘local’, in contra-distinction from the stamps we can buy 
at our post offices and which carry our correspondence 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. In the early days of 
stamps, all the labels issued by the various governments 
were strictly speaking ‘locals’, insomuch as the scope of 
their validity was limited to the confines of the state of 
issue. National agreement on a point of policy is often 
hard enough to obtain, and plenty of people damned the 
adhesive stamp heartily from its inception, but to secure 
international concordance on practically anything is, as 
most people realize, quite a different matter. You may be 
able to make the man next door see sense, but to convince 
the fellow in China is quite another pair of shoes. 

Far-seeing people, observing the inestimable advantages 
of uniformity at home, quickly seized on the possibility 
of extending these to embrace a world-wide postal state, 
but for many years these proposals were put on one side 
as the theoretical dreams of idealists, not worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Although the Cantonal posts of Switzerland had united 
in 1849, and set up a Federal authority embracing the 
whole country, the first real attempt to break down the 
barrier of frontiers and to put this ideal into active 
operation came in 1850, when on 6th April, an agreement 
was concluded between sixteen independent postal 
administrations in Germany and Austria by which the 
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combined territories of the signatories were regarded as a 
single postal state with a common rate of postage through- 
out them all. This experiment was successful, partly 
because all the participating states were Germanic and 
united by a common tongue, but chiefly on account 
of the fact that they made a compact group; their frontiers 
were to a large extent purely arbitrary, and there was no 
question of transportation of mails by sea to complicate 
the issue. The establishment of this Austro-German 
Postal Union was commemorated on the stamps of two 
of the states concerned, Baden and Wurtemberg, by 
inscriptions incorporating the date of its inception. 

In the next year, 1851, a General Postal Union was 
suggested at a conference held at Berlin, but nothing 
definite was done to bring about this much desired state 
of affairs. Indeed, the manner in which mails were 
exchanged between country and country was chaotic to a 
degree. In certain cases, agreements for the interchange of 
letters existed between different states, but these were all 
separate treaties, each one the result of often long-drawn- 
out negotiations. Where no interchange agreement 
existed the position was even worse. In order to prepay 
a letter right through to its destination, it was necessary 
to affix to the cover different stamps of sufficient value 
to satisfy the charges of all the postal administrations 
through which it had to pass to reach the addressee. In 
some cases two were sufficient, one to take it to the frontier, 
and the other on to destination, but if the journey entailed 
transit over the territory of a third country, those charges 
had also to be paid. In certain cases, such as between 
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Canada and the United States, it was possible to obtain 
Canadian stamps at certain centres in the U.S.A., and 
thus ensure prepayment to a destination in Canada. 
In the same way, United States stamps were available at 
some places in Canada. But if, as was usually the case, 
no such supplies of foreign stamps were available, the 
postage for that part of the journey outside the country 
of origin had to be paid by the addressee on delivery, 
the very undesirable and laborious process that it was 
hoped had been eliminated by the introduction of postage 
stamps. As for letters that required carriage by sea, the 
question of remuneration to the owners of the vessel 
bearing the mails raised further complications, and even 
after agreements had been entered into, many of these 
annoying features of the exchange of international mail 
still remained. 

The idea behind nearly every treaty concluded between 
the post offices of different countries in the 1850’s and 
’60’s was rather to make the other man do the paying 
than to simplify the exchange of mails. The chief bone 
of contention was the apportionment of the revenue 
received by the country of origin, and this brought in its 
train a frightfully complicated system of international 
accountancy. Generally speaking, the money received 
for each letter had to be divided into four parts, one for 
the country of origin, one for sea postage, one for the 
country of destination, and another for any country 
through which the letter had to pass to reach its addressee. 
The lack of uniform system of weights also added to the 
general muddle. In Great Britain and the United States, 
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the ounce was the basis, France, Italy, and Belgium 
used the gramme, while Germany, Austria, and Scandi- 
navia calculated their letters by the loth. As if there was 
not sufficient complication already, the method of 
progression from one rate to another also differed. 
Denmark worked partly by three-quarters and partly by 
half a loth, in Germany it was from loth to loth, while in 
Great Britain and the U.S.A., progression was by units 
of half an ounce. As a result of all these varying rules and 
regulations, the carriage of mails was retarded to a great 
extent. Postage had to be computed on each letter, and 
a credit passed to each authority handling it. A com- 
plicated account accompanied each consignment, and 
often each letter had to be weighed not only at the time 
of posting, but also as a check on arrival. All this extra 
work slowed down the mails, and the saving of time 
occasioned by the use of steamships and railways was 
practically all lost. 

As the agreements differed as to the apportionment of 
the postage—for example the revenue between England 
and Germany was divided equally, while that between 
England and France was split, three-eighths to Great 
Britain and five-eighths to France—very often the routing 
of a letter materially affected the rate of postage payable. 
On sea postage, too, different steamship lines made 
differing charges, the speedier being the higher. From 
Canada to Great Britain there were three rates in operation 
at one and the same time, according to whether the letter 
was endorsed to be transported across the Atlantic in an 
American, British, or Canadian ship. From the U.S.A. 
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to Australia there were five rates according to the route 
sent; these varied from five cents to one dollar two cents 
per half-ounce; while there were no less than six different 
rates for a letter from London to Constantinople ranging 
from 8d. to Is. 7d. per quarter-ounce. Letters from 
England to India and Australia were charged at different 
rates according to whether they were routed ‘Via Brindisi’ 
or ‘Via Marseilles’. Even a comparatively simple journey 
from England to France was always subject to complica- 
tion. Up to January, 1855, the rate was 10d. per ‘single 
letter’; from then till 1870 it cost 4d., plus Id. ‘Sea Extra 
Charge’, for a letter up to half an ounce, and in the latter 
year a rate of 3d. per third of an ounce was introduced. 

All over the world it was the same, a mass of abstruse 
time-wasting official detail. Postage was different in 
the morning to the afternoon, the route had to be stated 
on the outside of the letter, and as this was often dictated 
by cost, a letter might have to wait a month for a boat. 
In fact, things got from bad to worse, and though many 
theoretical schemes were suggested nothing was done 
till 4th August, 1862, when the Postmaster General of the 
United States wrote to his ‘opposite numbers’ in the other 
post office departments as follows : ‘Many embarrassments 
to foreign correspondence exist in this and probably other 
postal departments, which can be remedied only by 
international concert of action.’ 

As a result of this letter, a conference was called for 
the next year, to be held in Paris, to lay down a basis for 
further postal treaties. This sat from 11th May to the 
9th June, 1863, and in spite of the delegates having no 
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diplomatic powers, the administrations represented agreed 
on a schedule of thirty-one articles to be used by them in 
future international agreements. The most important 
of these was the adoption of a weight unit of 15 grammes, 
progressing upwards by units of 15 grammes, as a basis 
for charges. The following postal administrations were 
represented at this conference: Austria, Belgium, Bremen, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Hamburg, 
Hawaii, Holland, Italy, Lubeck, Portugal, Prussia, Spain, 
Switzerland, and the United States of America. 
Although this congress showed that the right spirit was 
abroad, little was done for the next few years, and chaos 
reigned supreme in the foreign departments of the world’s 
post offices. The first move to really do something came 
from Germany, where Dr. Heinrich von Stephan, the 
Postmaster General of the North German Confederation, 
later the first General Postal Director of the German 
Empire, published a memorial in 1868, in which the basis 
for a real world postal union was clearly defined. Von 
Stephan’s name is enshrined among the greatest postal 
reformers of the world. In some respects he is greater 
than Rowland Hill, for although coming later and having 
the benefit of Hill’s work before him, he eventually gave 
the world what Rowland Hill gave to Great Britain. 
Von Stephan did more than just write a monograph. 
During the years 1869 and 1870 he instituted diplomatic 
negotiations in the hope of reaching a definite end. 
The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War put a stop 
to his international activities, and during the hostilities he 
organized the postal service for the German Army in the 
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field. When peace was signed, however, he returned to 
his previous scheme, and in 1873, the Swiss Federal 
Council were entrusted with the mission of inviting 
delegates from the Governments of Europe and the 
United States of America to discuss von Stephan’s 
proposals and to form a world postal state. Owing to 
the refusal of France and Russia to participate, this con- 
ference was delayed until they could be induced to join, 
and it eventually opened at Berne on 15th September, 
1874, twenty-two countries being represented: Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the United States of 
America. 

The project being to make an international agreement, 
it was proposed by Belgium that an International Bureau 
be set up. This was agreed and the delegates proceeded 
to ballot for the country to organize and house this 
important office. The first ballot resulted in a draw 
between Belgium and Switzerland, but on a second vote 
being taken, the honour fell to Switzerland. Dr. von 
Stephan’s proposals were then discussed at length, and 
the delegates present, with the exception of France, 
subscribed to a treaty calling a Postal Union into being. 
Some of the more important articles in this original 
treaty follow :— 


Article 1.—The countries taking part in the present treaty form one 
single postal territory under the name of ‘General Postal 
Union’. 
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Article 2.—The treaty comprises letters, post cards, books, news- 
papers, and printed matter, samples and commercial papers. 
Article 3.—The postage for letters within the Union is 25 centimes. 
for every 15 grammes; unpaid letters pay double postage. 
Post cards must be prepaid; the postage is half that fixed for 

letters, with option to round up fractions. 

Article 4.—The postage of books, printed matter, etc., is fixed at 
7 centimes for every 50 grammes, which can be increased to 
11 centimes or decreased to 5 centimes. 

Article 5.—Postal matter may be registered: the postage is the 
same as for unregistered matter; the registration fee not to 
exceed the fee fixed in the country of origin for internal use. 

Article 8.—The official correspondence only between Post Offices 
is exempt from paying postage. 

Article 9.—Every Postal Administration receives all the postages 
paid as exclusive property. No distribution of the collected 
postage is made, nor are accounts kept between the countries 
forming the Union. 

Article 11.—The surcharge postage levied in the country of destina- 
tion is its entire property. 

Article 17.—Countries outside the Union can enter the Union on the 
same terms, providing all the contracting Governments are 
agreeable. 

Article 19.—The present treaty shall enter into force on the Ist July, 
1875, for a period of three years. The ratification of the treaty 
shall be concluded at least three months before Ist July, 1875. 


It was not until Sth May, 1875, that all the governments 
concerned ratified the treaty. France reconsidered her 
decision and agreed to come in, but said she could not 
do so before the beginning of 1876. In spite of all the 
difficulties incidental to launching this scheme, the 
General Postal Union was officially established on 
Ist July, 1875, and a new era in the postal history of the 
world dawned. 

In the next few years a great number of other countries 
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joined the Union, the first recruit being British India. 
Commencing in July, 1875, with a geographical area of 
just under two million square kilometres, by 1881 the 
Union contained over eighty million square kilometres, 
and to-day includes most of the populated world. 

The next meeting of the Union was at Paris in 1878 
and at this Congress the name was changed to the present 
title of the ‘Universal Postal Union’. The regulations 
regarding rates were further tightened up, and many 
small details that had arisen were clarified. At this 
Congress too it was suggested that the full functions of the 
U.P.U. should be extended to include parcel post. This 
proposal received a great deal of opposition at first for 
several reasons. In many countries, the parcel post was 
left entirely in the hands of the railways, as in France and 
Belgium, while others, including Great Britain, Canada, 
Italy, and India, had no parcel post service at all. 
Eventually these difficulties were overcome, and a treaty 
to include parcels was signed in October, 1881, only 
Great Britain, India, Persia, and Holland standing out 
till the next year. 

The case of Persia and parcels is one which illustrates 
the exceptions made at the instance of certain states who 
felt that the general ruling on a certain point would reflect 
unfairly upon them. Christians in Britain and America 
were in the habit of sending Bibles by parcel post to the 
Mohammedans in Persia. The Persians, so their delegate 
pointed out, did not in their turn make a practice of 
sending copies of the Koran to the Christians in Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. As the sending country retained. 
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the whole of the amount paid for postage, the Persian 
post office had to maintain strings of camels to transport 
the Bibles sent to their nationals, and received nothing 
towards the cost of the service. As a result of the repre- 
sentations made, in 1906, Persia was empowered to make 
a small additional charge for parcels on delivery. 

After Paris, the next Congress of the U.P.U. was at 
Lisbon in 1885. This meeting resulted in the international 
application of the express letter service, and the admission 
of post cards to full status under the Union’s treaty. 
Post cards had been advocated by Dr. von Stephan as 
far back as 1867. 

From the stamp collector’s point of view, the most 
important of the Universal Postal Union Congresses was 
the Fifth, held at Washington, D.C., in June, 1897. At 
this, the now well-known colour scheme of the Union was 
adopted. It provided that the postage stamp of 25 centimes, 
or its equivalent, required to frank a letter throughout 
the Union, should be printed in blue, that the 10 centimes 
stamp for post cards should be red, and that the 5 cen- 
times stamp for printed matter should be in green. These 
recommendations were carried out, and as a result of 
this a great number of new stamps, or stamps printed 
in new colours, appeared shortly afterwards. Furthermore, 
Since that time, fluctuations in the rates of exchange 
causing necessary revision of postal charges have 
necessitated new stamp issues to keep the denominations 
available for these three services within the limits of the 
colour scheme. 

The Silver Jubilee of the U.P.U. was held at Berne in 
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1900, and to mark this important event in the postal 
history of the world, a series of three commemorative 
stamps, printed in the green, red, and blue of the Union’s 
colour scheme were issued by Switzerland. 

In 1906, at the Rome Congress, the last of von Stephan’s 
ideals was realized. He had wanted an international 
postage stamp, but this being impossible, the next best 
thing, the International Reply Coupon, came into being. 
By means of this little ticket, sold at every post office 
in the world, it is possible to send return postage to 
anybody, anywhere. The recipient takes the Coupon to 
his own post office and in return for it receives a postage 
stamp to frank a letter back to the sender. 

Although the Great War of 1914-18 caused the post- 
ponement of the Madrid Congress till 1920, it in no way 
impaired the work of the Universal Postal Union. To-day 
the Union is stronger than ever. 

In 1924 the Union celebrated its Jubilee. Com- 
memorative stamps were issued on this occasion by three 
countries: Germany, from whence had come the genius 
who called the Union into being, Switzerland, the 
permanent home of the Union, and Sweden, in which 
country the 1924 Congress was being held. The German 
Post Office issued a series of four stamps all bearing the 
portrait of the Father of the U.P.U., Dr. Heinrich von 
Stephan, Switzerland issued two stamps, both showing 
the old Stateshouse of the Swiss Diet in Berne, where the 
U.P.U. was founded in 1874, while Sweden produced a 
long set of stamps in two designs, one showing a post-boy 
of the Middle Ages with a mail-plane flying over him, 
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(a contrast in the methods of mail carrying of yesterday 
and to-day), while on the higher values was shown a 
Globe with above it a dove carrying a letter. 

The actions and resolutions of the Universal Postal 
Union have been the cause of more changes in stamp 
design than any other influence. On the establishment of 
the Union, many of the participating countries required 
new values to add to the stamps they already had on 
general sale. When the colour scheme came into being 
there was a regular flood of new issues, and since 
that time very many more stamps have had to be 
produced to fall in line with the international regulations. 
Many South and Central American countries celebrated 
their admission to the Union with special stamps incor- 
porating either the name ‘Union Postal Universal’, or the 
initials, ‘U.P.U.’, in the designs of their stamps. Some 
of them continued to use this inscription in subsequent 
issues and some still do so. Among the countries upon 
whose stamps you will see the title of the Union, or its 
initials, are: Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, and 
Uruguay. 

We have mentioned the stamps which appeared in 
1900 and 1924 to commemorate the Silver and Golden 
Jubilees of the Union, but since the Madrid Congress of 
1920, it has been the custom of the host country in which 
the Congress is being held to issue a set of commemorative 
Stamps to mark the session of the Union. Up to the present 
four such sets have been issued, by Spain in 1920, Sweden 
(Stockholm Congress, 1924), an additional set to the 
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U.P.U. Jubilee issue, Great Britain (London Congress, 
1929), and Egypt (Cairo Congress, 1934). Prior to the 
Cairo Congress, a preliminary meeting was held at 
Ottawa, and in 1933, during the sitting, Canada issued 
a special stamp to mark the event. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Universal Postal 
Union has not only played a very great part in influencing 
the stamp issues of the world, but it has also called into 
being special issues, in special colours and in special forms, 
to perpetuate its unique claim to be the only International 
Union which really works. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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It is customary for every generation to claim that its 
own is an age of progress, and in this respect it would 
seem that the vaunts of the moderns who have lived 
in this twentieth century of ours are by no means 
unfounded. We are constantly reminded in our daily 
newspapers and elsewhere that we are living in an air age, 
a radio age, an age of speed and efficiency, but nobody 
seems to have bothered to record the fact that the twen- 
tieth century is a stamp age. It is true that the roots of 
the idea go back to the first half of the nineteenth century, 
but it has been during the last forty years that the greatest 
progress in stamps has been made. 

By 1900, practically every civilized country in the world 
was using postage stamps, but the numbers of issues 
which these states had made was somewhat limited and 
changes had been for the most part confined to political 
expediency. With the dawn of the age of progress, the 
use of the postage stamp as an international advertising 
medium was realized, and more and more stamps were 
issued in all parts of the world. For instance, from 1850 
to 1900, Austria managed to conduct her postal services 
quite efficiently and only needed a matter of some eighty 
different postage stamps during that period. But during 
the thirty-eight years of the twentieth century before 
her amalgamation with Germany, she issued nearly five 
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hundred different stamps. Hungary, from 1871 to 1900, 
brought out one hundred stamps; in the last forty years 
she has made over five hundred postal issues. It has been 
the same in practically every country in the world; the 
examples cited are outstanding cases, but as a general 
rule, those countries which were issuing stamps during 
the nineteenth century have produced a great many more 
of these adhesive labels in the last forty years than at any 
other time in their stamp issuing history. Many of these 
were Charity Stamps and Commemoratives, forms of 
postage stamps which are dealt with in another part of 
this book, but even ignoring these altogether, there still 
remains the fact that there have been more stamp issues 
per country per annum in the twentieth than in the 
nineteenth century. 

We have already mentioned the realization by the postal 
authorities throughout the world of the value of the postage 
stamp as an instrument of publicity or propaganda, 
but there have been other influences that have contributed 
to this seeming spate of postage stamps in our times. 
Wars are great makers of stamps, and the Great War of 
1914-18 brought hundreds of stamps into being, the 
aftermath of the war brought thousands. 

In the first place, there were the many provisional 
issues made by the authorities on both sides for use in 
occupied territory. Cases in point are the stamps placed 
on sale by the Germans for use in those parts of Belgium, 
Poland, and Roumania which were in their hands for 
a period during the war. Others may be found in the 
stamps specially overprinted by the French and British, 
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and used in former German colonies, Togo, Cameroons, 
Samoa, New Guinea, and the rest. There were generally 
two issues at least of these, the first being made on the spot 
by the military, and then later, regular stamps supplied 
from London or Paris. 

With the end of the war and the collapse of Germany 
and the Austro-Hungarian Empire, a regular tidal wave 
of stamp issues flooded the world. New states that had 
found their independence, like Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, sought expression of 
their national pride in postage stamp issues. Fresh forms 
of government brought about by abdication or revolution 
also brought fresh stamp issues in their train. Plebiscites 
were held all over Europe, in Schleswig, Allenstein, Silesia, 
Marienwerder, and Carinthia. In all of these, and in 
other cases, special stamp issues were authorized by the 
Commissioners holding the plebiscite for use until the 
will of the people had been decided. Every possible 
excuse for making a stamp issue was seen and full 
advantage taken of it. Local and provisional government 
stamp issues were prolific; the new made states took some 
time to settle down, and in instances where these were 
populated by peoples of different races, such as was the 
case in Jugoslavia, separate stamp issues for each section 
of the community were made. The language problem 
also helped in the state of chaos. Switzerland, a tri-lingual 
country, had solved this many years before by having her 
stamps inscribed in Latin, but in the hectic days of new 
Europe, no such compromise could be attempted; each 
race wanted stamps in its own language, and saw that they 
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got them. Even to-day we find in South Africa the 
stamps on a sheet inscribed alternately in English and 
Afrikaans for this very reason. 

In the nineteen twenties things settled down and the 
age of ‘reconstruction’ set in. But with this came the great 
financial crises which are too well-known to need des- 
cription. With currencies fluctuating, it was necessary 
for the postal authorities to revise their rates, with each 
alteration in the international value of the money current 
in their country. This meant that new stamps were needed 
so that members of the public could prepay their letters 
at the correct rate. Consequent on this, colours had to 
be shifted about in order to conform with the colour 
scheme of the Universal Postal Union, and still more 
stamps had to be issued. 

Leaving the war-scarred fields of Europe, let us look 
at the rest of the world during the twentieth century, 
and in particular, the British Empire. Certain new 
colonies appeared on the scene, and in the same way as 
with other countries, more stamps were issued each year 
than had been the case in earlier days. But to offset this, 
a number of stamp issuing authorities disappeared. 
This was caused by the policy of gathering small colonial 
possessions and protectorates under a central control, 
and also by the granting of Dominion Status to South 
Africa and Australia. In South Africa, there were four 
colonies all making their own separate stamp issues, 
Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River Colony, and Transvaal. 
In 1913, a complete set of stamps for the Union of South 
Africa was placed on sale, and the separate issues of the 
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former colonies became obsolete. The case was very 
similar in Australia. In 1901, the Commonwealth of 
Australia had been founded, but owing to a number of 
reasons, the separate colonies or states making up the 
Commonwealth continued to issue their own stamps for 
the next twelve years. In 1913, however, a definitive 
series of stamps, ranging in denomination from one 
halfpenny to two pounds, was issued throughout the 
Commonwealth, and the separate stamp issues of New 
South Wales, South Australia, Queensland, Western 
Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania ceased to be. 

In Africa, a similar but smaller series of amalgamations 
also took place. On the east coast there was the British 
East Africa Protectorate and the Uganda Protectorate. 
In 1903 these were joined under the name of the East 
Africa and Uganda Protectorate, and a single stamp issue 
made to replace the two that had been in existence. 
Later, in 1933, the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika 
was taken in, and the three former stamp issuing authorities 
are now contained in a postal union and use the same 
stamps. The colonies of Northern and Southern Nigeria, 
on the west coast of Africa, were similarly amalgamated, 
and from 1914 have both used stamps inscribed Nigeria. 
More recent still is the formation of the Malayan Postal 
Union in 1936, the separate issues for the Federated 
Malay States and the Straits Settlements being merged. 

But, unfortunately, these have only been isolated cases, 
and practically every year brings another stamp issuing 
State to swell the already formidable list. The great thing 
for which we must be thankful for, however, is that these 
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new countries all show a strong desire to join the Universal 
Postal Union, and to fit in with the arrangements for the 
international handling of mail as set down by that 
authority. It would, perhaps, be much simpler were there 
less stamp issuing countries in the world, but they all 
manage to get along together in perfect harmony. 

Perhaps the most pertinent feature of the twentieth 
century stamps is not the multiplicity of stamp issues 
as the fact that in most countries the number of stamps 
used per capita of the population has increased by leaps 
and bounds. What was an adequate supply of postage 
stamps for an office to carry in stock in 1900, would to-day 
be found to be dangerously small. 

The reason for this is one that would have pleased 
Rowland Hill, educational reformer that he was, for it 
has been the enormous spread of education, not to say 
literacy, among the masses all over the world, that has 
to a great extent accounted for this increase in the use 
of the mails. Even as short a while ago as 1900, it was 
quite common to find, particularly among older people, 
in Great Britain and America, persons who could not 
read or write, or if they did possess any ‘book learning’ 
performed these rites with difficulty not to say distaste. 
To-day the reverse is the case, and to discover an illiterate 
among the population of the civilized nations of the 
world, in particular Europe and America, is remarkable. 
Of course, in Asia and Africa there are vast millions who 
are illiterate, but even among these, education is spreading 
and the time may not be far away when ‘the art of cor- 
respondency’ is universally practised. 
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Although, as a general rule, the sales of postage stamps 
tend to show increases rather than decreases, in certain 
of the highly civilized countries of the world there is a 
slight downward movement. This is not due to any falling 
off in the number of letters handled by the post offices in 
question, but to the application of modern methods of 
prepaying postage. 

In 1920, at the Madrid Congress of the Universal 
Postal Union, impressions made by machines, known 
as postal frankers or postal meters, were authorized to 
be accepted as representing prepayment of postage 
throughout the Union. These machines, the first of which 
had been invented by a Mr. Moss, a New Zealander, in 
1905, were rented under post office supervision ; they have 
now been adopted in practically every country in the world. 
The postal franker has two essential parts, a die that 
impresses the reproduction of an approved design on 
to the surface of an envelope passed through the machine, 
and a meter which records the amount of postage expended. 
The meter is set by the postal officials to a certain figure 
coinciding with the amount of money prepaid for this 
purpose, and the machine will continue to make 
impressions until the amount prepaid, and recorded on 
the meter, has been expended. Any design, authorized by 
the post office of the country of origin, may be used, but 
the impression must be in red, and the die impression, 
called the frank, must include the name of the country 
of origin. Most modern machines also print a ‘postmark’ 
containing details of the date and place of posting, but 
this is not essential according to the rules of the U.P.U. 
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The use of these meter machines in large firms and 
banks has grown enormously during the last twenty years. 
The types of machine have been improved, and the most 
modern are worked on the cash register principle, whereby, 
on the depression of marked keys, a frank of any 
denomination, governed only by the number of figures 
fitted to the machine, may be impressed. In the United 
States and Canada, these machines are installed in post 
offices for the franking of parcels, the machine printing 
and ejecting a slip of gummed, ready dampened paper 
bearing the correct amount of postage franked thereon, 
which is then affixed to the packet to be mailed. Coin-in- 
the-slot machines have been installed in busy centres, 
but these are as yet only in the experimental stage. 

Meter impressions, or meter stamps, to give them their 
proper title, are not adhesive postage stamps, and have 
no place in the present centenary, but mention of them is 
an essential, for, while the writer does not conceive it 
possible that the postal meter can ever render the adhesive 
postage stamp obsolete, it has had a far-reaching effect 
on the adhesive. Millions of meter impressions are made 
every day, and were it not for these machines stamps 
would be used. High value stamps from the United 
States of America and Canada used to be quite commonly 
met with, but to-day they are much less seldom seen, 
a result directly attributable to the meter. In the same way 
the countless thousands of business letters and circulars 
which used to bear postage stamps now to a great extent 
go by metered mail. It saves time for the sender, who also 
need not worry about petty pilfering of his stamps, 
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and it saves the postal authorities time, in that meter- 
impressions, not being negotiable, do not have to be 
cancelled. For all that, the postage stamp is still in its 
hey-day, and apart from the semi-postal issues which are 
mentioned in the part of this book dealing with stamp 
collecting as a hobby, stamps will continue to be issued 
and used by millions throughout the world for a long time 
yet. Who knows? The postage stamp may one day see 
its millenary. 
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CHAPTER V 
POSTAGE STAMP DESIGNS 


In the early days of stamps, the designers had to bear 
two main objects in view. The labels had to be in such 
a form that they were clearly recognizable to the literate 
populace of their country of origin as postage stamps, 
and more, as postage stamps of a certain denomination, 
and the design had to be sufficiently complicated as to 
render forgery difficult and at the same time not be so 
complex as to embarrass the printer in his work. Our 
own first stamps were somewhat lavish in design when 
one compares them to the first issues of Brazil, Zurich, or 
some of the German States. In Great Britain, we had a 
profile portrait of the Sovereign on an engine-turned 
background, together with the words Postage and the value 
in words. Other nations contented themselves with large 
distinct numerals of value, again on an engine-turned 
background, which was a favourite device of early 
Stamp designers, being regarded as a safeguard against 
forgery. 

As time went on, other stamps were introduced, and 
changes in design were made. These changes were caused 
by a variety of reasons. It must first be remembered that 
the postage stamp, apart from its postal purpose, is a 
printed symbol of authority, and that stamp designs are 
Closely linked up with the history and politics of their 
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countries of origin. For example, the first stamps of 
France appeared in 1849, during the Second Republic, 
and were thus inscribed ‘Repub Franc’. After the coup 
d’état, and the formation of the Third Empire, the 
inscription on the stamps was changed to read ‘Empire 
Franc’, and after the Franco-Prussian War, when the 
Third Republic was formed, one finds French stamps 
once more inscribed ‘Repub Franc’. Many other political 
changes may be followed on the stamp issues of the world 
by a study of their inscriptions. The present situation 
in Central Europe has brought forth many stamp issues, 
and these are but a few of the numbers of interesting 
historical episodes which are mirrored in the stamp 
album. Take Austria, for instance: from 1850 down to 
1918 we have the issues of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. Then all of a sudden the stamps read 
‘Deutschdésterreich’-—German Austria. In 1922, this is 
modified to “Osterreich’, and in 1938, all separate stamp 
issues cease and German stamps appear in their place. 

But apart from political upheavals there are many other 
reasons why stamp designs have been changed. In the 
case of monarchies, the accession of a new sovereign 
is usually the sign for a new stamp issue bearing the 
portrait or insignia of the new sovereign. In Great 
Britain we have had stamps bearing the portraits of five 
rulers during the past hundred years: Queen Victoria, 
King Edward VII, King George V, King Edward VIII, 
and King George VI. 

Different methods of production have also played their 
part in influencing stamp designs. The artistic fashions of 
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the period too have made their mark, and from the strictly 
utilitarian label of the first decade of postage stamps we 
have evolved the picture stamp, known to collectors by the 
general term of ‘Pictorial’. 

This did not all happen at once. From the early designs 
of numerals or portraits of ruling Princes it is a far cry to 
the landscapes and highly coloured ‘propaganda’ stamps 
of to-day. In this story of the evolution of design, it must 
be remembered that we are not dealing with the stamps of 
Great Britain, which have remained ultra-conservative in 
their appearance. On one or two occasions a little decora- 
tion has been allowed to creep into the design, but the 
tradition of the Royal Portrait, and the omission of the 
name of the country of issue, have survived to this day. 

After portraits and numerals came heraldic designs, 
usually the coats of arms of the issuing state. These were 
at first simple, but in later years tended to become more 
complicated, scrolls and foliate ornaments being arranged 
round the central vignette. In other cases the coat of arms 
was combined with a portrait for a single stamp design, 
and by the end of the nineteenth century, we find stamps all 
over the world overcrowded in design, full of minute 
detail and unnecessary elaboration. The stamps of the 
Nineties symbolize wax flowers under glass, antimacassars, 
and stuffed parrots. 

From the point where designs were so full that no artist 
could go one better and make a worse hotchpotch of a 
stamp design, the trend has been back towards simplicity, 
the elimination of unimportant detail, and a deliberate 
attempt to achieve artistic merit. This has taken two 
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forms, the reproduction of pictures on stamps, and the 
revival of a certain degree of austerity in portrait 
stamps. Many of the recent pictorial issues made for 
British Colonies bear no inscriptions, apart from the name 
of the colony and the value, while a few years ago it was 
considered necessary for all stamps to be inscribed with 
details as to their validity, that is, the word ‘Postage’, or 
‘Postage and Revenue’ if the stamp was intended to serve 
a dual purpose. As to the austerity in handling portrait 
stamps, the ‘Hindenburg’ series of Germany and our own 
King Edward VIII issue are two outstanding examples. 

Pictorials are a characteristic feature of the second half 
of our hundred years of postage stamps, though earlier 
issues such as the United States of America 1869 series do 
exist. It was in the 1890’s that pictorials began to be 
anything like generally adopted, and by far the most 
striking of these early picture stamps are the series issued 
by the U.S.A. in 1893 to mark the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus. This series too was the world’s first set of 
commemorative stamps, and from this event dates the 
multiplicity of issues for purposes other than those of 
strict postal needs. 

The Columbus issue opened the eyes of those in charge 
of the world’s postal administrations to the immense 
publicity value of the postage stamp, both for awakening 
public interest in matters of national importance, and for 
advertising the country overseas. 

Pictorial stamps have been used for many forms of 
national advertisement. The first device employed was 
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to foster national pride by reproducing scenes from the 
more stirring episodes in the country’s history, such as 
battles (victorious ones only), the signing of advantageous 
treaties, and the like. At the same time, and in the same 
cause, the scope of the portrait stamp was extended from 
the depicting of rulers and politicians; famous men 
who had done well by their country were singled out for, 
usually posthumous, honour by being portrayed on 
postage stamps. Among the first countries to adopt this 
form of national publicity were the many South American 
republics, who placed on their stamps the effigies of 
national heroes and scenes from the struggle for inde- 
pendence which they had all recently been through. 
In a similar way, Christopher Columbus was featured on 
stamps of nearly all the South and Central American 
republics. 

Since that time, the scope of the pictorial stamp design 
has been greatly widened. From patriotic scenes of the 
battlefield and the council chamber, stamp designers have 
turned their attention to the modern battlefield of 
commerce. Pictorial stamps are mute but effective 
advertisers of industries, produce, and tourist centres. The 
many beautiful scenes that are to be found in all parts of 
the world are to be seen exquisitely reproduced on stamps. 
Ceylon shows scenes from her tea, rice, and rubber 
plantations, Costa Rica draws attention to her coffee, 
British Honduras to mahogany and the sapodila tree from 
which chewing gum is made, Egypt to her cotton, Australia 
to wool, Newfoundland to fish, and so on throughout 
most of the producer countries in the world. In recent 
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years the pictorial and the portrait stamp have become 
wedded, most modern pictorials, particularly those issued 
within the British Empire, combining a portrait of the 
sovereign with landscape background in their stamp 
designs. 

The flora and fauna of countries are also used to a great 
extent in stamp designs, and practically all the known 
kinds of birds, beasts, and in some cases insects and 
fishes, to say nothing of snakes, are reproduced on stamps. 
Unfortunately, the stamp collector angle has been 
exploited considerably by impecunious administrations, 
and, knowing that an attractively produced series of 
stamps will sell to collectors a good deal better than one 
that is dull, these states have been at great pains to see 
that their stamp printeries produce something really nice, 
so that collectors will ‘get their money’s worth’. Owing to 
the very large number of stamp collectors in the world 
to-day, it is well worth the while of smaller states with 
shaky financial affairs to study what has become an 
important source of revenue. Hence the large numbers of 
beautifully produced sets of stamps running up to quite a 
considerable face value which are in existence to-day. 

To return to the famous men and women who have 
been depicted on stamps, while the vast majority of these 
are little known outside their own countries, obscure 
politicians, revolutionary generals, departmental officials, 
and the like, there are a number of stamps which portray 
men and women of international fame in their various 
fields. As we are dealing with stamps, the first of these to 
be mentioned is Rowland Hill, who in 1938 found fame 
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on the labels he invented, a stamp issued to commemorate 
a philatelic exhibition in Brazil being issued bearing his 
portrait. 

In the world of Art we have many stamp portraits of 
men whose names are immortal: Rembrandt, Goya, 
Velasquez, Rubens, Durer, Cézanne, and Rodin have all 
appeared on stamps. Letters have even more: Lord Byron, 
Victor Hugo, Anatole France, Hans Andersen, Dante, 
Schiller, Goethe, Corneille, Machiavelli, Boccaccio, 
Camoens, Tolstoi, Blanco Ibafiez, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
and Maxim Gorki are but a few names of those who 
may be seen in the stamp album. Music too has its place: 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, Handel, 
Smetana, Dvorak, Johann Strauss, Chopin, Stradivari, and 
Paderewski are no strangers to even tone-deaf philatelists. 
Scientists and Philosophers too have been singled out for 
this form of honour, and among these we find Leonardo 
da Vinci, Swedenborg, Copernicus, Madame Curie, 
Darwin, Kant, Marconi, Karl Marx, Pasteur, Engels, and 
Erasmus. There are many other walks of life whose 
followers have been depicted on stamps: explorers and 
adventurers such as Vasco da Gama, Cabot, Jacques 
Cartier, Walter Raleigh, and Columbus who has more 
stamp portraits to his credit than anybody other than a 
ruling sovereign; and great figures in Religion such 
as St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Anthony of Padua, and St. 
Francis of Assisi. In fact the philatelic portrait gallery 
covers such a wide range that even sketch biographies of 
all the ‘people of the stamp album’ would run into several 
volumes. 
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Besides natural scenes and objects, industrial subjects, 
etc., many of the world’s famous architectural achievements 
are to be seenon stamps. We have, for example, the Taj 
Mahal, the Dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, the Kremlin, 
Rheims Cathedral, Windsor Castle, the belfry at Bruges, 
and the Citadel at Jerusalem, besides a host of other 
buildings of varying interest and importance, from Eton 
College to the Maternity Hospital in Guatemala City. 

Many well-known monuments and statues have been 
used as subjects for stamp designs, besides numbers which 
have no artistic importance or other than local significance. 
The Cenotaph in Whitehall has been reproduced on an 
Australian stamp issued to mark the twentieth anniversary 
of the ‘Anzac’ landing on Gallipoli. Other war memorials 
on stamps are the Arlington Amphitheatre at Washington, 
D.C., the Memorial Chamber at Ottawa, the Menin Gate 
at Ypres, the Tannenberg Memorial in Germany, the 
Falkland Islands Battle Memorial at Port Stanley, and the 
Delville Wood Memorial at Pretoria. There are of 
course many others. Statues of famous men are nearly as 
numerous as their portraits; two that are of outstanding 
interest are that of Richard Cceur de Lion, which stands 
outside the Houses of Parliament in London and which is 
reproduced on a stamp of Cyprus, and the first statue to 
be erected to the memory of Lord Nelson, at Bridgetown, 
Barbados, in 1813. 

It will be seen that from a study of stamp designs and 
their subjects, much of the history of the world can be 
learned in small, well sugared doses, and that the stamp 
collector, whether he is aware of it at the time or not, 
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must necessarily broaden his outlook and increase his 
store of knowledge on a great variety of subjects merely 
by following his hobby. In actual fact, there are very few 
things under the sun which have not at some time or other 
been adapted for use as stamp designs. 

To produce all these stamps, it will be evident that 
during the past century a vast army of artists and 
engravers have turned their attention to this form of art. 
The odd thing about it is that the number of artists in the 
first flight who have either produced a stamp design or 
have had their work adapted to stamp designs is very 
small indeed. Although, as we have seen, numbers of the 
leading painters in the world have been honoured by 
having their portraits reproduced on stamps, very little of 
their work has been singled out for like recognition. 
Holland has used Rembrandt’s ‘De Staalmeesters’, and 
Franz Hals’ ‘Laughing Boy’ ; Goya’s celebrated nude of the 
Duchess of Alva, ‘La Maja,’ appeared on three Spanish 
stamps; and Whistler’s famous portrait of his Mother was 
adapted for use on a commemorative stamp issued in the 
United States. But apart from these, most of the paintings 
used for stamp pictures, although many of them are in 
celebrated galleries, are the work of either little known 
artists or the anonymous efforts of those who are, in the 
world of art, nonentities. In portraiture it is very much 
the same, and though we have stamps bearing likenesses 
after Von Angeli, Winterhalter, Vandyke, and Tristan, 
these are very few and far between. 

Of recent years of course the camera has to a large 
extent replaced the brush, but even before this was the 
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case, the designing of stamps resolved itself into a distinct 
branch of art, with a technique of its own. What is a very 
fine canvas is often found to make a distinctly poor stamp 
design when reduced to the thumbnail size of a postage 
stamp, and few portrait or landscape painters have 
bothered about entering into the field of stamp design. 
Among moderns, the names of Mucha and Dulac are 
associated with stamps, but the great majority of designers 
are either anonymous, engravers and others employed by 
the firms which produce the stamps, or if their names are 
known it is only in this particular field that they enjoy any 
great meed of fame. 

Be that as it may, it is the design of the postage stamp 
which attracts or repels the majority of collectors, and the 
examples of this particular branch of art which we keep 
enshrined in our stamp albums show merit of a very high 
order. The fact that internationally known names are few 
matters little. Stamp designing may be classed with 
miniature painting, and the man in the street who can 
rattle off a score or so of names, such as Rembrandt, 
Reynolds, Turner, and Constable, will be as hard put to it 
to recite the names of celebrated masters of the art of the 
miniature as he will of stamp designers and engravers. It is 
all a matter of publicity and tabloid education. 
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If you will only look deep enough, you will find romance 
in most things, and the humble postage stamp, which, to 
the eye of a non-collector is no more than a little piece of 
printed gummed paper, is by no means an exception. 
Perhaps you do not realize that even in this ultra com- 
mercialized, strictly materialistic, twentieth century of ours, 
you carry in your pocket book a magic carpet that, while 
it will not transport you from place to place, will carry 
your written words to friends at home and overseas 
throughout the length and breadth of the known world. 
Further, that by affixing this little label to an envelope 
in the roar and bustle of London, your letter, by virtue of 
its passport, may be winging its way over strange lands and 
seas, may be the exclusive care of some runner in a far off 
clime who has never seen you and whom you have never 
seen. Over deserts the camel trains carry the tidings of 
London and New York to the exile; mountain ranges are 
crossed on foot, rivers in spate forded, and unbelievable 
hardships cheerfully endured by patient men and beasts far 
away from the highroad and the railway, so that the every- 
day chat of some quiet suburb or sleepy English village 
may bring memories of home to those who are employed in 
some ‘outpost of empire’. And all because of a little piece 
of paper. The Splendid Shilling told the life history of a 
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coin, and one of these days Zhe Spendid Stamp may be 
written, he has such a lot to tell. 

But apart from this aspect, there are stories of great 
interest, as full of action and ‘the human element’ as any 
you will read in your daily newspaper, which stamps can 
tell for themselves. Little sidelights on life which, while 
having nothing whatever to do with the study of philately, 
stamp collectors can read from their albums. The stamp, 
the international ambassador, does not blazon its story to 
the world, but it is there all the same for those who care 
to look beneath the surface. 

Do you know why the canal which links the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, the Panama Canal, is in Panama? 
You probably haven’t given it a thought, but your stamp 
album can supply the answer. Just after the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, the people of the United States 
thought it would be a good idea to drive a canal across the 
isthmus linking North and South America, and thus bring 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards of the U.S.A. closer 
together. There were two possible routes for this canal to 
take, one through Panama, and the other through the 
Republic of Nicaragua. Each scheme had its adherents in 
the United States itself, and naturally, the Governments of 
Nicaragua and Panama respectively were keen that the 
canal should be driven through their territory. One of the 
objections raised by the supporters of the Panama scheme 
to the Nicaraguan project was that the area through which 
the canal would pass if made in Nicaragua was actively 
volcanic. This imputation was denied most strongly by 
the Nicaraguan Government, and it looked as though a 
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deadlock had been reached. Unfortunately, as it after- 
wards transpired, in the year 1900 a new series of pictorial 
stamps were issued in Nicaragua, and all of these depicted 
the volcano of Momotombo in eruption. One of the 
supporters of the Panama route happened to see these, and 
decided that here was a weapon ready made to his hand. 
He bought up a supply, and sent a copy of the stamp to 
each of the United States Senators, the United States 
Senate being the battlefield where the ultimate decision as 
to which route the canal would take would be fought out. 
With each stamp he enclosed a note saying :—‘Postage 
Stamp of the Republic of Nicaragua. An official witness 
to the volcanic activity of Nicaragua.’ This just managed 
to turn the scale in favour of the Panama route, the 
Senate deciding upon the more southerly line by the very 
small majority of four votes. 

For a few pence you may buy this stamp which resulted 
in millions of money being spent in Panama and not in 
Nicaragua. If it had not been issued the Canal Zone which 
the United States rent from the Government of Panama 
might be situated in Nicaragua and be the means of 
bringing prosperity to that country—but a little piece of 
paper, disregarded by the man in the street, made just that 
enormous difference. 

The little republic of Latvia on the shores of the Baltic 
was established late in the year 1918. It had been through 
some momentous times during the previous four years, 
for as a part of the former Russian Empire, it had been 
invaded by Germany and been under a military occupa- 
tion. However, on the withdrawal of the German troops 
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the republic was declared and the state of Latvia came 
into being. Although in the early days the idea of using 
postage stamps was adopted by the nations with some 
hesitance, in the more enlightened times of the last forty 
years a stamp issue is one of the first things a new state 
thinks of. It is an excellent way of telling the world that 
they have a new partner in the Commonwealth of Nations, 
and it gives a new-born state a certain national pride. 

So very soon after becoming a fully fledged republic 
instead of a part of Russia or an occupied territory, 
Latvia issued a couple of stamps. This was in December, 
1918, and at that time one of the hardest of commodities 
to find anywhere was paper. Stamps Latvia had to have, 
but they were unable to lay their hands on supplies of 
suitable paper to print them on at a moment’s notice. 
There were, however, quite a lot of supplies which the 
Germans had left behind them when they left Latvia, and 
among these were found a large number of military maps. 
These were better than nothing, and so the maps were 
taken to the printing works and used in lieu of anything 
better, the stamps being printed on the reverse side. 
Complete sheets showing a whole map are quite scarce 
to-day, though a few years ago there were plenty about. 
The sheets of stamps have, however, been broken up, 
either for use while the stamps were current, or by dealers 
to supply collectors since, so while complete maps are 
hard to find, single copies showing a part of the map on 
the back may be picked up for a copper or two. 

Another shift or improvisation to which Latvia was put 
was in 1920, when a set of three stamps were printed on the 
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backs of bank notes which had been prepared for issue by 
a local authority. These too are quite common as single 
stamps, but difficult to find in complete sheets. 

The early history of the Serbian, now the Jugoslavian, 
state was hectic to say the least of it. Originally part of 
the Ottoman Empire, it achieved its independence under a 
leader known as ‘Black George’ or Karageorge. After 
that there was much internal strife, and the ruling family 
throughout the time that stamps were issued was that of 
Obrenovitch. In 1903, the ruling Obrenovitch prince, 
King Alexander I, was the cause of a lot of internal faction, 
and an opposition party was set up to dethrone him and 
place in his stead Peter Karageorgevich, the grandson of the 
former liberator of the Serbian people. This was managed 
by a military coup d’ état with tragic results. On the 10th 
June, 1903, some of the conspirator officers forced their 
way into the Royal Palace at Belgrade and brutally 
murdered King Alexander and his wife, Queen Draga. 
The Obrenovitch dynasty was ended and immediately 
afterwards Peter Karageorgevich ascended the throne as 
Peter I. 

When a new King ascends the throne, one of the first 
things to be done is to have new stamps, particularly in 
cases where the change in rulers has been effected some- 
what unconstitutionally. While these were being prepared 
the old stamps were variously overprinted, but in 1904 a 
completely new series to mark the Coronation of King 
Peter I made their appearance. These had been designed 
in Paris by the celebrated French stamp engraver Eugene 
Mouchon, who chose as the central vignette of his design 
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a double portrait of King Peter I and his illustrious forbear 
Karageorge. These stamps were accordingly printed and 
issued, but after they had been on sale for a few days it 
was found that by turning the stamps upside-down a 
grotesque but otherwise unmistakable portrait of the 
murdered King Alexander was to be seen between the two 
portraits. 

These stamps are known to collectors as the ‘Death 
Mask’ set, and it has never been established how the 
third portrait found its way into the design. Mouchon was 
taxed with it, but denied that he had done any such thing. 
It may be sheer coincidence, nobody really knows, but 
there it is. A real ‘Sunday Paper’ mystery story. 

_ If you will look at your stamp catalogue, you will find 
that at the end of the year 1911, a new series of stamps 
was issued in India bearing the portrait of the new 
King Emperor George V. In this set there are two stamps 
in different designs, but both of the same denomination, 
two and a half annas. The first design looks harmless 
enough in all conscience, but the Indian Government had 
to withdraw it for fear of offending the religious feelings of 
a large section of the community. If you look at the 
portrait closely, you will find that His Majesty is portrayed 
in Coronation Robes over which are a number of orders. 
One of these is, fittingly enough, the Order of the Indian 
Empire, the badge of which is an elephant. It was this 
elephant that caused the trouble. You will see that it is 
necessarily very small in the stamp reproduction, and 
unless you were told what it was you might be quite 
justifiably excused for not recognizing it as an elephant. 
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That is what happened in India. The people did not know 
what it was their Emperor was wearing, and the Hindus, 
thinking no doubt of the time of the Mutiny and greased 
cartridges, immediately assumed that it was a pig and an 
intentional affront on their religion. This may seem a very 
childish sort of thing, a storm in a teacup all over nothing, 
but the Indian Government realized the seriousness of it 
all, and the stamp was withdrawn and replaced by another 
in 1913 which did not show the order. Public opinion in 
India won the day, and what might have developed into an 
awkward situation was averted by the prompt action of the 
authorities. 

Another occasion where stamps had to be withdrawn 
because of religious objections was in Sudan in 1898-1902. 
The first regular stamps of Sudan showing an Arab postman 
crossing the desert were issued in 1898. These were printed 
on paper bearing a watermark of a quatrefoil device. On 
the surface there was nothing that anyone could object to 
in the stamps, but the watermark was the cause of trouble. 
The Mohammedan members of the community were 
greatly incensed and refused to use the stamps, saying that 
the watermark device was the sign of the Cross, and that 
in licking the stamp to affix it to a letter they were being 
compelled to commit an act of adoration to the Cross. 
Once again common sense stepped in and saved a cause of 
possible trouble. In 1902 the stamps were reissued but on 
new paper watermarked with multiple crescents and stars, 
the sign of the Prophet, and danger was averted. 

The Dominion of Canada has a very large French 
Speaking population, and is officially bi-lingual, though it 
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was not until 1908 that the first stamps bearing any part of 
the inscription in the French language appeared. In 1897 
a set of stamps bearing a portrait of Queen Victoria in 
widow’s weeds was issued, the four corners of the design 
being filled by the insertion of maple leaves, the emblem 
of Canada. On an oval band round the central portrait the 
words ‘Canada Postage’ and the value in words was placed. 
The French speaking population objected to this, saying 
that they would have to learn English to find out what 
denomination each stamp was for, or remain in ignorance. 
This may have been true in respect of a small portion of 
the community, but the move was rather one of racial 
instigation than for any other reason. However, the 
Canadian Government met the objection half way, and 
while it was another ten years before any part of a 
Canadian postage stamp was inscribed in French, the 
maple leaves in the lower corners of the design were 
removed and tablets containing numerals indicative of the 
denomination put in their place. These stamps in amended 
design appeared in the following year, 1899. 

In 1833, Great Britain formally occupied the Falkland 
Islands, a small group in the South Atlantic Ocean, off the 
southerly end of South America. Both at and since that 
time, our possession of these islands has been strenuously 
contested by the Government of the Argentine Republic, 
but we have ignored these claims, and the Falkland Islands 
are still a Crown Colony of Great Britain. In 1933, a 
special set of stamps was issued in the Falklands to 
commemorate the centenary of British rule. They are an 
extremely handsome series of pictorial designs and have 
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been very popular with collectors. They were not, however, 
popular with the authorities in the Argentine, who seemed 
to think that by making such a stamp issue, Great Britain 
was ‘rubbing it in’ that the Argentinian claim was 
dismissed. When, therefore, letters came from the 
Falkland Island to addresses in the Argentine Republic, 
the postal authorities refused to recognize these stamps as 
being valid for paying postage, and surcharged the 
unfortunate addressees with double the postage payable, 
just as though the letters had been posted without any 
stamps at all. 

Three years later they went one better. In 1933, the 
Argentine issued a long set of postage stamps, many in 
pictorial designs, typical of production and industry. In 
one of these, the one peso value, there was reproduced an 
outline map of South America, with the territory of the 
Argentine Republic heavily shaded in chocolate. The 
Falkland Islands are shown on this stamp, and they are 
shaded in exactly the same colour as the territory of the 
Argentine on the mainland. Protestations were made at 
the time about this philatelic attempt to establish control 
over a British Colony, but the Argentine authorities chose 
to ignore it. More than that, when in 1937 this stamp was 
reissued in an amended design, the Falklands were still 
Shaded as though they were a part of the Argentine. 

This is not the only example of ‘taking possession’ of 
territory by the simple expedient of issuing a map stamp 
and including the area under dispute as your own. Both 
before and during the Paraguayan-Bolivian War, which 
was fought over the possession of a tract of land between 
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the two countries called the Chaco, both Bolivia and 
Paraguay issued stamps showing maps of their respective 
countries and including the Chaco as their own. The 
Paraguayans marked the tract ‘Chaco Paraguayo’ and at 
the foot of the stamp placed a motto which translated 
read ‘Has been, is, and will be’, while Bolivia, though not 
resorting to slogans, also issued map stamps with the same 
territory clearly inscribed ‘Chaco Boliviano’. Both sides 
were greatly incensed at the other’s impertinence in using 
stamps to give publicity to their claims, and the matter 
was not settled until after a long and sanguinary conflict. 

It has been exceptional for the postage stamps of a 
British Colony to bear the effigy of any person other than 
the Sovereign, or members of the Royal Family. In 
recent years the portraits of a few celebrated commoners 
have been so used, but these have been for the most part 
on stamps in commemorative sets; the regular issues, if 
they bear any portrait at all, display that of the reigning 
King or Queen. In 1860, however, the portrait of a 
commoner did appear on a postage stamp, and what is 
more it was placed there, if not at his order, then with his 
tacit knowledge and consent. 

This was in the British North American Colony of New 
Brunswick, which is now incorporated in the Dominion of 
Canada. In the year 1860, New Brunswick abandoned its 
colonial currency, a debased form of Sterling, and adopted 
the dollars and cents monetary system used in the United 
States and Canada. Consequent upon this, new stamps, 
valued in the new currency, had to be provided, and the 
then Postmaster General, the Hon. Charles Connell, 
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ordered the American Bank Note Company of New York 
to prepare and supply stamps of 1, 5, 10, 124, and 17 cents 
denominations. When these were delivered, it was found 
that on the 5 cents stamp there was a portrait of Connell 
himself, and not the customary head of Queen Victoria. 
There was immediately a storm of protest, and the 
Legislative Council of New Brunswick, being apprised of 
the fact, ordered Connell to refrain from issuing the stamp 
and procure another design incorporating the effigy of 
Queen Victoria. Connell refused to do this, and on the 
Legislative Council persisting in their demand, was 
compelled to resign. 

The Legislative Council stated that they had been kept 
in the dark as to what designs the new stamps were to take, 
and as a result of Connell’s temerity, a motion was passed 
that all correspondence relating to the matter be handed 
to them. 

A few of these stamps were issued, but a very few, and 
they are worth a lot of money to-day; even the unused 
copies are listed at £120. This stamp remains as a witness 
to human vanity, or ‘pride goeth before a fall’, for all 
that Connell got out of it was a lot of undesirable publicity 
and the loss of a position worth £600 a year. 

In 1934, the United States of America issued a com- 
memorative stamp to mark the tercentenary of the 
discovery of what is now the state of Wisconsin. This was 
pictorial in design and shows the discoverer, Jean Nicolet, 
landing on the shores of Green Bay, a part of Lake 
Michigan. In the foreground are a party of Indians 
awaiting the arrival of Nicolet and his party who are 
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shown approaching. But the odd thing about it is that 
Nicolet, who is leading his men, is dressed up in a Chinese 
costume; and there is nothing on the stamp to tell us 
anything about this somewhat strange procedure. 

Nicolet was a Frenchman, one of Champlain’s 
lieutenants in New France, as Canada was then called. 
The sphere of French dominion only extended to a few 
settlements on the shore of the St. Lawrence River, and 
Champlain was anxious to find out what lay farther to the 
westward. He therefore sent Nicolet on an expedition of 
exploration. The dream of explorers then and for many 
years afterwards was to find the North West Passage, the 
alternative route to the Indies and Cathay. Nicolet 
thought that he would find it by going up the St. Lawrence 
and traversing the Great Lakes, and so that he would be 
properly dressed on his arrival took a complete Mandarin’s 
outfit with him. When he landed at Green Bay in 
Wisconsin, he thought that he had found the North West 
Passage and that he was stepping on the soil of China. He 
therefore put on his Mandarin’s outfit to impress the 
‘Chinese’, but only found a few Red Indians. What they 
thought of his rig-out is not recorded. 

Every stamp has a story of some sort or other; it may be 
prosaic, amusing, or dramatic, but the story is there just 
the same. As you come to an appreciation of your stamps 
seek for the ‘story behind the stamp’; it may take a little 
finding but it is there, and you will discover an added 
charm in this hobby of stamp collecting, a charm un- 
suspected by those who do not collect. In a way, too, this 
is where the general or medium collector gets a lot more 
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fun out of his hobby that the serious advanced philatelist, 
who is all wrapped up in the mysteries of production and 
has but little time to spare for the more, in his eyes, 
frivolous side of the hobby. The beauty of stamp 
collecting as a pursuit is that it has something for 
everybody ; and even those who do not possess a special gift 
for the strenuous scientific research that is essential to 
becoming a real philatelist and obtaining honour in 
the world of stamps, can at least follow their own 
inclination and get a great deal of amusement and 
knowledge out of the story behind the stamp. 
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Before a postage stamp is ready for sale at the post 
office, it has to go through many stages of production. 
Designs are prepared, and are submitted to the appro- 
priate authorities, who make suggestions often entailing 
the preparation of completely new designs. From the 
accepted design a die has to be made, and from this die 
the printing plates are ‘laid down’, after which the actual 
process of printing commences. When the stamps 
come off the presses, they have to be cut into sheets of a 
convenient size for issue to post offices, and some form 
of aid to separation has to be performed. In modern times 
this takes the form of perforating the gutters between the 
individual stamps on the sheet, but in earlier days other 
methods were employed. Lastly, if the stamps have been 
printed on ungummed paper, the sheets of stamps have to 
be gummed and dried. They are then parcelled up into 
bundles of so many sheets each and delivered to the stores 
department of the postal administration concerned, and 
issued by them to postmasters up and down the country 
for sale to the public. It will be seen therefore that the 
production of such a small thing as a postage stamp is not 
without its problems and difficulties, and is in fact a 
much more complicated business than most people 
imagine. 

99 
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In the early days of adhesive postage stamps, the 
methods of production employed were mainly manual. 
Engraved plates were used on hand-operated presses, the 
gum or mucilage being applied after printing by hand- 
wielded brushes. As the idea of the adhesive stamp gained 
popular support, and thanks to the greatly reduced postal 
charges the habit of corresponding through the post 
became general, more and more stamps were needed to 
cope with the wants of the various administrations. The 
introduction of power presses, the making of paper by 
machinery and supplying it ready-gummed to the printers 
all followed in time, but it is a far cry from the laborious 
business of printing the first postage stamps to the super- 
mechanized processes used to-day. 

To understand stamps at all, it is necessary to have a 
rough idea of the methods of production that have been 
used from time to time, and it is proposed therefore to 
examine these methods and to explain in as simple language 
as possible the main characteristics of the various methods. 

Generally speaking, stamps are produced by one of four 
basic processes: Line Engraving, Surface Printing, Litho- 
graphy, or Photogravure. All of these have their various 
sub processes, and most of them are known by differing 
names under different conditions. 

We will first examine Line Engraving, the process by 
which the first postage stamps were produced. This 
consists in the printing paper being brought under pressure 
into contact with a printing plate which has had the lines of 
the design which it is intended to reproduce in colour 
cut into it. These recesses having been filled with ink, 
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the pressure exerted on the paper forces it into these 
crevices and picks up the ink placed therein. 

The first stage in this process is the transference of the 
accepted design from paper to metal. This is known as 
engraving the die, a task which even to-day can only be 
accomplished by a skilled craftsman working by hand. 
The engraver takes the design and reproduces this in 
reverse on a block of smooth softened steel, in exactly the 
same size as it is intended the finished stamps should be. 
Roughly, he cuts metal away to correspond with those 
portions of the design which it is intended to reproduce in 
colour. Impressions are taken from this, called Die Proofs, 
and if there are any last minute alterations or emendations, 
the engraver attends to them. The metal is then hardened 
and the die is completed. As we shall have occasion to 
speak of other dies in the process of stamp production, it is 
generally accepted that this Original die is called the 
Master Die. 

Impressions from this Master Die are then taken by 
pressure on a block or roller of softened steel, and 
as the Master Die was in reverse design, a negative 
in short, the impressions taken from it on the roller are 
positives. It is from these positive impressions that the 
actual printing plate is made, and these are known as 
Working Dies, or more rarely, Working Masters. If there 
is only one stamp to be reproduced, then the design in its 
entirety is engraved on the Master Die; but if, as is usually 
the case, it is intended to manufacture a number of 
stamps, identical in general design, but differing in 
denomination, then the details of the value are omitted 
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from the Master Die, and only added on the Working 
Dies which will produce the different printing plates. The 
process of ‘rocking in’ has been explained in Chapter One 
when we were dealing with the manufacture of the ‘Penny 
Black’, so there is no need to go over the same ground 
again. The design is rocked in as many times as is desired, 
the surface of the printing plate 1s then hardened, and it is 
ready for printing. We have now passed through four 
processes in the making of a postage stamp, the Original 
Design, in positive, the Master Die in negative, the 
Working Die or Dies, in positive, and the printing plate, 
in negative again. Impressions from this, the stamps 
themselves, will of course be in positive. 

The plate is now ready to be ‘put to press’. Ink is 
applied to its surface, usually by means of rollers, so that 
all of the recessed portions of the design are filled with 
pigment. The flat surface of the plate is then wiped clean, 
so that the only ink remaining is in the crevices of the 
design. Then the paper is brought in contact with 
the plate, pressure exerted, and the ink transferred 
from the plate to the paper. The stamps have been 
printed. 

Until recent years, all line engraving, which by the way is 
also known as recess printing or the intaglio method, was 
done on flat-bed machines, that is, the surface of the 
printing plate was quite flat. With the advent of modern 
machinery and the development of printing processes, the 
plates are made in two halves and bent in semicircular 
shape before hardening. These two halves are then joined 
round a cylinder and the stamps are printed on power- 
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driven rotary presses. This most modern method is called 
the Rotary Recess process. 

Although, as we have seen, the first postage stamps were 
produced by this method, in certain out of the way parts of 
the globe a more primitive form of line engraving was 
practised. This was the direct engraving of the printing 
plate by hand. To do this the engraver had to reproduce 
the design on the plate as many times as it was desired to 
complete the plate, and the whole work being manual, it 
is not surprising that minute differences between individual 
impressions may be found. The study of early stamps 
produced by this method, such as the ‘Sydney Views’ of 
New South Wales and the ‘Half Lengths’ of Victoria, is a 
source of great joy to philatelists, who seek to identify 
each individual impression with its exact position on the 
plate, and to tell by the depth or otherwise of the printing 
at what stage in the history of the plate the particular 
stamp under consideration was printed. In the case of the 
celebrated ‘Post Office’ stamps of Mauritius, a single 
impression of each value was engraved direct on to a 
copper plate, and the stamps printed from this one at a 
time ; this is an example of a single engraved piece of metal 
being a Master Die and a Printing Plate at one and the 
same time. 

The next process we have to examine is Surface Printing, 
which is the exact opposite of Line Engraving. In this, the 
portions of the design which it is intended to reproduce in 
colour stand out, while the surrounding space on which it 
is not desired to print is cut away. Surface Printing is like 
printing from type, and hence: its alternative title of 
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Typography. The dies are made and the plates laid down 
in the same way as for Line Engraving, except that 
in surface printing, the flat surface of the plate coincides 
with that portion of the design that it 1s required to print, and 
the cut away or recessed portion with the part which is to 
remain uncoloured. Ink is applied as before by rollers, and 
when the paper comes in contact with the plate it picks up 
the ink from the flat surface instead of being pressed into 
the crevices. This is a speedier and cheaper method of 
production, but it is of course impossible to reproduce 
designs with as much detail and beauty of workmanship as 
by the more laborious but more artistically satisfactory 
means of Line Engraving. 

A development of surface printing is Electrotyping. By 
this process, the working dies are placed in an electro- 
plating bath and have a shell of metal plated upon them. 
These shells are then removed and backed with lead. 
A sufficient number of electros to make a full printing 
plate are used and the plate is printed from in the same way 
as an ordinary steel plate. These electros have a very short 
life, however, and show signs of wear very quickly. 

Like the recess method, the early use of surface printing 
for stamp production was confined to Flat Bed machines, 
but with the general introduction of rotary presses, curved 
plates have been made and stamps are now usually printed 
from rotary plates. 

Lithography as a method for stamp production was a 
process once fairly extensively but now seldom used. In 
its essentials it differs from both recess and surface printing. 
The printing plate consists of a porous stone, or a piece of 
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metal with a specially prepared surface, upon which the 
desired design is imposed by means of a transfer. This 
transfer is made in some greasy or oily medium, and the 
plate is then immersed in water or moistened in some 
manner. Grease naturally repels water, and this moisture 
only adheres to that part of the plate which has not 
picked up any portion of the transfer. Ink is then applied 
by rollers, and this in itself being greasy in nature is 
attracted to the transferred portion but does not stick to 
the wettened parts of the plate. Paper is then brought in 
contact with the plate, and the design is transferred to the 
sheet. An elaboration of this process is that whereby the 
ink is picked up from the plate by a roller, which then 
comes in contact with the paper; this is known as Offset 
Lithography. Although it is possible to obtain a good deal 
of detail by this method, the resulting work is usually very 
flat, and lacks the finish of line engraving. 

The most modern method of stamp production 1s Photo- 
gravure. This is really a form of Recess Printing, but its 
details are so different from line engraving that it is 
described separately. Photogravure is not the same as 
printing from half-tone blocks—a common but incorrect 
assumption. 

In the first place, the design is photographed. From this 
a number of negatives are taken by a special camera called 
a ‘Step and Repeat Camera’ which reproduces as many 
photographs of the original design as are needed, arranging 
them in the form that is desired for the printing plate. 
A negative comprising, say, a hundred reproductions of the 


1 The stamps illustrating this book are printed from half-tone blocks. 
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desired design in the form of a sheet of stamps having been 
made, this is placed very carefully on the surface of a 
printing plate which is then etched. The dark portions of 
the negative, which it is intended to reproduce in white or 
in a light shade, are not so deeply etched as those which 
are clear (in the same way as a photographic negative 
protects printing paper when developing an ordinary 
snapshot), and so a great many gradations of light and 
shade blending into each other are successfully reproduced. 
After etching, the gelatine backing of the negative is 
removed, and the plate is ready for printing. Ink is 
applied by rollers, that on the flat surface wiped off, and 
paper brought into contact as before. Most photogravure 
work is done on rotary machines, and this is sometimes 
called Rotogravure. 

The vast numbers of stamps that are required every day 
by the large postal administrations of the world made it 
necessary to adapt the more speedy methods of surface 
printing, and later photogravure, for stamp production. 
In the same way, this demand for quantities of stamps has 
brought the Rotary Press to the forefront and to a great 
extent displaced the Flat Bed process. These modern 
stamps lack the fine and careful workmanship of the hand- 
produced labels of days gone by, but that was inevitable. 
We may hope that more administrations will follow the 
example of the United States of America and produce all 
their stamps by the Rotary Recess method, a modern 
process capable of producing large quantities of stamps 
very speedily, and at the same time not sacrificing the 
beauty of design entirely to expediency. 
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We have seen how the plates for printing are made, and 
how the actual stamps are printed, but up to the present 
we have not considered the kind of paper suitable for 
the purpose. There are a great many kinds of paper 
which have been used from time to time for stamp 
production, but all of these can be divided into two 
main groups, Hand-made and Machine-made. In the 
former case, each sheet of paper is manufactured 
separately, while in the machine method the paper is 
produced in rolls, which can, if necessary, be cut into 
sheets before printing. Paper is made either from rag or 
esparto and wood pulp which may contain a proportion 
of rag, and only the higher grades of paper are suitable 
for stamps. 

Hand-made paper is hardly ever used for stamps to-day, 
so we will confine ourselves to a description of the making 
of paper by machinery. The fibre pulp which will 
eventually become paper, a sticky mass somewhat 
resembling porridge, passes between a number of rollers 
in the course of its manufacture to ensure that it is of the 
right thickness and texture. 

For centuries it had been the practice of paper 
makers to incorporate in the texture of the paper 
they produced a ‘watermark’, by which their product 
could be identified. With the coming of the postage stamp, 
one of the chief fears of the post offices was that the 
stamps would be forged, and they therefore ordered that a 
watermark be placed in the paper so that a single device 
fell on each stamp in the printed sheet. In later years a 
composite watermark covering the whole sheet was 
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introduced thus permitting the paper to be used for 
stamps of all sizes. 

This device, though called a watermark, has nothing to 
do with water. While still in the process of manufacture, 
the wet ‘paper in embryo’ passes under a revolving cylinder 
covered with a wire mesh or screen called a ‘Dandy’ or 
‘Dandy Roll’ to which are fixed at requisite intervals small 
pieces of metal or wire called ‘Bits’. These are shaped in 
the design of the required watermark. When the paper 
passes under this cylinder the dandy roll and the bits 
attached thereto impress their form on the paper, with the 
result that when the process of manufacture has been 
completed the paper is thinner in the places where the bits 
have touched it. On holding the completed sheet of paper 
up to the light this thinning of the paper will appear more 
transparent than the rest of the sheet, and the designs will 
be clearly recognizable. 

All watermarks do not take the form of devices. If 
paper is not watermarked at all it is called Wove, for it 
has passed under a dandy roll which has not had any bits 
attached to it and the result is a paper having a texture 
like finely woven cloth. On the other hand the dandy 
may be made up of closely spaced parallel wires, thus 
giving the paper a lined appearance. This is known as 
Laid paper. Most of the stamps which are printed on 
paper without any watermark device are to be found on 
either Wove or Laid paper. If the lines on Laid paper are 
very widely spaced, it is distinguished from the ordinary 
Laid by the name of Batonné, while should the wires in 
the dandy roll be arranged in criss-cross fashion, the paper 
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is called Quadrillé. Although the markings in Laid, 
Batonné, and Quadrillé papers are in reality watermarks 
stamp collectors do not refer to them as such, in 
order to distinguish them from paper watermarked with 
bits. 

In addition to watermarking, various other forms of 
‘safety’ papers have been used for stamp production in 
order to make forgery more difficult. The first of these was 
a Silk Thread paper invented by Mr. John Dickinson and 
used experimentally in Great Britain in 1841. This 
consisted of a number of silk threads merged in the texture 
of the paper and running through each sheet. The 
Embossed stamps of Great Britain were printed on this 
and also many issues of Switzerland and some German 
states. In certain cases different coloured threads were 
used. Another form of ‘safety’ paper takes the form of a 
moiré pattern printed on the surface or the back of the 
sheets before printing the stamp design, but this is just an 
additional printing operation and has nothing to do with 
paper making. This method has been used by many 
countries for safeguarding banknotes from forgery as well 
as stamps. 

Apart from the regular forms, many odd kinds of paper 
have been used from time to time for stamp production. 
The republic of Latvia for instance made its first stamp 
issue by printing on the backs of German military maps, 
while various forms of native hand-made paper, ranging 
from thin tissue or rice paper to harsh material resembling 
poor quality wrapping, have been used, particularly in the 
East. Thick card has occasionally been used, and in 
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France, during the Great War when paper supplies were 
limited, stamps were printed on a very poor quality wove 
paper, greyish in tint, called G.C. or ‘Papier de Grande 
Consommation’. 

A form of paper which has been used quite a lot consists 
of an ordinary wove containing in its texture coloured 
fibres to give it strength and at the same time act as a 
safety device. This is called Granite paper. 

Surfacing, so that if the printed design was tampered 
with, or if any attempt was made to remove a cancellation 
the surface of the paper would be damaged, has been 
practised from time to time. The most common form of 
this is a chalk surface though other coated papers have 
been used. Stamps printed on these papers are highly 
susceptible to damage and if immersed in water the 
colours in which they are printed will run. 

Normally, stamps are printed on white paper (the bluing 
found on the early issues of Great Britain was accidental), 
but in many cases stamps have been intentionally printed 
on paper coloured either right through or only on the 
surface. Various shades of pink, green, blue, and yellow 
are found. Paper coloured right through is manufactured 
in that form, but the surface coloured papers have mostly 
been dyed after manufacture; some indeed have had the 
surface colour printed upon them as in the case of France 
and certain French Colonies. 

Having made a rapid review of the production of the 
paper and the processes of printing, we will now assume 
that we have a complete sheet of postage stamps straight 
off the press. How are these to be divided into units at the 
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post offices when a member of the public comes in and 
asks for a single stamp? In the early days, this very 
necessary business was done either with a knife or more 
usually with a pair of scissors, a tedious method at the 
best, and one which would be utterly impossible in these 
days when enormous quantities of stamps are used. Even 
in those times, when the postage stamp was in its infancy, 
the authorities did all they could to find some easy way of 
dividing the sheets of stamps, and they encouraged the 
experiments of private individuals who sought to find an 
answer to this problem. 

Two methods of separation have been used in the 
history of the postage stamp. By collectors, these processes 
are known as Rouletting and Perforation, though printers 
refer to both methods as Perforation. Both consist in 
weakening the paper in the unprinted gutters between the 
stamps on the sheet, so that, with a little pressure, they can 
be separated by hand without fear of tearing the stamps 
themselves. The fundamental difference between the two 
methods is this, that while perforation actually removes 
portions of the paper from between the separate stamps, 
in rouletting the paper is weakened without any such 
removal. 

The first method to be invented was rouletting, by 
which slits were cut in the paper along the margins, either 
with a rowel shaped wheel or by means of tiny knives. 
Rouletting is now almost obsolete so far as stamp 
production is concerned, but it was practised for a 
considerable time, and many different forms of rouletting 
were used. Firstly there was a straightforward roulette 
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which made straight cuts between the stamps; this is 
known by the French term of Percé en Lignes. If the cuts 
were placed at angles to each other, giving a saw-tooth 
effect when the stamps were separated, it was called a 
Zig-zag roulette, or Percé en Scie, while on occasion the 
knives used were curved in shape giving an undulating 
appearance to a single separated stamp. This is called an 
Arce Roulette, or Percé en Arc. 

Before coming to perforation proper, it will be as well 
to examine a form of separation which is usually described 
in stamp catalogues as ‘Pin Perforation’. This consists in 
sharp pins being driven through the gaps between stamps 
to weaken the sheet, but as this process does not remove 
any of the paper from the sheet, it is not a true perforation 
but a development of the roulette. Stamps ‘perforated’ 
on sewing machines, as has been done in countries not 
possessing proper perforating machinery, fall into the same 
category. 

We now come to perforation proper, and this, as we have 
seen, consists in removing some small portions of the 
paper between the stamps on the printed sheet. This is 
performed by means of machines specially made for the 
purpose, which contain rows of small punches called ‘Pins’ 
which stamp out small holes from between the stamps. 
These are to be found in three forms, called Line, Comb, 
and Harrow perforators. 

The Harrow machine is so made up that it contains a 
sufficient number of ‘Pins’ to perforate a complete sheet of 
stamps in both directions at one operation. Although this 
might seem the simplest method of perforating, and also 
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the quickest, these Harrow machines have their technical 
drawbacks, and are but little used to-day. 

The Line or Guillotine machine has its ‘Pins’ arranged in 
a single line, necessitating a separate operation to perforate 
the horizontal and vertical intervals between each row of 
stamps on the sheet. This may sound a laborious process, 
but these machines are extensively used to-day, the 
great thing in their favour being that they can be used to 
perforate stamps of any size on the same machine. 

In Great Britain, and most other countries where the 
stamps are of a standard size from year to year, a machine 
called a Comb perforator is mainly used. This contains one 
long row of ‘Pins’ sufficient to perforate an entire row of 
stamps on the sheet at a single operation, and from this 
row, at intervals the width of a stamp apart, are other 
short rows of pins at right angles to the main row. These 
spurs are the length of a stamp. Starting therefore from 
the top of a sheet, the first operation of a comb machine 
perforates the top horizontal edge, and the vertical 
intervals between each stamp in the first row. The second 
operation perforates the horizontal interval between the 
first and second rows of stamps, thus completing the all- 
round perforation of the first row, and the vertical intervals 
between the stamps in the second row. The process is 
repeated, once for each row, down to the bottom of the 
sheet, the last stroke of the machine completing the 
perforation of the bottom row, and at the same time 
perforating through the bottom margin. The machine need 
not be used from top to bottom, and in some cases you will 
find stamps where one or other of the side margins is 
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perforated through. This shows that the Comb machine 
has been used laterally. If on the other hand the perfora- 
tions go through opposite margins, it is more likely that 
a Line machine has been used. 

In very up-to-date works, a Triple Comb, or even a Five 
Comb machine may be used. This, at a single operation, 
completely perforates two or four rows of stamps, and 
partly perforates a third or fifth. As the stamps will have 
been printed in perfect register, it is usual to perforate 
anything from three to five sheets of stamps at a time. If 
the machine is worn or badly adjusted it is usual to find 
stamps which have been faultily perforated, the paper not 
being properly punched out of the sheet, leaving little discs 
of paper, which should have been removed, adhering 
between the ‘teeth’ of the perforation. “Teeth’ is the term 
given to the protuberant pieces of paper sticking out 
round a perforated stamp. 

Having got a stamp printed and found a means of 
separating the units in a sheet, the last thing is to discover 
a way to affix it to the mail matter which it is intended to 
prepay. In some countries, particularly those with torrid 
climates, stamps are sold without any such aid, and pots of 
gum are placed on the post office counters for the public to 
stick their stamps on to their letters. This, however, is not 
a usual practice. The first stamps of Great Britain were 
provided with a mucilage of pure gum arabic placed on the 
reverse side. This was applied by hand with brushes after 
printing. Although slow, and a constant source of worry 
to the contractors, this method was all very well as long 
as stamps were issued in imperforate state, that is with no 
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artificial means of separation. With the coming of 
perforation, the stamps had to be gummed before perfora- 
tion, and as the sheets showed a distinct tendency to curl 
at the slightest variation in temperature, the business of 
perforating was greatly complicated. 

To-day, most stamps are printed on paper which 1s 
supplied to the printers ready gummed, which simplifies 
matters a lot. There is still the tendency for the gummed 
paper to curl, and many experiments with gum have been 
made to get over this difficulty. In certain countries, 
notably Canada and Germany, the gum is applied in 
ridges, giving a rippled effect which has the property of 
breaking up the surface of the gum and rendering it less 
likely to curl. Gum is perhaps the least important of the 
things which are used to make a stamp from the collector’s 
point of view, and with these few brief remarks on the 
subject of mucilage we can leave the subject of stamp 
production. 

The above review 1s sketchy to an extreme, and the keen 
philatelist will of course wish to know more about the 
stamps which he is studying. As these details differ in 
small points in practically every country in the world, 
there is no space in a book of this size to give them all, 
and the seeker after knowledge is recommended to consult 
the various articles and handbooks dealing with the stamps 
of his particular pet country on an advanced scale. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HOBBY AND THE COLLECTOR 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE HOBBY AND THE COLLECTOR 


Why is it that otherwise sane men and women, who 
might pass their leisure hours in so many other forms of 
amusement, collect these little pieces of paper? It cannot 
be because they are all beautiful to behold, for many 
stamp issues are crude in the extreme, while others, though 
excellently produced, are anything but artistic gems. No 
one seems to have found an answer to this question apart 
from some general observations that homo sapiens is a 
collecting mortal, and that those who do not collect 
stamps turn their acquisitiveness into other fields and 
collect china, wives, furniture, or books. 

The beauty of stamp collecting as a hobby is that it 
attracts all kinds and conditions of men. There are so 
many reasons why people are attracted to stamps. It may 
be the designs, the colours, the historical associations 
which they conjure up, anything. But if you ask the 
average stamp collector to tell you exactly why he started 
stamps as a pastime, you will find it difficult to get a cut- 
and-dried reply. Most collectors do not know why they 
started the hobby. In a number of cases it was long ago 
when they began—‘I started as a kid at school, and some- 
how or other kept it up’ is a usual answer. Lady collectors 
on the other hand are usually started on the primrose path 
of philately because ‘they look so pretty’—the stamps, not 
necessarily the ladies. 
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In the very early days, when there were only a few 
stamps in the world, collecting started in what to-day is 
regarded as a rather debased form. People accumulated 
stamps in magpie fashion, to see how many they could 
amass. Other ‘philatelic’ pursuits in the ’40’s and *50’s of 
the last century were the making of stamp ‘snakes’— 
threading stamps on a piece of thread or twine, a classic 
example of a useless Victorian nicknack. When examples 
of these are found to-day, the remarks passed by stamp 
collectors of the twentieth century at the neat little hole 
through the centre of each stamp would be illuminating to 
the painstaking ‘collector’ of long ago. Another form of 
collecting very popular in middle Victorian days was 
purely decorative. Stamps were accumulated and designs 
made by pasting them on to plates, trays, fire-screens and 
the like. These were then varnished over, put in the 
‘parlour’ or drawing-room and forgotten. Stamp pictures 
were made in very much the same way, the stamps being 
cut to shape into an ‘artistic’ whole. 

The very first mention of stamp collecting that has been 
found is contained in an advertisement in The Times of 
1841. This read, ‘A young lady being desirous of covering 
her dressing-room with cancelled postage stamps invites 
the assistance of strangers in her project.’ To-day we 
regard the amassing of quantities of stamps with no 
other object in view but numbers, as a silly way of going 
about collecting: stamps have to be studied. It is interest- 
ing to note that the wits of 1842 thought very much the 
same thing, apart from the studying angle. In a copy of 
Punch of that year we find the following scathing verse :— 
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‘When was a folly so pestilent hit upon 
As folks running mad to collect every spit-upon 
Post Office Stamp, that’s been soiled and been writ upon! 
Oh, for Swift! such a subject his spleen to emit upon. 
*Tis said that some fool in mustachios has split upon 
The rock of a bet 
And therefore must get 
To avoid loss and debt 
Half the town as collectors to waste time and wit upon 
Bothering and forcing their friends to submit, upon 
Pain of displeasure 
To fill a peck measure 
With the coveted treasure 
Of so many Old stamps as perforce can be hit upon. 


Do, dearest Punch, let fly a sharp skit upon 
This New pursuit, and an Ass’s head fit upon 
The Crest of the Order of Knights of the Spit-upon.’ 


There were plenty of other remarks in similar vein, 
but to judge from the number of damaged stamps 
one comes across to-day in the form of decorations and 
the like, the early ‘collectors’ must have thrived on 
persecution. 

But stamp collecting as we know and term it, a pastime 
ranging from a hobby to a scientific pursuit, was not born 
until about 1861 when a group of French enthusiasts, 
realizing the educational and intellectual claims of the 
postage stamp as a subject for study, banded themselves 
together. There were then about 500 stamps issued in the 
whole world, and the cult of stamp collecting had become 
sufficiently important by September 1861 for one Oscar 
Berger-Levrault of Strassbourg to print and publish the 
first list of stamps, under the title Timbres Poste. Thus the 
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literature of stamp collecting, so important to followers of 
the hobby, was born. 

During the same year, 1861, the hobby of stamp 
collecting spread to England. Birchin Lane, in the City 
of London, was the meeting place of enthusiasts, and from 
contemporary accounts we hear of an open air exchange 
being conducted in this metropolitan backwater, which 
became so popular that the police had to move the 
crowds on. 

In April, 1862, the first stamp publication in the English 
language made its appearance. This was the work of one 
Frederick Booty, a Brighton artist, who brought out a 
thirty-two page booklet entitled Aids to Stamp Collectors ; 
like its French predecessor it was a listing of all the 
postage stamps then known. 

Other early stamp books in the English language to 
be published in the early ’sixties were the Hand Catalogue 
of Postage Stamps, by Dr. J. E. Grey, F.R.S., F.LS., 
of the British Museum, and Mount Brown’s Catalogue 
of British Colonial and Foreign Stamps. 

This Dr. Grey, by the way, claimed to be one of the 
first, 1f not the first serious stamp collector in the world. 
He is, by the way, the same person as we mentioned in 
the first chapter of this book as a claimant to the title 
of the originator of the adhesive postage stamp. In the 
first of a series of stamp articles which he wrote in Young 
England in 1862, he said: ‘The collecting of postage 
stamps having lately become a fashion. ..I may state 
that I began to collect them shortly after the system was 
established, and for many years before it became a 
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fashion...’ and then he goes on to put forward his 
claims to being the first person to think of the adhesive 
label as a postage stamp. 

The year 1862 was also important for the advent of the 
first stamp album, and the first periodical devoted entirely 
to the hobby. Prior to this, there had been no accepted 
method of housing a stamp collection. Specimens were 
stuck down in scrap books, exercise books, anywhere. 
A certain M. Justin Lallier, who carried on business as a 
stamp dealer in Paris, published a stamp album with 
spaces to take all the postage stamps known to him. 
Separate editions in French, German, and English 
were brought out, and his publication met with instant 
success. The great drawback to this album was that 
when a stamp was printed in any other form than 
rectangular, the spaces provided for it followed the 
shape of the printed design. So many early stamps, 
such as the embossed Great Britain and the early Ceylon, 
were cut to shape by those who wanted to mount them 
in Lallier’s album. This proceeding detracts from the 
value of such stamps in the eyes of collectors, and many 
fine stamps have been ruined in this way. On the publi- 
cation of the first English album, by Edward A. Oppen, 
this was rectified, but in the early days quantities of 
valuable stamps were mutilated. 

Many journals, such as All the Year Round, Notes and 
Queries, etc., had given a certain amount of space to the 
new hobby, but it was not until 15th December, 1862, 
that the first publication entirely for collectors, the 
Monthly Advertiser, made its appearance. This pioneer 
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of the many hundreds of journals devoted to stamp 
collecting was published by Messrs. Edward Moore 
and Co., of Liverpool, and sold for one penny a 
“copy. 

That clumsy and pretentious word ‘Philately’, im- 
perfectly understood by many who term themselves 
‘Philatelists’, was coined in the year 1865 by a Frenchman, 
M. G. Herpin. He derived it from the two Greek words 
philos and ateleia. Literally, a love of freedom from 
taxation, a cult which finds many adherents in all ages, 
as the presence of a stamp on a letter signified that it was 
prepaid and therefore not taxed on delivery, so those who 
loved the symbols of this freedom, i.e. postage stamps, 
were called philatelists, and their hobby philately. 

Although there is nothing to stop the veriest tyro 
calling himself a philatelist if he wishes to, in modern 
times the term has come to have a precise meaning, by 
which philatelists are distinguished from stamp collectors. 
One of the beauties of stamp collecting is that you can 
approach it from practically any angle you desire. You 
can collect the stamps of all countries, any single country, 
by designs, or what you will. You can regard it as a 
pastime to be indulged in during your hours of leisure 
or you can approach it from the scientific viewpoint. 
Where many of the early issues are concerned, little is 
known of their inception, the difficulties of production 
and the like. Among the vast band of stamp collectors 
in the world are a select few, who, in addition to collecting 
stamps, study them and attempt by means of research 
to solve the problems of what actually happened in the 
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dim and distant past. These are the true philatelists, 
those who regard their stamps as scientific material from 
which something can be learned. The recorded slip of 
an engraver’s tool on the surface of a printed stamp, be 
it ever so small, brings joy to the heart of the philatelist, 
while to the stamp collector who has not advanced 
to this stage, it means nothing. All Philatelists are 
Stamp Collectors, but few Stamp Collectors are Phila- 
telists. 

The social side of stamp collecting saw the light in 
1865, when a Stamp Society was formed in Paris. 
Collectors wanted to get together to exchange duplicates 
and talk about their treasures. The open air bourse of 
Birchin Lane had been a step in the right direction 
but it had many disadvantages, the chief being, as we 
have seen, that the police strongly disapproved of the 
congestion caused thereby. Another society was formed 
in New York in 1867, but both this and the earlier Paris 
society came to a speedy end. 

The first society in England was formed on 10th April, 
1869, at 93 Great Russell Street, London. This was called 
the Philatelic Society, London, its first President being 
Sir Daniel Cooper, and its Vice-President, Judge Phil- 
brick. This society is still in existence, and having 
received Royal Patronage from His late Majesty King 
George the Fifth, is now termed The Royal Philatelic 
Society, London. This is the senior philatelic society 
in the world, the forerunner of innumerable similar, 
though less exalted, organizations all over the globe. 
In Great Britain alone, there are over a hundred philatelic 
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societies open to the public, apart from many stamp 
clubs and societies attached to schools, public bodies, 
and the like. 

To-day, the hobby of stamp collecting stands on a very 
firm foundation. It has a large and active Press, its social 
side is highly developed and expanding day by day, 
stamp dealers are everywhere catering for collectors, 
and public auctions of stamps are held every day of the 
week. 

Whether we like it or not, the financial side of the hobby 
is one that has to be considered. One of the great beauties 
of stamp collecting is that, whether the sum of £50 
represents an hour’s or a year’s income, you can still 
be a stamp collector. There is a large and flourishing 
stamp trade extending all over the world, and while it 
is possible to pay as much as £5,000 for a single stamp, 
the humbler devotee can get just as much fun out of the 
stamp he has found in the boss’s wastepaper basket or 
that he has bought for a penny. One often hears the 
cry, ‘I can’t afford to collect stamps,’ but this is a fallacy. 
In the first place, the collector of modest means must 
learn to cut his coat according to his cloth, and be content 
with what his pocket dictates. It is no use for the man who 
can afford a shilling a week for his hobby to decide to 
collect early New South Wales or Pence Ceylons. Like 
everything else, the value of stamps is controlled by the 
law of supply and demand, but, and here comes the 
difference, the charm of the stamp is not affected by its 
financial value. Further, the man with a little to spend, 
may, by diligent study of his purchases, become a real 
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philatelist, whereas the man who collects from a purely 
financial viewpoint will never be anything more than a 
parasite. 

Every hobby has its trade, catering for its adherents. 
Owing to their international popularity, stamps can be 
turned into money in every civilized country in the world. 
Further, the general trend of most stamps is to increase 
in value rather than to slump. Stamps are, therefore, 
a ‘good investment’. This is an excellent thing from 
everybody’s point of view, for, to use an insurance term, 
it means that a collection of stamps has a ‘surrender 
value’, and that money expended on stamps is not wasted. 
As we have said, the financial trend of most stamps is 
upward, and a stamp collection makes a very good life 
insurance, often being realizable at a handsome profit. 
But, hanging on the fringes of philately are a group of 
people who are interested in stamp collecting for what 
they can get out of it. Generally, philately is like the land, 
unless you put something in, apart from money, you won't 
get much out. But these gentry are interested in nothing 
else but money. They therefore introduce all sorts of 
‘business’ ideas into the hobby, make ‘corners’, buy and 
sell stamps without looking at them, and bring into an 
intellectual pastime the habits of the ‘bucket shop’. 
These parasites are to be found everywhere, many of 
them belong to philatelic societies, and the true collector 
will do well to avoid them like the plague. These people 
must not be confused with genuine stamp dealers, without 
whom the hobby would fare badly; your speculator is 
generally very insistent on his ‘amateur status’. 
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Leaving this unpleasant subject, we find that there are 
two kinds of philatelists, amateur and _ professional. 
The first stamp dealer to be established in England was 
the late W. S. Lincoln, ‘the Father of the Stamp Trade,’ 
who started business as early as 1860. In 1866 the business 
was Officially recognized by the inclusion of a separate 
heading for stamp dealers in the London Directory, and 
since that date the trade has gone from strength to 
strength. At first mainly located in the provinces, the 
stamp trade has concentrated on London, which is to-day 
the centre of the world’s stamp market. There are many 
who say that the dealer, like the speculator, is a parasite, 
and unnecessary to the hobby. This is not so, for it is by 
the existence of this far-flung business, with ramifications 
all over the world, that the financial stability of the hobby 
is maintained. It is a lovely idea to get all your stamps 
for nothing, but if everybody did that, then they would 
be worth nothing. Further, to exchange stamps of 
differing rarity on an equitable basis, one has got to have 
a common denominator—cash value. And this cash value 
is, very properly, decided by those who handle the stamps 
professionally, the stamp dealers. Another point of 
difference between the true dealer and the speculator 
is that in most cases the dealer studies his wares. The 
leading experts in the stamps of a great many countries 
are not amateurs, but dealers, while the speculator’s 
philatelic knowledge is usually a minus quantity. 

But the great rank and file of stamp addicts are collectors, 
nominally amateurs, but amateurs who know that in 
the pursuit of their chosen hobby they are spending their 
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spare cash wisely, a comforting thought which is offered 
by few pastimes. 

Stamp collecting is the most democratic of hobbies. 
It attracts adherents from all stations in life who meet 
on a common ground of mutual interest, and in its 
practice, true freedom of thought and action is dominant. 

There are a few fundamentals relating to the treatment 
of stamps which the newcomer to the hobby will do well to 
observe, but THERE ARE NO RULES FOR STAMP 
COLLECTING. Some elementary suggestions are made 
in the next chapter. 
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Most people attracted to stamp collecting start off 
with attempting the impossible. Full of enthusiasm 
they jump in with both feet and set themselves the gigantic 
and impracticable task of attempting to make a complete 
collection of the stamps of the world. Sooner or later, 
collectors are bound to discover the magnitude of their self- 
imposed task, and then a decision has to be made. There 
are three alternatives. The collector can go on as he is, 
taking every stamp which comes his way and, knowing 
that he can never attain anything like completion, be 
content to get as many different stamps as he can. Until 
recent years the majority of collectors followed this course, 
but with the passage of time the number of collectable 
specimens has so increased, and continues to increase, that 
numbers of General Collectors, as they are called, have 
curtailed their activities. Nevertheless, the vast majority 
of stamp collectors in the world to-day are general 
collectors, and they are the backbone of the hobby. 

The second alternative, only followed by those who have 
been very lightly bitten by the bug of philately, is to throw 
the whole thing over and try something a little more 
easy of attainment. This is the policy of least resistance, 
and it is as well that those who are so minded should do 
it early, as they will never get the real enjoyment out of 
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stamp collecting that they are entitled to: it is just a 
matter of temperament. 

Lastly there is the logical alternative. ‘I cannot achieve 
anything like a complete collection of the stamps of the 
world. If I go on as I am, I shall always feel dissatisfied. 
I am too interested in stamps to think of giving them up 
entirely, so I shall confine my activities to the stamps of 
——’; and here comes the personal preference. 

This limitation of the scope of one’s collection is often 
progressive. A general collector decides that the stamps 
of, say, the British Empire, Europe, or South America, 
interest him. He has a fair number of them in his collection, 
he has opportunities for getting more, so he jettisons all 
the other stamps he has, and confines his attentions 
to the group of his choice. As time goes on, perhaps, he 
discovers that even now the scope of his collecting 
activities is too wide and the group is again reduced to a 
few pet countries or colonies. Later still, he may decide 
to collect the stamps of a single country or even a 
single issue. This is known as specialization. Some 
students even confine their attentions to a single stamp, 
studying every individual example from the printing plate 
in all the stages of its production, but these very advanced 
philatelists are few and far between. 

Generally speaking, the stamps of any country are most 
popular with collectors living in that country. For one 
thing there is national pride, and also it is possible to 
obtain quite a number of them fairly easily. On the other 
hand, the scarcer stamps generally cost more in their 
country of origin than elsewhere, this being the natural 
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effect of the law of supply and demand. The same thing 
applies to the stamps of colonies and dependencies. British 
Empire stamps are more popular and fetch higher prices 
in Great Britain than elsewhere, French Colonial issues 
are more readily marketable in Paris, and so on. However, 
this does not deter the collector; if he buys Great Britain 
at London prices, he knows very. well that if he wants to 
realize on his collection he can sell at London prices, 
and that in the passage of time the market value of his 
stamps will probably have risen considerably. It must be 
remembered that while the stamp dealers fix the prices 
of stamps, it is collectors who make those prices. 
Another form of collecting, recent in inception but very 
popular to-day, is known as Subject Collecting. This 
consists in making a collection of stamps all of which 
have some common factor in their designs. As stamp 
designs have incorporated practically everything under 
the sun, so there are innumerable kinds of subject 
collections. A fairly wide group for a subject collection 
is portraits of persons portrayed on stamps. Nearly 
every country in the world has honoured its rulers and its 
great men and women in this way, and these stamps 
collected and displayed with short biographical notices 
are very interesting and instructive. Portrait collections 
can be reduced in size by taking only the effigies of, say, 
soldiers, sailors, musicians, explorers, politicians, authors, 
or practically what you will, for the number of callings 
whose great men have been portrayed on stamps is very 
large indeed. Other subject collections are ships, bridges, 
famous buildings, railway engines, birds, beasts, fishes, 
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native races, landscapes, battle scenes, churches, flowers, 
sporting events, aeroplanes, to name but a few. You 
may regard such collections as a sideline to a general, 
group, or specialized collection, or you can make your 
stamp collection nothing but a group or a series of groups. 
It is entirely up to the individual to work out his own 
salvation; the choice being his and his alone, he should 
follow his own bent. 

Having decided which form of collecting he intends 
to follow, the tyro naturally wants to know how to go 
about his hobby. While there is absolute freedom of 
thought in the scope of a stamp collection, there are, on 
the other hand, certain methods which every collector will 
do well to follow. This does not involve the disciplining or 
regimentation of the collector—if he wants to stick his 
stamps in a book face downwards there is nothing to 
prevent him—but the most ardent democrat will not 
object to following certain precepts which have become 
evolved through the past years and which have been 
accepted as axiomatic by the rank and file. Freedom as 
to what you shall collect in the way of postage stamps is 
the heritage of every collector. Some people collect 
Fiscal stamps, that is stamps issued for the prepayment 
of revenue charges, but these are by common consent 
outside the scope of a postage stamp collection (stamp 
collection for short). In a later chapter we will see that 
other stamp issues, not necessarily intended for the pre- 
payment of postage, are regarded by some as collectable 
and included in postage stamp catalogues, but more of 
that anon. 
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Stamps may be collected in ‘mint’ or ‘used’ condition, 
or both may be taken. A ‘mint’ stamp is one that has not 
passed through the post and which is in the same state 
of freshness as when it was sold over the post office 
counter. The surface must be unsoiled, and the gum on 
the back intact. If the gum has come off, even in part, 
the stamp is known as ‘unused’, a very different thing 
from ‘mint’, and it has a correspondingly lower market 
value. To term a stamp ‘used’ presupposes it to have been 
postally used, that is, bearing a postmark applied thereon 
by the postal administration of the country of issue. 
In certain cases, particularly in outlying post offices in 
the early days where the authorities had not issued a 
cancelling stamp, the obliteration of a postage stamp to 
prevent its re-use was performed by a pen stroke, but as 
many postage stamps may also be used for certain 
revenue purposes, such as receipts for money, etc., it is 
necessary to have such pen-marked stamps on their 
original envelopes to prove them to have been postally 
used. 

In the absence of obliterating stamps, the officials of 
the post office in Afghanistan either cut or tore a portion 
of the postage stamp off to designate that it had done 
postal service. These are the only stamps, mint, unused, or 
used, that may be admitted to a collection in a damaged 
State. A tear, ‘thinning’ of the paper upon which the 
stamp is printed, or any other damage confines a stamp 
to the category of ‘uncollectable’. Specimens of rare 
stamps with slight defects, or pen-marked for fiscal 
purposes, may be taken as a stopgap, but their value is 
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very small indeed. Common stamps should never be 
put in a collection except in impeccable state, and it is a 
good rule to utterly exclude any damaged or fiscally 
used stamps from one’s collection. A smaller display 
made up entirely of perfect specimens is more attractive 
and much more marketable than a larger accumulation 
containing dirty, torn, and pen-marked copies of what 
would have been nice stamps if they hadn’t been ruined. 

Having got your stamps, the next thing to be done is 
to house them. If you must use an exercise book then 
you must, but it is not a practice to be recommended. 
The usual method is to put your stamps in a specially 
printed book known as a stamp album. There are a 
number of makes on the market and these are of two 
kinds, printed, and plain. These, in their turn, may be 
obtained either bound or loose-leaf. The printed album, 
which is the kind usually adopted by the beginner, has a 
number of pages, each headed with the name of a country 
together with illustrations of some of the stamps of that 
country. If you decide to get one of these, do not buy one 
which has spaces provided for stamps on opposite pages, 
as the stamps, when placed therein, will rub against each 
other and probably suffer damage. An exception to this 
is when the makers provide interleaving sheets of tissue 
paper. 

The best type of album for both beginner and advanced 
philatelist is a loose-leaf type with plain pages. These are 
ruled with a faint quadrille pattern, like graph paper only 
fainter, and you can arrange your stamps thereon in 
any design you think fit. By reason of the loose leaves, 
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which are secured either in a spring-back binder or by some 
peg-and-slot device, additional sheets may be inserted 
from time to time and the order of the leaves altered 
without the time and expense of remounting your 
collection. 

Stamp. collectors of the twentieth century ‘mount’ 
their stamps, they do not ‘stick them in’. In the old days 
when the Lallier and Oppen albums were new, the usual 
practice was to stick the stamps down flat on the album 
page with glue or some other glutinous substance. This, 
of course, automatically turned a ‘mint’ stamp into an 
‘unused’ one, and often in removing the stamps from one 
album to another damage was done to the specimens. 
This drawback to collecting was recognized and various 
shifts to obviate this were tried. Gummed paper and 
stamp edging from the margins of a sheet were extensively 
used, but it was still found that when it came to removing 
the paper from the backs of the stamps, damage was 
done. Then came the invention of ‘stamp mounts’, 
little slips of thin, semi-transparent paper, doubly gummed 
with colourless mucilage, which would peel off the back 
of even a mint stamp without doing any damage. These 
are absolutely essential for mounting a collection, and 
no substitutes should be used under any circumstances. 
There are many makes to be had, they cost about 6d. a 
thousand, and to try and do without them is false economy. 
But be sure that you do get peelable mounts. Moisten 
a portion of the gummed side lightly and affix it to a piece 
of paper. Give it plenty of time to dry (no mount will peel 
if it is still damp), and then experiment. If the mount 
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will not peel off without damaging the paper, then don’t 
use it for mounting your stamps, but get some other make. 
Actually speaking, most mounts sold to-day are peelable, 
and the manufacturer’s guarantee to this effect is generally 
reliable. 

You now have your stamps, your album, and your 
mounts, everything is ready for placing your treasures 
in their places, but is it? Look at the backs of the stamps 
first. If there are any portions of old mounts adhering 
to the mint or unused stamps these should be first removed. 
This can be done by moistening a camel-hair brush and 
gently stroking the piece of mount, which will come off 
without damaging the gum. Your used stamps, on the 
other hand, may still have pieces of paper from their 
envelopes stuck to the reverse side. All this matter has 
to be removed before mounting. There are several ways 
of doing this, but unless you are looking for trouble, 
don’t try and rip it off with finger and thumb. Stamps 
printed in single colours can be soaked off by immersion 
in cold water; a safer way is to float them face upwards 
on the surface of the water and to peel the paper off 
when it has become soaked through. If you try this course 
with stamps in two or more colours, stamps printed in 
fugitive colours, on surfaced paper, or bearing coloured 
postmarks, you will probably ruin your stamps. Get a 
shallow tray, like photographers use for developing 
plates, and fill it with pieces of white blotting paper cut 
to size. Then pour enough pure water on the blotting 
paper to make it a dampish mass, not wringing wet, just 
damp. Then place your stamps face uppermost on this 
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and before long you will find that the paper comes off 
easily. You can, if you wish, place a piece of glass over 
the top to apply pressure to the stamps. This method 
takes a little longer than throwing the stamps in the bath, 
but the result is safer and surer. 

We will assume that you have done all this and that 
your stamps are now ‘ready for mounting’. Take your 
album page; if you are using a loose-leaf album, take the 
page you intend to mount the stamps on out of the 
binder, and decide what pattern you are going to make 
with the stamps. Again, if you are using a loose-leaf 
album, you will want to write some descriptive matter 
on the page, relative to the stamps which will occupy it. 
This is known as ‘writing up’ and should be done before 
a single stamp is mounted. However, decide on the space 
you will give to writing up, place faint pencil marks to 
indicate the position the stamps will take up and put 
them away again. 

‘Writing up,’ or the lack of it, can make or mar a 
collection. In the first place it has got to be neat and 
legible, not only to yourself but to the average beholder, 
for we assume that you are going to show your 
work to others. The heading should include the name 
of the country of origin, the date of issue, the method of 
production, and the printer and the designer if known. 
If the issue is ‘commemorative’, the event marked by 
the stamps should be stated. Information should be given 
regarding the perforation and the watermark, if any, in 
the paper. Additional information, which may or may 
not be included at the discretion of the collector, takes 
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the form of a description of the designs of the stamps. 
This may be included in the heading or a separate title 
given to each stamp. This information should be written 
on the album page in ink, preferably Indian ink, or some 
black-drying medium. Ordinary writing ink is preferable 
to pencil, which should be avoided, as in the passing of 
time it blurs and besides being illegible looks unsightly. 
Abbreviation should be avoided as far as possible. ‘Invt 
Wink’ is seen in some albums, it should be ‘Invt Wmk’, 
meaning Inverted Watermark, but why not put it in full? 

Copperplate is usually accepted as the ideal form of 
writing for writing up. In this the writer wholeheartedly 
disagrees. Few people, other than professional draughts- 
men, are capable of writing in copperplate, and to have 
the job done by a professional costs a lot of money, 
money that could be more advantageously expended in 
buying more stamps. Another thing is that your stamp 
collection is a very personal possession and should show 
signs of your own individuality, and copperplate can 
seldom do this unless you are a copperplate person. 
Have a shot at doing your own writing up. If your 
calligraphy is full of ‘character’ but not much else, try 
printing in capital letters. It may seem an effort, but the 
result will be well worth the trouble. Lastly, there is 
the lazy man’s way of writing up, typewriting. This, 
perhaps, does not look so well as manuscript, but it does 
have the advantage of legibility. However, the method 
you choose is your own affair, but do write something on 
the album leaf. Enough but not too much should be the 
goal; don’t let a mass of matter detract from your stamps ; 
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they, after all, are the essential things, the writing up is 
secondary to them. 

Having got your page inscribed to your satisfaction, the 
time has come to mount the stamps. These may be 
arranged in any pattern you like, but beware of placing too 
many on the page: you can get thirty or forty stamps on 
the average album sheet, but the effect is not very desirable. 
As a general rule don’t place more than ten stamps on any 
one leaf ; if the stamps are large ones, try the effect of fewer, 
and in your lay-out do your best to vary the appearance 
from page to page. 

In handling your stamps, it is as well to get a pair of 
stamp tweezers or tongs, which are sold by any stamp 
dealer for a nominal figure. The dryest skin contains 
grease and it is disconcerting to see a design of a finger- 
print coming up on a stamp because this grease has soaked 
into the surface. So even if your conscience is of the 
clearest, use tweezers to handle stamps. They may seem 
awkward at first, but use comes very quickly and you will 
be at a loss to do without them before very long. 

To mount a stamp, place it face downwards on the page. 
Then take a stamp mount, and bend over about one-fifth 
of its length to form a hinge ; mounts are sometimes called 
stamp hinges. Moisten this turned-over portion and apply 
it to the top part of the back of the stamp. Then moisten 
the lower portion of the longer flap remaining and, picking 
the stamp up with your tweezers, place it in position, 
pressing the mount down so that it adheres to the page. 
Your stamp is now lightly but securely mounted, and it 
can be removed easily without fear of injury. It can also 
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be lifted up should there be occasion to examine the back 
for any purpose, such as to verify the watermark. 

Speaking of watermarks, these are a constant source of 
bother to the beginner. Some collectors who prefer the 
simple life ignore the presence of watermarks and merely 
collect stamps which differ on the face, but to a serious 
collector, the identification of a watermark is an essential. 
In the chapter dealing with the production of paper for 
stamps, we saw how the watermark was made, and while 
this is clearly visible in an unprinted sheet of paper, when 
the stamp design has been superimposed it is in many cases 
difficult to decipher. To assist in this, stamp collectors 
use a little device known as a watermark detector, 
which consists of a glazed black tile or tray of papier 
maché upon which the stamp is placed face downwards. 
In some cases the watermark will then be visible, but in 
others it is not. A drop or two of rectified benzine dropped 
on the back of the stamp will alter all this, and the water- 
mark will show up quite clearly. Benzine has the property 
of rapid evaporation, and it does not damage the surface 
or the gum of the stamp. A word of warning should be 
sounded in the case of some modern stamps printed by the 
photogravure process: these should not be placed in 
benzine or any spirit, as such immersion may do irre- 
parable damage to the printed surface. 

When dealing with the subject of separation, we saw 
that in order to simplify the separation of a sheet of 
stamps into units, the gutters between the impressions on 
the sheet were weakened by being perforated, and that this 
was done by a machine containing a number of pins. All 
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these machines do not have the pins arranged at the same 
distance apart, and this results in a variation of the 
‘gauge’ of the perforation. In certain stamp issues, 
different perforation machines were used at different times 
and often for different printings. Philatelists who are 
studying the stamps of any issue make a point of checking 
up these perforations, as it 1s often by a study of these 
that a single stamp can be allocated as belonging to a 
particular printing. The measurement of the teeth or the 
holes of the perforations would be a difficult and wearisome 
task were it not for a little instrument called a perforation 
gauge, which was invented as long ago as 1866 by a Dr. 
Legrand. By means of this all perforations are measured 
over a distance of 2 centimetres, and perforations of 
differing gauges are recognizable at sight. 

To users of loose-leaf albums, there is one word of 
warning. Do not overcrowd your binder by trying to cram 
more leaves into it than the makers recommend. They, by 
the way, often err on the side of generosity, and if for 
example your album contained 75 leaves when you bought 
it, it will do no harm to cut these down to 60, and in the 
course of time as you get fresh albums buy another binder 
to hold the surplus. This is not an attempt to boost album 
sales, but plain common sense. It is essential to keep your 
stamps in as good condition as possible. If you cram 
your album to bursting point there is bound to be friction 
between the stamps on one album page and the back of the 
page preceding. In the case of line-engraved stamps, or 
those on surfaced paper, damage will result. Even if the 
album is supplied with interleaving sheets or has the backs 
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of all the pages covered with tissue, damage caused by 
friction will result if the binder is overcrowded. At the 
first sign of bulging, take some leaves out of the binder; it 
is overcrowded. Another thing, when your album is not 
in use, stand it upright in the same way as a book on a 
shelf; this lessens the risk of friction. However sparsely you 
arrange your pages in binders, you will get friction, and 
of course damage, if you place a pile of albums flat, one 
on the other. 

Having dealt with the essentials for a _ general 
collector, let us now look at the luxuries. Whereas it is 
quite simple for you to keep your duplicates in envelopes, 
there is an accessory called a stock book, used by all 
dealers to house their wares, which is very useful for the 
amateur collector. This consists in a book having a 
number of pages each having a number of linen or manilla 
strips laid across the page, forming pockets into which 
stamps can be conveniently placed while awaiting 
mounting or disposal. They are very handy for con- 
centrating material prior to mounting. Like the albums, 
they may be had either bound or loose-leaf. 

Transparent envelopes are another quite economical 
refinement which save a lot of time in that the stamps 
therein can be recognized at a glance. A good magnifying 
glass too is a desirable accessory to possess, to specialists 
it is indeed an essential. Where these are concerned 
though, be sure and get a good one. Cheap magnifying 
glasses are generally of little use, they tend to distort what 
is examined through them, and their powers of magnifica- 
tion are often so small as to be of little use. 
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A stock book in miniature is the collecting book, which 
is made on the same principle but in pocket size. Any 
collector who meets others of his kidney and is in the 
habit of ‘swopping’ stamps should have one of these, as 
stamps carried loose or in letters, library books, etc., have 
a habit of getting lost. 

There is one essential which I have purposely left till the 
last, as there are a number of collectors who imagine that 
they can do without it. This is an up-to-date stamp 
catalogue. Actually a stamp dealer’s price list, the stamp 
catalogue is in effect a priced chronological listing of every 
known stamp in the world. In Great Britain there are three 
main catalogues: Gibbons, Whitfield King, and Robson 
Lowe. Gibbons’ catalogue is the first and the most 
important, as it is the only one which gives a complete 
listing of the stamps of the world, including every known 
variety of watermark and perforation. It is published in 
the September of each year in three editions, British 
Empire, Foreign Countries, and Whole World. This 
monumental work, which gets bigger each year, is the 
standard for collectors throughout the British Empire. 
The same firm, Stanley Gibbons Limited, publish another 
reference work which they call the Simplified Catalogue. 
This embraces the whole world but presents the stamps on 
a simplified scale, no notice being taken of variations in 
perforation, watermark, or shade in a stamp otherwise the/ 
same. Coming mid-way between these in detail, is the 
Standard Catalogue published by the old established stamp 
dealing firm of Whitfield King and Co., of Ipswich. This 
ignores perforation differences, but includes shades and 
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watermarks. Like the Simplified Gibbons it is used 
extensively by those who prefer the simple life and also by 
those who seek a little, but not too much, detail. The last, 
Robson Lowe, is published by the Regent Stamp Co., of 
London. This is confined to the British Empire and 
appears every two years, being brought up to date every 
six months with supplements. This catalogue contains 
many features not found in other catalogues, giving details 
and values for such things as essays, specimen stamps, 
scarce cancellations, and blocks of four. In actual fact, 
no catalogue is complete, each one including material not 
contained in the others, but these are only isolated 
examples and do not affect their inestimable value. Choose 
whichever catalogue you like, but get one, and get one 
every year you collect stamps; an out-of-date catalogue is 
better than none at all, but at the best it is a poor make- 
shift. 

As we have seen, the catalogue is a price list, and when 
you have exhausted any opportunities you may have of 
getting stamps for nothing, you will have to buy them. 
You have three sources, other collectors, stamp dealers, 
and at public auction. Wherever you go, you will not 
want to pay too much for your stamps, and this is where 
catalogue value comes in. Catalogue value is not the 
market value that you will necessarily get for your 
stamps when you want to sell them, nor is it the price you 
must necessarily pay if you want to buy. The catalogue 
value of a stamp is the figure asked by the publisher of 
the catalogue to which you refer, for a genuine copy of the 
item specified in good average condition. Poor, heavily 
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cancelled, faded, repaired, or damaged copies are not 
worth full catalogue price. On the other hand, exception- 
ally fine copies of certain stamps, particularly the old 
imperforate issues, often fetch a premium on catalogue 
price. Unless you happen to be buying your stamps from 
the catalogue publisher, the figure in his catalogue can 
only be taken as a guide. In the advertisements which 
appear in the philatelic press, you will constantly come 
across offers of stamps at a discount off catalogue price. 
This does not mean that the catalogue publisher is trying 
to rob you by asking his figure, nor can it be inferred that 
the advertiser who offers material at a low rate is trying 
to foist off damaged or forged stamps. It is all a question 
of supply and demand. He may have a surplus of the 
particular stamps he is offering and is desirous of turning 
them into cash, or he may have made an advantageous 
purchase and wants a quick turnover. So if you are 
offered a stamp at a percentage ‘off catalogue’ don’t jump 
to conclusions which may be utterly unfounded. If you 
are offered a stamp which is catalogued at, say, £10 for 5s., 
look before you leap, there is probably a catch in it; 
mixed lots of a certain country said to be catalogued at a 
certain figure and offered at an absurd discount are usually 
‘salted’ with heavily cancelled or repaired stamps. In 
stamps, as with so many other things, it is better to be 
Sure than sorry, and a very careful inspection of a 
seemingly bargain lot, if not an expert second opinion, is 
desirable. 

Buying at auction is a risky business for the tyro. It is 
possible to buy very advantageously by this means, but it 
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is also just as easy to make a mistake. Whereas in some 
cases the descriptions in the auctioneer’s catalogue can be 
taken as gospel, in others lax listing penalizes the absentee 
buyer. Until you know the ropes, the best thing to do is 
to get an old hand to buy for you in auction. There are 
many dealers who will perform this service for you at a 
reasonable commission which is well worth the feeling of 
security. 

If you want to sell your stamp collection, you have again 
the three alternatives, a fellow collector, a stamp dealer, 
or the auction room. You can also advertise in one or 
other of the stamp papers. Each collection suggests a 
different form of treatment, and in a case such as this it is 
impossible to generalize. 

In order to keep your collecting up to date, it is essential 
for you to read one or other of the publications issued for 
the benefit of philatelists. Apart from ‘House Organs’ 
issued by firms of stamp dealers, there are in Great Britain 
seven such journals. The London Philatelist, organ of the 
Royal Philatelic Society; the Stamp Lover of the Junior 
Philatelic Society, and five independent publications, one 
of which, Stamp Collecting, is a weekly newspaper. All 
have their particular specialities. 

Outside Great Britain there are a mass of philatelic 
publications which the ardent collector will do well to 
consult as the opportunity offers. The standard catalogue 
in the U.S.A. is Scott, in France, Yvert, while Germany has 
three, Michel, Senf, and Froede. Similarly these countries 
have their own stamp papers, Stamps, Weekly Philatelic 
Gossip, Meekeel’s Stamp News, and a host of others in 
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America, L’Echo de la Timbrologie in France, the 
Australian Stamp Monthly, Die Post, Illustrates Brief- 
marken, and dozens more. Every civilized country in the 
world has its stamp press. 

Imagine yourself now a fully fledged stamp collector 
doing all the things you ought to do and none of those you 
ought not. There is one thing lacking: how to get in touch 
with your fellow enthusiasts, for a pursuit that you can 
share with no one seems somehow rather poor. All over 
the country there are groups of keen collectors who meet 
at stated intervals to discuss their enthusiasm—stamps. 
These philatelic societies, as they are called, are to be 
found in practically every town of any size in Great Britain. 
There are several in and around London, others are to be 
found in Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Nottingham, 
Norwich, Cardiff, Swansea, Plymouth, Reading, Brighton, 
Belfast, Dublin, and in a great many more smaller towns. 
In addition there are numbers of societies connected with 
schools, works, and public bodies. Although none of our 
higher educational establishments have followed the 
example of acertain American faculty and founded a Chair 
of Philately, yet in recent years permission was given to 
found the Oxford University Philatelic Society, a group 
which grants neither Blue nor Degree but still flourishes. 

Join a philatelic society. You may enjoy yourself as you 
are ploughing a lone furrow, but until you have mixed 
with your fellow collectors and passed an evening seeing, 
talking, thinking stamps, you will not have attained the 
pinnacle—it’s such fun being a philatelist. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SCOPE OF A STAMP COLLECTION 
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It is the general idea of the layman that the stamp 
collector collects postage stamps, by which term he 
envisages adhesive labels sold by the postal administrations 
of various countries for the purpose of prepaying the 
charges on correspondence sent through the mails. While 
this is broadly true it is only a half truth, for were the 
philatelist’s scope confined to the collection of ‘postage 
stamps’ pure and simple the hobby would be a great deal 
less complicated than it is at present and the number of 
‘collectable’ items very much reduced. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


In Great Britain to-day we can go to our post office and 
there purchase gummed labels of various denominations 
ranging from one halfpenny to ten shillings, which when 
affixed to matter intended for transmission through the 
mails will be accepted by the authorities in prepayment of 
the necessary charges. The lower value stamps from 4d. to 
Is. may also be used for paying certain revenue charges, 
but this is merely an extension of the scope of their validity 
and does not really concern us here. Now those stamps 
are ‘postage stamps’ which have been issued (if we agree 
to ignore the additional availability for revenue purposes 
of certain values) purely for the purpose of paying postal 
charges, and for no other reason. With these stamps you 
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may pay in full the fees imposed by the authorities for 
delivering your letter or post card to the man in the next 
street or to your friend in the backblocks of Australia. 
Should you wish to expedite delivery by paying an 
additional fee for aerial transportation, or for the services 
of a messenger boy to take the letter by ‘express’ on a 
bicycle, you may do so by means of these same stamps. 
Whether you are desirous of forwarding letters, post cards, 
newspapers, circulars, books, or parcels, the same stamps 
are called into use for prepayment of charges, and they are 
also employed to meet the fees for registration, insurance, 
or acknowledgment of receipt should you wish to make 
use of these services. There is one more important point 
to be remembered ; these stamps have been printed and 
issued for no other reason than the utilitarian, they are 
sold in order to provide a convenient means of prepaying 
postal charges, and no other consideration, either 
commercial or sentimental, called them into being. They 
are Postage Stamps. 


OFFICIAL STAMPS 


In addition to the mail posted every day by members of 
the public, there is a vast official correspondence emanating 
from various government departments in every civilized 
country in the world which has to be handled by the post 
Office. It has ever been the custom for such mail to pass 
free through the post, and official letters usually bear some 
indication that this is the case. In Great Britain official 
mail is passed through a franking machine and an 
impression in red ink is made on the face of each postal 
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packet to this effect. But in the past, and in certain 
countries even to-day, official mail had or has to bear 
adhesive postage stamps like any other letters. These of 
course were not paid for, but served as a check on the 
amount of official mail carried by the posts. In order that 
official stamps should not be misappropriated and put to 
improper use, special stamps, differing in design from the 
ordinary postage stamps on sale to the public, were 
prepared and utilized for this purpose. These fall into 
two categories, general and departmental, the former 
being used by all departments indiscriminately and the 
latter only for franking the mail of a particular department. 
Both general and departmental ‘officials’ may be found in 
two forms. The simplest and by far the most generally 
used method was to overprint current postage stamps with 
some descriptive inscription, such as the word ‘Official’ 
in the case of general, or the initials or name of the office 
in the case of departmentals. Great Britain at one time 
used these overprinted departmental ‘officials’. But in 
certain countries special stamp issues differing entirely 
from the ordinary postage stamps were prepared and used 
both for general and departmental use. 

These ‘officials’ are postage stamps in every sense of the 
word and are eminently ‘collectable’ items. For all that 
there are a number of stamp collectors who, from personal 
lack of interest or other motives, do not include such 
stamps in their collections. And as the number of 
‘collectable’ postage stamps is so vast that it is an 
impossibility for any but an entirely single-minded 
millionaire to attempt to form a complete collection of 
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postage stamps, the inclusion or exclusion of ‘officials’ 
from a stamp collection must not be regarded as a weak- 
ness but as a matter for personal taste. 


SPECIAL SERVICE STAMPS 


As we have seen in the foregoing brief examination of 
the scope of the current postage stamps of Great Britain, 
their validity extends to practically every branch of the 
post office service; they may be even used to prepay 
telegrams. But in certain other countries such a simple 
system is not in operation. For bookkeeping and other 
purposes special stamps are issued for the different postal 
services and these must be used when the sender of a 
postal packet desires to make use of the services in 
question. Thus in very many countries letters that are 
intended to be transported by air must be franked with 
special air mail stamps. In a few cases these air mail 
stamps are available for ordinary postage but this is not 
usual. An even greater complication 1s found in certain 
Spanish American countries, which issue separate stamps 
for their own ‘inland’ air mail services and others for 
prepaying fees on letters to be carried on air mail routes 
outside the country of origin. Letters to be carried by the 
‘express’ service, known as ‘special delivery’ in America, 
have to bear special stamps in many countries, while in the 
United States a letter which is first to be carried by air and 
then forwarded to the addressee by ‘special delivery’ has 
to be franked with a distinctive stamp. Very many 
countries issue special stamps for the carriage of news- 
papers and printed matter, and in Czechoslovakia if the 
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delivery of printed matter was to be expedited yet another 
stamp had to be used. Again the fees for registration, 
acknowledgment of receipt, insurance, and _ special 
handling have to be paid with special stamps in certain 
countries, while in others there are separate stamp issues 
for the prepayment of postage on parcels. In our country 
it is possible at certain offices to post letters after the 
advertised time of closing the mails on the payment of a 
small surcharge called a ‘late fee’, but some South 
American states have even issued special stamps for this 
service. The latest form of special stamps came from 
Republican Spain, where owing to the civil war conditions 
a mail service by submarine from Barcelona to Mahon in 
the Balearic Islands was instituted and separate stamps 
issued for franking mail desired to be carried by this 
means. 

There is one other postal ‘service’ which has its special 
stamps, and in this case even our own conservative 
administration issues them. If a postal packet is posted 
unpaid or insufficiently prepaid it is the custom of most 
postal authorities to collect twice the deficiency from the 
addressee on delivery. These fees are accounted for by 
the employment of special labels called ‘postage due’ 
stamps, which are used in most countries in the world. 
A further complication was introduced in the United 
States (some time ago though) when, in addition to the 
ordinary postage due stamps, special stamps for the 
collection of postage due on parcels were introduced for a 
time. 

Now all the above are ‘special service stamps’ and may 
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be collected or ignored at the will of the individual, but 
they are included in all the important stamp catalogues 
and there are few philatelists who do not at least collect 
some of them. There is no compulsion for any collector 
to include them among his other specimens, but such is the 
weight of ‘public opinion’ and precedent that they have 
come to be accepted as part and parcel of a collection of 
postage stamps, which of course, strictly speaking, they 
are not. 

If there were no further complications with which to 
contend it is possible that the purist might even agree to 
accept all these special service stamps without cavil, for 
even if they are not postage stamps in the true sense of the 
word they do at least prepay the fees on essentially postal 
services and if certain countries wish to simplify their 
departmental bookkeeping at the expense of public 
convenience it is no concern of the stamp collector. But 
unfortunately a large bulk of the ‘collectable’ stamps 
listed in the various catalogues are neither ‘postage stamps’, 
‘official stamps’, nor ‘special service stamps’; they are 
‘commemorative’ and ‘charity’ stamps. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


‘Commemorative’ stamps are the curse of modern 
philately. They are issued separately and distinctly from 
the regular postage stamps of the country of origin and, 
from the viewpoint of postal usefulness, unnecessary. 
Nearly always pictorial in design they are issued ostensibly 
to celebrate some event of national importance, but, more 
frequently, with an eye to revenue from stamp collectors 
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who will buy the stamps and demand no postal service in 
return. Commemorative stamps are usually on sale for a 
limited period during which time they are given validity 
as postage stamps. In certain extreme cases this period has 
been as short as one day. Owing to the excellence of their 
production most of these stamps are in great demand 
among collectors, and as frequently the numbers of stamps 
printed is limited there is much speculation and a 
consequent artificial rise in price. As a rule the victims, 
the collectors, do not mind this as they consider that 
such action causes their own holdings to appreciate. It is 
the small minority of ‘collectors’ who put the financial 
side of their hobby before everything else that we must 
thank for so many unnecessary issues. Many issues are 
indeed made for collectors. Syndicates approach 
financially embarrassed administrations or venal officials 
and suggest a commemorative issue. The syndicate either 
supplies the stamps or pays for their production, they are 
placed on sale for a very short time at one or two offices 
and then withdrawn. The syndicate then pays a lump sum 
for the remainder of the stamps unsold (and they have seen 
to it that there are plenty), or they may even take the 
printing plates and continue to manufacture stamps at 
their leisure. The ‘Goya’ stamps of Spain are but one of 
many examples of this latter state of affairs. 

The subjects chosen to ‘commemorate’ by means of 
stamps are many and diverse. Centenaries are a favourite 
excuse, and so the hundredth or more anniversaries of the 
births or deaths of rulers, men of letters, politicians, 
legislative reforms, battles, the foundation of towns or the 
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discovery of new lands are frequently the subjects of 
commemorative stamp issues. From the historical angle 
there may be something to be said for these souvenir 
issues, but from the philatelic viewpoint there is little to 
commend them. But as the centenaries of famous men and 
the. like are not inexhaustible further shifts have to be 
resorted to for commemorative issues. Exhibitions are a 
favourite, so are congresses of various bodies, sports 
meetings, boy scouts jamborees, Royal or Presidential 
visits, and the opening of public buildings. Often high 
premiums are charged for these stamps, with a resulting 
profit to those who have sponsored the issue. Exhibition 
stamps, for instance, are sometimes only sold to those who 
attend the exhibition and only one stamp may be purchased 
by each person attending. For the exhibition authorities 
the result is gratifying. 

Not all commemorative stamps are quite so blatant in 
their inception. Many countries issue numbers of com- 
memorative stamps in a perfectly regular way, and while 
they may have an eye to the revenue from collectors, at 
least they keep their issues within bounds and there is no 
departmental chicanery. But there are a sufficient number 
of cases where the conditions of issue are such that 
commemorative stamps as a class are brought into bad 
odour and are shunned by all but the most gullible. 

All commemoratives are unnecessary, but the precedent 
having been established we have come to regard these 
issues as inevitable from time to time; even the British 
post office has so far relaxed as to have two exhibition, 
one congress, one jubilee, and one coronation issue. But in 
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certain countries the thoughts of easy money coming from 
the pockets of collectors has gone to the heads of the 
authorities and a regular spate of commemoratives has 
been the result. Italy has been an outstanding offender in 
this respect. Several pages of the catalogue are devoted to 
lists of commemorative issues from this country, most of 
them containing a number of stamps with a high face value. 
In addition Italy has fallen from grace in that numbers of 
her issues have been speedily demonitised and sold to 
stamp dealers at a fraction of their face value, so that 
within a short time of a collector buying these stamps at or 
from an Italian post office for a certain figure, the same 
stamps are being offered to all and sundry at a substantial 
discount off the original price. This failure to keep faith 
with the collectors, for whom the stamps were made in the 
first place, has resulted in a slump in the commemorative 
stamps of Italy. Russia too has been guilty of many 
unnecessary commemorative issues and these also have 
become unpopular even with the most hardened. Before 
the declaration of the Republic, Spain had many com- 
memorative sets, most of which were utter ramps 
engineered by syndicates; in fact the majority of Spanish 
commemorative stamps have never seen Spain. Portugal 
too had a phase, now happily over, when she flooded the 
market with commemorative issues. In 1924 a set of 31 
stamps was made to ‘commemorate’ the centenary of the 
birth of the poet Camoens, next year a further 31 stamps 
marked the centenary of the birth of the novelist Branco. 
In 1926 the first anniversary of the Portuguese republic was 
celebrated with an issue of 21 stamps, the second 
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anniversary was marked in the next year with a further 
15, while in 1928 16 more stamps ‘commemorated’ the third 
anniversary! Even a great country like the United States 
does not eschew the commemorative, several being issued 
each year, though for the most part these are of low face 
value; but the supply of centenaries and sesquicentenaries 
having temporarily dried up, the U.S.A. in 1929 issued a 
stamp to mark the 135th anniversary of a small backwoods 
skirmish. Many South and Central American countries 
issued stamps to commemorate the 441st anniversary of 
the departure of Columbus from Palos; but the most 
flagrant example of a poor excuse for a stamp issue comes 
from Nicaragua, which country in 1932 issued two sets of 
stamps to mark the opening of a small single track railway 
—and not satisfied with ordinary stamps also issued ‘air 
mail commemoratives’ to mark the same event. 


CHARITY STAMPS 


The other nigger in the philatelic woodpile is the ‘charity’ 
stamp. These are not so numerous as the ‘com- 
memoratives’, nor are they so obnoxious, but their place in 
a collection of ‘postage stamps’ is a mistake. In order to 
provide funds for certain highly deserving charities, certain 
governments permit the issue from time to time of sets of 
stamps, these being sold for a certain figure part of which 
represents postage and part a voluntary contribution on 
the part of the buyer to the funds of the charity. These 
stamps were introduced by Switzerland in 1913 and have 
been taken up by many other countries since. Pleasing in 
design these sets of stamps usually have quite a nominal 
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face value and are sold round about Christmastide when 
purse strings are loose. The Swiss sell their issues for the 
benefit of children’s funds. Holland does the same, while 
Germany makes a yearly issue to help the poor and needy 
throughout the rigours of winter. Other recipients of funds 
from charity stamps are anti-tuberculosis hospitals, cancer 
research, radium research, the Red Cross, lifeboats, and 
unemployed. In addition to these more or less regular 
issues there are emergency issues to raise funds in the cases 
of national calamity, such as flood or earthquake relief. 
These issues are usually very attractive, very interesting, 
and very deserving of support—but they are not postage 
stamps. Make a collection of charity stamps, you will find 
it an entrancing sideline, but do not include charity 
stamps in your postage stamp collection. 


MINIATURE SHEETS 


Another interloper in the stamp catalogue is the 
miniature sheet. In certain cases commemorative or 
charity stamps were specially printed and issued in small 
sheets, usually containing from one to four stamps each 
and surrounded by a wide margin which often bore an 
explanatory or dedicatory inscription. These souvenirs 
were sold at a premium over and above their franking 
power and strictly as souvenirs they should be regarded. 
The unfortunate thing is that the stamp or stamps in the 
sheet were given’a (in most cases) limited period of postal 
validity during which they could be used to prepay postage 
on letters—they have therefore become classed as postal 
issues. As the price at which these sheets are sold is 
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usually greatly in advance of the franking power, few if any 
have been used for legitimate postal business, though 
numbers were cancelled to order, or postmarked by favour, 
in order to meet the demands of collectors. In some 
instances even, the purchasers could nominate the 
condition, mint or used, in which they desired their sheets 
to be supplied. 

Until about 1936 comparatively few of these sheets had 
been issued, but round about that date a vogue for 
collecting these miniature sheets arose. Miniature sheet 
followed miniature sheet. A syndicate of European stamp 
dealers was formed to ‘promote’ miniature sheets; that is 
to induce not over-particular governments to sanction the 
issue of a sheet or sheets, and to permit the syndicate either 
to have the ‘remainders’ at a figure or to retain the printing 
plates. Generally ‘commemorative’ in status, these sheets 
and others so flooded the market that, though for a time 
they were in constant demand, the avidity of the 
speculators outran itself and the inevitable slump came. 
To-day miniature sheets are definitely démode. 

But, with the exception of a few really flagrant ramps, 
these miniature sheets find a place in our stamp catalogues, 
presumably on account of the fact that the governments in 
question gave them their blessing. It would seem that 
the pundits of the stamp trade regard them as admissible in 
postage stamp collections, though the circumstances under 
which many of these so called ‘collectable’ items were 
issued were unethical in the extreme, were utterly divorced 
from real postal need; in short they were manufactured to 
sell to the unwary for the ultimate financial gain of the 
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promoters. That in most cases the governments concerned 
were not privy to the more flagrant aspects of the specula- 
tions does not absolve them. They received their share in 
the profits. But the big money was made by the individuals 
who handled the issue, in many cases government officials 
who saw to it that a limited number of sheets were sold 
over the counter so that the essential ‘availability to the 
public’ term in the contract was complied with, and then 
proceeded to make a corner of the bulk of a limited issue 
and offer them at greatly enhanced prices through selling 
agencies to stamp collectors. As for the administrations 
which sold enormous lots of ‘remainders’ or printing 
plates to ‘promoters’, for them there is not a shadow of 
excuse. The miniature sheet started life as a novel philatelic 
souvenir and as such there was much to commend it, but 
In the hands of the wrong people it developed into a 
gigantic ramp unworthy of all but the more hardened 
participants. As souvenirs of various exhibitions and the 
like they began, as reminders of an undignified inter- 
national swindle they remain, but as ‘collectable’ items in 
a stamp collection they must be cast into outer darkness— 
they are not stamps. 


‘CATALOGUE STATUS’ 


From the foregoing it might be assumed that the 
stamp catalogues which list all these ‘commemorative’ 
stamps, ‘charity’ stamps and ‘miniature sheets’ are useless 
to the serious stamp collector, in that they are cluttered up 
with a lot of rubbish which should not find a place among 
a true philatelist’s treasures. While the latter is 
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undeniable, paradoxical as it may seem the conclusion 
that we might logically draw would be wrong. No stamp 
collector can get along without a catalogue. It is true that 
the lists contain items which should be shunned, but with- 
out the details of the perfectly regular and orthodox issues 
the philatelist is lost ; and the only place where he can find 
such details concisely arrayed is in a stamp catalogue. And 
further, stamp collecting has very few rules, none as to 
what you must or must not collect. The purist will shun 
the miniature sheet and the charity stamp, but there is 
nothing in the world to prevent anybody including them 
in his collection, as indeed many do, and calling himself a 
stamp collector. Collectors will do well to avoid these 
shams and pitfalls, but if they want to fall a victim to the 
commemorative craze there is nothing to stop them. 

Although commonly regarded as works of reference, and 
very valuable works they are, stamp catalogues are first and 
last price lists of the firms publishing them; and they have 
to cater for their customers. If there is a demand they 
must meet it by supplying what is wanted, for if they do not 
some other firm will and they may well lose custom. In 
certain really flagrant cases, as has been mentioned, they 
will make a statement that in their opinion certain ‘stamps’ 
are outside the pale and that they will not deal in them or 
accord them catalogue status; and while this withholding 
the cachet of ‘catalogue rank’ may seriously curtail the 
extent to which such labels are taken up by the stamp 
collecting public, it does not stop those who want to from 
placing them in their collections. That the catalogue is the 
‘stamp collectors’ Bible’ is incontrovertible; and while in 
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the opinion of the writer and many serious philatelists the 
lists contained therein should be drastically pruned owing 
to the influence which these works have on the in- 
experienced, the failure of the publishers to fall in line 
with this idea cannot be held against them; it is impossible 
for altruism and commerce to go hand in hand. And even 
if they did expunge all commemoratives, charity stamps, 
and miniature sheets from their lists there would still be 
plenty of people who would collect them. 


PHILATELIC SIDELINES 


As the writer sees it, the solution to the problem is de- 
centralization. The terms ‘philately’ and ‘stamp collecting’ 
have come to mean too much, there are too many sidelines 
which are allied to, but are not of, philately. Stamp 
collecting in its inception was the collecting of adhesive 
postage stamps, and so let it remain. There is nothing in 
the world to prevent people collecting anything, worn-out 
postmen’s boots if they like, but to attempt to call such a 
hobby philately or stamp collecting because of a slender 
thread of common association with the postal service is 
absurd. Similarly the collection of commemorative 
stamps, charity stamps, and miniature sheets are in effect 
separate hobbies, philately’s relations—but on the wrong 
side of the blanket. 

With the development of aerial transportation of mails 
many stamp collectors took a great interest in letters 
carried on the various air mail services that were opened 
up from time to time. They collected not only stamps 
issued for the purpose of prepaying mail intended for 
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dispatch by air, but also envelopes and post cards which 
had actually been carried on the pioneer air mail flights; 
this has developed into a hobby of its own and while 
intimately associated with stamp collecting has its own 
devotees, catalogues, textbooks and the like. It also has 
its own name, ‘Aerophilately’. Similarly in recent years the 
collection of postal documents and examples of hand- 
struck postage stamps, both before and contemporaneously 
with adhesive postage stamps, has attracted its own circle 
of enthusiasts; but they call their cult the study of ‘Postal 
History’. In 1920 automatic franking by postage meter 
machines was recognized by the Universal Postal Union 
and there are a large number of people who collect 
Impressions from these machines; like the collection of 
letters carried by air mail and handstruck postage stamps 
this hobby is closely allied to philately, but those who take 
an interest in such things do not call themselves either 
stamp collectors or philatelists, they are content to term 
themselves ‘Meter collectors’. 

There is only one point on which aerophilatelists, 
students of postal history, and meter collectors are not more 
closely allied to postage stamp collectors than the collectors 
of commemorative stamps, charity stamps, and miniature 
sheets, and that is in that the items they collect are not 
adhesive labels. On the score of true postal necessity there 
is NO comparison ; tens of thousands of automatic machines 
are in use every day all over the world, tons of letters are 
at this very moment in the course of transportation by air, 
and handstruck postage stamps have been used by postal 
administrations for centuries, long before adhesive stamps 
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were ever invented. It is true that a stained envelope 
carried by Hawker across the Atlantic, or an impression of 
a meter or handstamp, may not be as beautiful, as pleasing 
to the eye, as a well executed commemorative stamp or 
miniature sheet, but neither were many of the early postage 
stamps. Many stamp collectors also collect air covers or 
meters, but they do not confuse the hobbies; through 
postage stamps they may have been led to the sidelines, but 
they are careful not to allow their dual interests to dim 
their sense of proportion—they are stamp collectors and 
aerophilatelists, philatelists and meter collectors or 
students of postal history. In so doing they do not let 
their major hobby become too unwieldy and by keeping 
their interests separate their pastimes flourish. 
Everybody agrees that the stamp catalogues are 
becoming too large. The publishers bemoan this fact 
year by year. The solution is in their own hands. If they 
have, as it would appear, sufficient customers who are 
interested in Commemoratives, charity stamps, and 
miniature sheets, let them issue separate catalogues for 
these subjects and keep the stamp catalogue for postage 
stamps. They do not attempt to list meters, air mail 
covers, and handstruck stamps, so why should they clutter 
their valuable space with the other sidelines? They cannot 
include all the collectable material pertaining to the post 
office in one or even two volumes; it would be too vast a 
task and its demand would be very limited. The philatelist- 
cum-meter collector does not complain because he cannot 
find adhesive stamps in his meter catalogue or meters in his 
stamp catalogue, so why should the stamp collector who 
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has also made a collection of miniature sheets grumble if he 
cannot find details of these souvenir issues in the same 
volume that lists the ‘Penny Black’? Further the man who 
collects commemorative issues is seldom interested in the 
scientific study of stamps; lists of perforations or details of 
plate variations on the early stamps of, say, New South 
Wales leave him cold. If each collector is able to obtain 
a catalogue of the items he collects it will be much better 
for all concerned, the catalogue publishers will not have to 
rack their brains as to how they are going to keep the 
catalogue within bounds and the collectors will find their 
own particular interests more concisely arrayed. 

This book is about postage stamps and this chapter has 
been an endeavour to present what should be the scope of 
a postage stamp collection. If you wish to include special 
service stamps and ‘officials’, do so; many collectors do 
and equally a large number do not. That is a matter for 
individual taste. Collect commemoratives, miniature 
sheets, or charity stamps if you have the mind to, either by 
themselves or in addition to postage stamps ; but do not let 
the three last become merged with the former, and if you 
decide to confine your attentions to miniature sheets, do 
not imagine that you are either a philatelist or a stamp 
collector. 
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When a collector of china or glass comes across a flawed 
or otherwise imperfectly made specimen of the potter’s or 
the glass-blower’s art, he immediately rejects it as being 
something which has no place in his collection. From the 
monetary point of view such an example would be well- 
nigh unsaleable among those who make the collection of 
objets d’art their hobby. Exactly opposite to this is the 
stamp collector’s reaction. If he can only find a postage 
stamp which has been issued in imperfectly finished or in 
an apparently damaged state, he is delighted to secure such 
a specimen for his collection; further he will cheerfully 
give a much larger sum of money to obtain such an 
example than he would for a perfect example of the 
printer’s work. But the flawing which has marred the 
stamp in question must have taken place at some time 
prior to its issue. Any damage that may have happened to 
a stamp after issue 1s regarded as ‘damage’ and detracts 
from the value, even to the point of making the stamp 
‘uncollectable’. 

We therefore find the cult of collecting what are known 
to philatelists as ‘Errors’ and ‘Varieties’. Before we 
commence to examine any of these or to see how they 
occur, it will be as well to clear the ground and to find out 
what exactly ‘Errors’ and ‘Varieties’ really are. 

Stamps are described as being Errors or Varieties when 
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they are issued in such a state that certain specimens show 
any departure from the normal. Whereas, strictly speaking, 
all such stamps are Varieties, in that they vary from the 
usual, all varieties collected by philatelists are not Errors. 
For a stamp to be described as an Error, the variation in it 
from the normal must have been accidentally caused, 
usually by negligence or carelessness by those producing 
the stamp, while if that difference has been made 
intentionally, then the stamp is termed a Variety. Actually, 
the term ‘Variety’ in stamp collecting parlance is somewhat 
loosely used, and may have any one of three meanings. In 
a very general sense, a collection of say a thousand 
different stamps is said to consist of a thousand varieties. 
Another application of the term is to refer to the differences 
in the shade of a stamp as varieties. These varieties of tint 
are not accidental nor are they premeditated, being the 
natural consequence of the process of printing, for however 
carefully the ink is mixed, it will be found to have varied in 
density in one place or at one time, and a variation in the 
shade of the printed stamp will necessarily result. 

The third use for the word ‘Variety’ is the one with 
which we are concerned in this chapter. It often happens 
that, during the process of manufacture, a flaw may 
develop on the printing plate which, though it might 
spread and cause widespread damage if left alone, can be 
corrected by hand on the plate. Such corrections, which 
are known as re-entries, retouches, or recutting, frequently 
leave small visible signs on the surface of the stamps, a 
flaw in a way, but not so serious as if the damage were left 
uncorrected. Such ‘Varieties’ when discovered are of great 
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interest to advanced philatelists who may be making a 
study of the stamps in question, and are collected by a 
great number of people. But more of these anon. 

Errors may be of various kinds, of printing, perforation, 
or watermark. Errors of printing fall into two main 
groups, those which are found on stamps printed in two 
colours or at two operations, and those which are common 
to all stamps, whether printed at one or more operations. 
Each of these main groups may be divided into sub groups 
for the sake of clarity. We will deal first with those which 
can be only found on stamps printed at two processes. 

The commonest of these is the Inverted Centre or 
Inverted Frame. When stamps are printed in two colours 
or at two operations, the printing plate consists of two 
parts, a Head Plate and a Duty Plate. The former prints 
the central portion of the design, a portrait, device, 
picture, or whatever the designer has chosen for the 
central vignette. This is often common to many stamps in 
a whole series or may be used for the stamps of different 
colonies each having broadly similar stamps. The Duty 
Plate usually contains the name of the issuing administra- 
tion and also the denomination in words and/or figures. 
In assembling the plate, it is possible, and often has 
happened through inadvertence, that one impression, or 
cliché as it is called, is inverted in relation to the others ; 
this, when printed from, will naturally produce a single 
stamp with either the centre or the frame inverted. In 
other cases, the impressions on the plate may be laid down 
in perfectly correct order, but when the time comes to 
print in the centre portion of the stamp, the sheet is fed 
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into the machine the wrong way up, thus resulting in a 
whole sheet of stamps with inverted centres. 

Some of the most celebrated and valuable of stamp 
errors fall into this category. The most highly priced of 
these is a stamp of 15 cents denomination issued by the 
United States of America in 1869 which bore in a central 
vignette an engraving of the Landing of Columbus. In 
normal state, that is with the picture the right way up, 
this stamp is worth about £4 unused; with the centre 
inverted the price jumps to £2,000. There are a number of 
other inverted centre stamps of the United States which are 
worthy of mention. One of these, the 24 cents stamp in the 
same 1869 issue, showing a picture of the Declaration of 
Independence, is catalogued at £9 as a normal stamp and 
£850 with inverted centre. The only known block of four 
of these stamps, thus proving that there must have been at 
least one sheet of them, was sold in a London auction room 
recently for £2,500. Three of the 1901 Pan-American 
Exhibition commemorative issue exist with inverted 
centres, and one of these, the 2 cents value, 1s priced as 
high as £600 in this state. Of recent years, the 1918, 
24 cents U.S. Air Mail stamp was found with inverted 
centre. This is the rarest, or rather the most valuable air 
stamp, being priced at £1,000. The British Empire has also 
had a number of inverted centres in its stamps, and many 
of these make very high figures on the stamp market. One 
of the best is the 4 annas stamp of India issued by the East 
India Company in 1854, in which the portrait of Queen 
Victoria is found inverted. This stamp was octagonal in 
shape, and all the known copies with inverted centre, save 
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one, have been cut to shape. More modern Empire 
‘inverteds’ may be found in the stamps of the New Zealand 
Dependencies. In the pictorial issues of the Cook Islands, 
Niue, and Penrhyn Island, stamps may be found with the 
central picture placed upside down. These errors are 
worth real money, and it behoves every stamp collector to 
keep his or her eyes well open, for it has frequently been 
the case that such rarities have been overlooked by stamp 
dealers, and in many instances have remained unnoticed 
for many years after the actual date of their issue. 

There are not so many cases of inverted frames as there 
are of inverted centres, but these stamps are exceedingly 
interesting and have a considerable cash value. Perhaps 
the most celebrated of these is the stamp which is in- 
correctly called the ‘Inverted Swan’ of Western Australia. 
This is the 4d. value of 1854, one cliché in the sheet having 
the frame inverted. The swan, which occupies the central 
vignette, 1s not inverted in relation to the other centres on 
the sheet, but for all that this stamp has been known by its 
title of the ‘Inverted Swan’ for too many years to make it 
any use trying to rechristen it. There are only about ten 
copies known of this stamp, and its value is in the region of 
£750. From Jamaica, as recently as 1920, comes another 
example of an inverted frame. This is to be found on the 
one shilling pictorial stamp issued in that year; it is worth 
£300 in unused, and £200 in used condition. Another 
inverted frame which fetches quite a good price is the 
25 mils value in the Spanish issue of 1867, being listed at 
£300. 

We now come to errors of colour. These may be of 
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two kinds. In the first place a stamp may be printed in the 
wrong colour owing to an error in the laying down of a 
printing plate, one or more impressions of the wrong value 
being included in the plate make-up. These varieties are 
usually discovered by the printers sooner or later and 
corrected, the misplaced clichés being removed and correct 
ones substituted. On the other hand, the plate may have 
been perfectly constructed, but in printing may have been 
used with the wrong colour ink, or on the wrong paper. 

Taking first those errors of colour which have been 
caused through the substitution of the wrong cliché in a 
printing plate, the most valuable of these comes from 
Spain. In the 1851 issue of that country, a cliché of the 2 
reales denomination was placed in error among a group of 
impressions of the 6 reales stamp. This plate was printed 
from in blue, the official colour of the 6 reales label, where- 
as the 2 reales stamp should have been printed in red. This 
error of colour, the 2 reales blue, is a very scarce item, as the 
fault was discovered and corrected. Only three copies of 
this stamp are known, but one of these is in an unsevered 
pair with a 6 reales stamp, thus providing proof of the 
manner in which the error was occasioned. 

Perhaps the most popular of all the errors of colour 
known to philatelists are those which occur in the famous 
“Woodblocks’ of the Cape of Good Hope. Before 
proceeding to describe these errors, a few words on the 
“Woodblocks’ themselves are necessary. Owing to a 
shortage of the Id. and 4d. triangular stamps of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which were printed in London, an 
emergency issue was prepared and printed in Cape Town. 
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On account of their somewhat crude appearance, early 
stamp collectors took it that these stamps were printed 
from wood blocks, and therefore called them ‘Wood- 
blocks’. In actual fact, however, these stamps were 
produced from stereotyped plates, but their soubriquet 
“Woodblocks’ has remained, and by this name they are 
still known. In the preparation of these plates, one stereo 
for a one penny stamp was placed among those for the 
fourpence, and one fourpence stereo also appeared with 
those for the one penny value. The penny plate was 
printed from in red, and the four pence one in blue, thus 
resulting in a one penny stamp in blue, and a four pence 
stamp in red on each sheet. This error was soon discovered 
and corrected, and examples of this error, particularly 
those in unsevered pairs with the right stamps in the right 
colour, are of considerable value. 

Quite a long list of varieties of this nature might be 
prepared, and all of them have histories of great interest to 
philatelists. There is the 180 centavos stamp in the 1858 
issue of Uruguay for instance, a single cliché of which was 
inserted in a plate of 240 centavos stamps and printed in 
red. A single copy of this stamp, in used condition, has 
come to light and this is listed at the not inconsiderable 
figure of £1,200. Against these is the case of clichés of 
the 5 cents ‘Washington’ stamp of the United States of 
America being mixed up in a plate of 2 cents impressions, 
being printed from and producing the rare 5 cents carmine, 
the colour of the 2 cents. This was in 1916, there actually 
being three wrong clichés in the printing plate. There are 
many others, and it is always as well, when sorting through 
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a lot of what appear to be common stamps, to keep a look 
out for rarities of this nature. 

In 1877, a general type of postage stamp was introduced 
to several Portuguese Colonies. These took the form of a 
Crown, above which the name of the colony was placed on 
a curved label. Among a sheet of the 40 reis value for the 
Cape Verde Islands, inscribed CABO VERDE, one cliché 
lettered MOCAMBIQUE, intended for use in the plate printing 
the stamps of Mozambique, was inserted. This error was 
not corrected, and pairs of stamps, one inscribed Cabo 
Verde, and the other Mocambique, are worth anything 
from £5 to £30 according to the printing. 

The other error comes from Iceland. In this country 
two sets of stamps were issued in 1902. One of these was of 
ordinary postage stamps, and the other of Official stamps 
intended to be placed on government correspondence. In 
design they were exactly the same except for the inscription 
on the right frame, which in the postage stamp set read 
FRIMERKI, and in the official set PJONUSTU. In error, a 
cliché of the 20 aur value inscribed PJONUSTU was included 
in the sheet made up of the 20 aur postage stamp plate. 
This error may be recognized even if severed from the 
next stamp to it on the sheet, for the 20 aur postage stamp 
was printed in blue, while the regularly issued 20 aur official 
stamp appeared in green. 

We now come to errors of colour caused by a plate 
being put to press and printed from in the wrong colour, 
the wrong ink having been used. Whereas in the previous 
examples we have examined, only one error of colour 
occurred on each sheet, in the present instance all the 
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stamps on the sheet appear in the incorrect hue. From this 
one might imagine that these wrongly printed stamps are 
much more common than the others, but this is not always 
the case. In fact the two most valuable stamps issued by 
European countries are in this group. The reason for the 
comparative scarcity of this class of error is that mistakes 
of this nature are very easily detected, and while numbers 
of stamps have been printed from time to time in the 
wrong colours, very few of these have escaped the eyes of 
the officials responsible for the stamp supplies, and most 
of them have been found and destroyed. It is only the 
exceptions which have slipped out and been issued. 

The most valuable European stamp, of which a solitary 
used copy is known to exist, is the 3 skilling banco value of 
Sweden issued in 1855. This stamp was normally printed 
in green, but some must have been printed in yellow and 
issued. Only one of these has ever been found, and it was 
sold in 1938 by private treaty for the sum of five thousand 
pounds. 

Many of the earlier stamp issues were printed in black, 
the different denominations being on different coloured 
paper. In the case of the German state of Baden, the 9 
kreuzer value should have been printed on rose coloured 
paper, but one sheet at least was issued in black on green, 
the colour allocated to the 6 kreuzer value. Only four 
copies of this have been found; one is in the Berlin Postal 
Museum, and listed at £2,750, and this is the second 
most valuable European stamp. 

Our next type of error is caused by the wrong placing of 
the correct cliché in the printing plate, by inverting it in 
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relation to the other impressions. On the completed 
sheet this shows one stamp printed upside down which, if 
separated from its fellows, shows no variation from the 
other stamps in the sheet. These errors are therefore 
collected in unsevered pairs which are known to collectors 
as téte-béche pairs. Some of these have been caused by 
error, and others, notably certain modern issues of 
Switzerland, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, by design. 
While all are collected, those made by design are much 
commoner and have no place in a review of stamp errors, 
and all those mentioned below fall into the first class, 
errors of printing. 

The most sought-after of these téte-béche varieties are 
those of France, particularly those of the first issue. The 
1 franc orange of 1849 in this state is listed at £2,500 for an 
unused, and £2,000 for a used pair. The 15 centimes green 
of 1850, of which a single used pair is known, has an 
estimated value of £2,000, while other téte-béche pairs of 
the same issue fetch smaller but considerable sums. The 
80 centimes and 1 franc values of 1853-4 are priced at 
£1,800 and £2,000 respectively for mint pairs. 

Téte-béche pairs are also found among the issues of 
many other countries, but a list of these would be tedious 
and they rightly belong to the catalogues, where those who 
are interested in these varieties should turn for further 
information. One that is of great interest to British 
collectors must be mentioned however. This is found in 
the 14d. stamp of King George V issued in 1924-6; its 
list price of £10 seems insignificant compared to the 
large figures with which we have been dealing, but it 
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is a greatly sought-after error that is always in good 
demand. 

Modern stamps, produced on rotary presses, are printed 
on rolls of paper that are fed through the machines. 
Before this method was used for stamp production, when 
the old ‘Flat Bed’ process was in general use, each sheet of 
paper was fed separately to the press. This action, 
whether by hand or by a mechanical device, caused 
certain errors to occur. By carelessness, a sheet of stamps 
might be brought into contact with the plate twice, thus 
causing a double impression on the sheet. Most of this 
‘printers’ waste’ was of course discovered and destroyed, 
but on occasions a sheet which had been doubly printed 
got out and was issued to the public. Stamps which were 
so issued are keenly sought after by collectors, and many 
examples exist. The only difficulty is to ascertain whether 
a particular doubly-printed stamp was in reality issued in 
error, or whether it was removed from the printing works 
by illicit means. A market for this class of error having 
been created, there is a strong incentive to smuggle this 
kind of ‘printers’ waste’ out of the works, and much of the 
doubly-printed material on the market to-day has found 
its way into the albums of collectors by this means. While 
doubly-printed stamps are of great interest to a specialist in 
the stamps of a particular country, the tyro will do well to 
be careful what he buys in this category, and had far 
better be sure than sorry. 

Before leaving the subject of doubly-printed stamps, 
there are a number of examples which appear to be 
partially doubled. That is, half perhaps of the design 
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shows a double impression while the remainder is clearly 
normal. Most of these examples are what are known as 
‘flip backs’, the printed sheet when coming away from the 
plate slipping back and picking up a partial second 
impression of the design. These stamps, while interesting 
to advanced philatelists, are outside the field of the 
medium collector and have nothing like the value of even 
‘printers’ waste’. 

Akin to the stamp which has been doubly printed are 
those examples which have been printed on the wrong side 
of the paper, or those which have been printed on both 
sides. The 14d. Great Britain of 1924-6 exists printed on 
the gummed side of the paper, and there are many other 
examples to be found. Like the double impressions, the 
novice should exercise care with this class of material for 
much of it is illicitly obtained if not actually made for 
collectors. 

In another class altogether there are stamps which 
have been printed on the wrong paper in error. These have 
a family resemblance to the errors of colour caused by the 
Same mistake having been made. Some good examples 
come from the former Australian colonies of Great Britain, 
now contained in the Commonwealth of Australia. For 
some of the stamps issued in the 1850’s and ’60’s, specially 
watermarked paper was prepared for each denomination 
printed, and this took the form of the value for which the 
paper was intended being included in the watermark 
device. For instance, the 2d. stamp of New South Wales 
was printed on paper bearing a watermark ‘Double Lined 
2’ arranged so that each stamp should contain one of these 
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figures in its paper. In error, the 2d. stamp was printed on 
paper designed for the Id., 5d., and 8d. values, and may be 
found with double lined figures 1, 5, or 8. In the case of the 
colony of Victoria, the watermarks were even more 
definite, that in the paper intended for the 1d. stamp of 
1860 reading “ONE PENNY’. This stamp exists on paper 
watermarked ‘FOUR PENCE’, and in this state is listed at 
£150. 

We now come to actual errors in the body of the 
printed stamp, and these may be errors of commission or 
omission. They are legion and take many forms. Broken 
or missing letters in stamp inscriptions are the commonest, 
but many of these are not errors at all, but varieties, as we 
shall see later. There are, however, one or two out- 
standing examples of considerable philatelic interest which 
are worthy of mention. 

In 1889 a general issue of .stamps was made for the 
British colony of Gibraltar. These were simple in design, 
bearing a profile portrait of Queen Victoria above which 
the name of the colony appeared on a rectangular label, 
and below, on a similar label, the value. The 10 centimos 
stamp was printed in carmine, and there is a valuable error 
of this stamp to be found. It consists in the value missing 
from the lower label which is blank. This error is listed 
at £110, very few examples being known. 

An error of commission which is of some interest comes 
from France. In 1937 the French Republic issued a stamp 
to commemorate the 300th anniversary of the publication 
of René Descartes’ Discours de la Méthode. In engraving 
these stamps a mistake was made and the name of the book 
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was incorrectly inscribed as Discours sur la Méthode. The 
error was discovered in time and a fresh plate with the 
correct inscription prepared. In the meantime, however, 
some of the incorrectly inscribed stamps, which had been 
printed but not issued, were stolen from the printing works 
and sold to collectors at enhanced prices. In order to 
scotch this ramp, the French postal authorities issued equal 
quantities of stamps inscribed ‘de la’ and ‘sur la’, thus 
foiling the miscreants. As a result of this prompt action, 
both the normal and the ‘error’ are worth the same sum, 
a few pence. 

Another example of a stamp error of inscription is 
found on the 20 centavos stamp of the Argentine Republic 
issued in 1935. This bore a portrait below which appeared 
the name of the person depicted, Juan Martin Gumes. But 
the gentleman’s name was not Juan, and speculators, 
foreseeing a speedy correction of this error in inscription, 
started to force the price of this stamp upwards. But their 
foresight was ill timed, and it was not until the end of the 
next year, 1936, that a stamp with a revised inscription, 
Martin Gumes, appeared, and by that time so many had 
been issued with the wrong inscription that they were 
quite common. 

We must now examine what is perhaps the most 
complicated and the worst feature of stamp errors, errors in 
overprint and surcharge. It has frequently happened that 
in order to meet an emergency, such as the shortage of a 
stamp in a particular denomination, other stamps have 
been overprinted with a new value. Or to meet a demand 
for a special type of stamp, such as a War Tax, a special 
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stamp for air mail or other service, an inscription has been 
overprinted on existing stamps. If the value has been 
altered the stamp is said to have been surcharged, if it has 
not, then it is termed an overprinted stamp. All surcharged 
stamps are overprinted, but not all overprinted stamps are 
surcharged. 

This operation is often performed in a hurry by some 
local printer, and in many cases with movable type, with 
the result that errors of a great many kinds are met with 
in these stamps. Surcharges and overprints may be found 
Inverted, Sideways, Double, Triple, Double one Inverted, 
in the wrong coloured ink, with missing letters or even 
words, and missing entirely in pair with stamps properly 
overprinted. Even experienced collectors will do well to be 
wary of these varieties, and indeed of overprinted stamps 
generally, for it is in this field that the forger is really 
dangerous, the falsification of a typeset overprint being a 
comparatively simple task. Much of the material found 
with errors of overprint 1s ‘printers’ waste’ if not worse, and 
you must know your subject thoroughly before you dabble 
in such stamps. 

Errors of perforation are numerous, but the great 
majority of these are ‘printers’ waste’. The most commonly 
met with are imperforate examples of stamps which are 
normally issued in perforated state. Some of these were 
genuinely issued in error, but the majority have histories 
that do not bear too close an inspection. If you are going 
to collect these errors, then always get unsevered pairs, for 
single imperforate errors are very often fakes, the perfora- 
tion teeth of a normally issued stamp having been cut off. 
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At the present time there is quite a vogue for collecting 
stamps which are ‘Imperforate Between’. These are 
stamps which have been perforated by a Line Machine, and 
through inadvertence the gutter between a row of stamps 
has been missed out and left unperforated. You therefore 
have a pair of stamps, each impression being perforated on 
three sides, but with no separation between the two. Most 
of these errors have been regularly issued and not dis- 
covered until sold over the post office counter. Slightly less 
popular, but from a philatelic point of view no less 
interesting, are examples where the missing line of perfora- 
tions occurs at the edge of a sheet. Here you will have an 
imperforate margin, a stamp perforated on three sides 
with a wide unprinted margin to one side. More rarely one 
comes across sheets of stamps where all the vertical or all 
the horizontal lines of perforations have been omitted. 
These will have opposite sides perforated and imperforate 
respectively. Such varieties must not be confused with 
stamps which are issued in coils for use in stamp vending 
or stamp affixing machines and which are normally 
imperforate on opposite sides. Stamps of Canada or the 
United States of America with either a single side or 
adjacent sides imperforate are not errors, being issued in 
this state in the normal course. 

Watermark errors are few and far between. They 
consist in actual errors in the watermark device, and must 
not be confused with stamps which are printed on paper 
bearing the wrong watermark. An outstanding example is 
to be found in the ‘Emblems’ watermark contained in the 
paper used for the surface printed stamps of Great Britain 
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at the period 1862-5. This consisted of a quadruple device 
so arranged that a group of four ‘Emblems’ fell on the 
paper occupied by each stamp in the sheet. At the top 
were two roses, and at the bottom, to the left a thistle and 
to the right a shamrock. Among the stamps which were 
printed on this paper were the 3d. value of 1862, the 
3d., 6d., 9d., and Is. of 1865. On one stamp in each sheet 
of these stamps, the watermark appears in error as three 
roses and a shamrock, an additional rose occupying the 
place normally filled by the thistle. 

Other watermark errors are caused through faulty 
feeding of sheets of paper into the printing press, and 
many examples exist of watermarks, normally vertically 
disposed, being found sideways and inverted. Printing 
on the wrong side of the paper may reverse the watermark. 
Stamps of Great Britain issued in stamp booklets are often 
found with inverted watermark, this being normal in half the 
stamps printed owing to the lay-out of the printing plate. 
Other examples of inverted watermarks, while technically 
errors, are so common as to be hardly worth worrying 
about. The middle and later issues of the Australian 
States, New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, 
are found just as frequently with inverted as normal 
watermark, and few collectors differentiate between the 
two. There are of course errors of this kind which are 
really scarce, the (“Penny Black’ with inverted watermark 1s 
listed at £4), and the collector will find details of these in 
the many specialized handbooks published on the stamps 
of specific countries. 

Varieties, as distinct from Errors, are partially if not 
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wholly intentional, and usually take the form of corrections 
made to impressions on the printing plate to rectify more 
serious faults. The most important of these are “Re-entries’, 
or Fresh Entries to give them their correct title. It some- 
times happens that an impression is made on a printing 
plate that is incorrect ; it may be that a cliché of the wrong 
value has been laid down, the impression may be out of 
alignment or have some other fault. Rather than scrap the 
whole plate, an expensive business, the offending 
impression is erased from the plate and a ‘Fresh Entry’ 
made. But it sometimes happens that the work of erasing 
the first impression has been carelessly undertaken, and 
that when the plate is brought into use, portions, faint or 
otherwise, of the partially erased impression are visible in 
the printed stamps. Such examples are known to collectors 
as re-entries, and are of inestimable value to those who 
make a deep study of stamps. 

Next in importance come ‘Retouches’. These are small 
corrections to an impression on the plate where minor 
faults are rectified by hand by the engraver. Similar to 
these are ‘Recuts’ where worn frame lines are strengthened 
on the plate. Specialists make a deep study of these 
varieties, endeavouring to obtain impressions of the same 
stamp on the plate, showing, where possible, the stamp 
before retouching or recutting, bearing some portion of the 
design in a weakened state, and also later impressions after 
the damage has been made good. 

Other varieties of interest to philatelists are ‘Guide 
Lines’ and ‘Guide Dots’. These are lines or dots placed on 
the plate before the impressions from the die are transferred 
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to the surface of the plate, and they are placed there for 
the purpose of assisting those responsible for the work in 
getting their impression laid down in correct alignment. 
On the completion of the printing plate, these marks are 
removed, but it often happens that they are not completely 
erased and that traces of either guide lines or guide dots are 
to be found on the printed stamps. 

These varieties are of supreme importance to the 
advanced philatelist, but the beginner need not worry 
about them. In due course, as he progresses with his 
hobby, he will come to an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of such matters and regard them in their proper light; 
but the haphazard collection of a retouch from this 
country and a recut from another, together with a guide 
dot or two from a third, is not philately. If you are going 
to make a study of a particular stamp you will find these 
matters of absorbing interest, but if you are going to form 
your collection along ‘simple life’ lines, then you will 
naturally regard them as unnecessary impedimenta. The 
secret of enjoyable collecting is not so much ‘what to 
collect’ as ‘what not to collect’. The above review of 
errors and varieties is written with the hope that the 
beginner or medium collector will not be bemused at 
the complication of it all, but that he may be aware of 
the existence of such matters. He may then make up his mind 
on exactly what lines he means to form his collection, 
avoiding that which is outside the logical scope of his 
chosen interests, but at the same time including such 
material as seems essential or desirable to make his stamp 
collection as complete and interesting as possible. 
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The following values are taken from current catalogue quotations 
with the exception of certain items which are unpriced in the leading 
catalogues, owing to the fact that they seldom come on the market. 
In these cases, the last realization, either at auction or by private 
treaty, is given; these prices are marked with an asterisk (*). 

£ 
1. British Guiana. 1856. 1 cent Black on Magenta, 
used 7,400* 
(This stamp, of which there is only one in existence, is 
valued at £10,000 by the present owner) 


2. Hawaii. 1851. 2 cents Blue, unused 5,500 
3. Sweden. 1855. 3 skilling banco, Yellow (Error of 

Colour) 5,000* 
4. Togoland. 1914. 1 mark overprinted ‘Occupation 

franco-anglaise’, unused 5,000* 
5. Mauritius. 1847. 2d. Blue ‘Post Office’, unused 5,000 
6. Mauritius. 1847. Id. Red ‘Post Office’, unused 5,000 
7. U.S.A. Alexandria Postmaster’s stamp. 1846. Sc. 

Black on Bluish Grey, used 4,000 
8. U.S.A. Boscawen, Postmaster’s stamp. 1846. 5c. 

Blue, used 4,000 
9. U.S.A. Baltimore, Postmaster’s stamp. 1846. 

10c. Black on Bluish, used 3,000 
10. Baden. 1851. 9 kr. Black on Green (Error of Colour) 

used 2,750 
11. U.S.A. Annapolis, Postmaster’s stamp. 1846. Sc., 

used 2,500 
12. U.S.A. Lockport, Postmaster’s stamp. 1846. Sc., 

used 2,500 
13. British Guiana. 1851. 2 cents, circular, used 2,500 


14. British Guiana. 1856. 4 cents, Black on Blue, used 2,000 
1S. U.S.A. Millbury, Postmaster’s stamp. 1846. Sc., 
unused 2,000 
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16. 
17. 
18. 


19, 
20. 


21. 
22. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
. British Guiana. 1850. 8 cents, Circular, unused 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


Hawaii. 1851. 13 cents, Blue, unused 

U.S.A. 1869. 15 cents, inverted centre, unused 
U.S.A. 1861. 12 cents, Black ‘Premier Gravure’, 
unused 

Spain. 1851. 2 reales, Blue (Error of Colour), used 
Spain. 1851. 5 reales, Chocolate Brown (Error of 
of Colour), used 

Finland. 1856. 5 kop, Blue on Laid paper, unused 
Great Britain. 1902. 10s., Blue, overprinted ‘I. R. 
OFFICIAL’, unused 


. Hawaii. 1851. 5 cents, Blue 

. Uruguay. 1858. 180c., Red (Error of Colour), used 
. Moldavia. 1858. 81 paras, Blue on Blue, used 

. Moldavia. 1858. 27 paras, Blue on Green, unused 
. British Guiana. 1850. 4 cents, Orange, unused 

. Austria. 1856. 6kr., Red, Newspaper stamp, unused 
. Newfoundland. 1919. 3 cents, Brown, overprinted 


in manuscript, ‘Aerial Atlantic Mail J.A.R.’ 
U.S.A. 1918. 24 cents, Red and Blue, Air Mail, 
Centre Inverted, unused 

India. 1854. 4 annas, Red and Blue, Centre Inverted 
France. 1869. 5 francs, Lilac-Grey, Value omitted, 
unused 

U.S.A. 1869. 30 cents, part of design inverted, 
unused 

U.S.A. 1869. 24 cents, Centre Inverted, unused 


U.S.A. 1861. 30 cents, Orange Red ‘Premier 
Gravure’, unused 

U.S.A. St. Louis, Postmaster’s stamp. 1845. 20 cents 
Black on Greenish Grey, used 

Western Australia. 1854. 4d., Blue, ‘Inverted Swan,’ 
used 

Canada. 1851. 12d., Black, unused 

U.S.A. 1861. I cent, Indigo, ‘Premier Gravure,’ 
unused 

Moldavia. 1858. 5 paras, Black, unused 


£ 
2,000 
2,000 


1,700 
1,500 


1,500 
1,500 


1,450 
1,200 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,000* 


1,000 
1,000* 


1,000 
1,000 
850 
850 
800 
750 


750 
750 


750 
750 
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42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
a2: 
53. 
34. 
55. 


56. 
37. 


38. 


59. 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


Natal. 1902-3. £20, Red and Green, unused 
Niger Coast. 1893. 20s. on Is., in vermilion, unused 
Ceylon. 1857-9. 4d., Rose, unused 

Ceylon. 1857~9. 9d., Purple Brown, unused 
Tuscany. 1860. 3 lire, Yellow Buff, unused 
Argentine. 10 pesos, Black and Green, Centre 
Inverted, unused 

Bermuda. 1848. Id., Black, Postmaster’s stamp, 
used 

U.S.A. 1901. 2 cents, Black and Red, Centre 
Inverted, unused 

Cape of Good Hope. 1861. 4d. Vermilion ‘Wood- 
block’ (Error of Colour), unused 

Newfoundland. 1927. 60 cents, Black, ‘De Pinedo,’ 
Air Mail, unused 

Bermuda. 1848. Id. Red on White, Postmaster’s 
stamp, used 

U.S.A. 1861. 90 cents, Slate Blue, ‘Premier Gravure,’ 
unused 

U.S.A. St. Louis, Postmaster’s stamp. 1847. 5 cents, 
Black on Bluish Grey, Pelure paper, used 

U.S.A. St. Louis, Postmaster’s stamp. 1847. 
10 cents, Black on Bluish Grey, Pelure paper, used 
Nossi Bé. 1889. 15 on 30c. Brown, 

Great Britain. 1902. 1s., overprinted ‘BOARD OF 
EDUCATION’, unused 

Guadeloupe. 1876. 40 centimes, Black on Blue, 
Postage Due, used 

U.S.A. 1861. 5 cents, Orange Brown, ‘Premier 
Gravure,’ unused 

Nevis. 1866. 1/-, Green on Laid paper, unused 
British Guiana. 1852. 4 cents, Black on Blue, unused 
Newfoundland. 1860. 1s. Orange Vermilion, unused 
Great Britain. 1873-1880. 1s. Green, Plate 14, used 
Newfoundland. 1919. ‘Hawker’ Air stamp, unused 
British Guiana. 1850. 12 cents, Pale Blue, Circular, 
unused 
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£ 
750 
700 


S83 


S 


S 


600 


550 


550 


500 


500 


500 


500 
500* 


500 
450 
450 
450 
450 
425 


400 
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£ 
66. Reunion. 1852. 15 centimes, Black, unused 400 
67. Reunion. 1852. 30 centimes, Black, unused 400 


68. Great Britain. 1858-1879. Id. Red, Plate 77, unused 350 
69. Great Britain. 1902. £1. Green, overprinted ‘I. R. 


OFFICIAL’, unused 350 
70. British Guiana. 1852. 1 cent, Black on Magenta, 

unused 350 
71. Switzerland: Geneva. 1843. 5c. plus 5c., Black and 

Green ‘Double Geneva’, unused 350 


72. Northern Nigeria. 1904. £25, Green and Red, unused 350 
73. Cape of Good Hope. 186]. 1Id., Blue, ‘Woodblock,’ 


(Error of Colour), unused 350 
74. Great Britain. 1865-7. 10d., Red Brown, used 300 
75. Jamaica. 1919-1921. 1s., Centre Inverted, unused 300 
76. New South Wales. 1850. 3d., Green, ‘Sydney View,’ 

unused 300 
77. Colombia. 1862. 5O0c., Red (Error of Colour), 

unused 300 
78. Newfoundland. 1857. 2d., Scarlet Vermilion, unused 300 
79. New Zealand. 1855. 1d., Red, unused 300 


80. Newfoundland. 1857. Is., Scarlet Vermilion, unused 275 
81. U.S.A. 1901. 4 cents, Brown and Black, Centre 


Inverted, unused 275 
82. Switzerland: Geneva. 1849. 4c., Black and Red, 

unused 260 
83. Great Britain. 1885. £1, Brown Lilac, overprinted 

‘I. R. OFFICIAL’, unused 250 
84. Tasmania. 1857. 2d., Green, unused 250 
85. Ceylon. 1857-9. 8d., Brown, unused 250 
86. Trinidad. 4c., Blue ‘Lady McLeod’, unused 250 
87. Naples. 1860. 4 t., Blue, unused 250 
88. Uruguay. 1896. 25 centavos, Centre Inverted, 

unused 250 


89. Newfoundland. 1857. 4d., Scarlet Vermilion, unused 230 

90. Newfoundland. 1857. 6d., Scarlet Vermilion, unused 225 

91. New South Wales. 1850, 2d., Blue, ‘Sydney View,’ 
unused j 225 
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. China. 1897 Late. £1 on 3 cents, unused 

. Tuscany. 1861. 60 g., Red on Blue, unused 

. France. 1849. 1 franc, Orange Vermilion, unused 

. Spain. 1851. 2 reales, Red, unused 

. Buenos Ayres. 1858. 5 pesos, Brownish Yellow, 


unused 


. Brunswick. 1852. 1 sgr., Rose, unused 
. Germany. 1906. 5 marks, Centre Inverted, unused 


or used 


. New Brunswick. 1851. 1s., Reddish Mauve, unused 
. Samoa. 1914. ‘1 Shilling’ on 1 mark, Carmine, 


unused 
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APPENDIX IT 
STAMP ISSUING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Countries whose stamps are still in issue are indicated with an 
asterisk(*), e.g.: ADEN*. In the case of countries which no longer 
issue their own stamps, the name of the stamp issuing country whose 
emissions are now used is quoted in italics. 


ABYSSINIA. See Ethiopia. 


ADEN*. British Colony in S.E. Arabia. Used the stamps of India 
until 1st April, 1937, when the first definitive issues for this colony 
made their appearance. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS*. Now Italian, these islands in the Aegean 
Sea were a part of the Ottoman Empire and formerly used 
Turkish stamps. During the Tripoli War of 1912 they were 
occupied by Italy and formally ceded to the Italian crown in 1924. 
The first stamp issues were made in 1912. Special issues were 
made for the following separate islands, Caso, Cos, Karki, 
Calimno, Leros, Lipso, Nisiros, Patmos, Piscopi, Rhodes, 
Scarpanto, Simi, and Stampalia; a general issue consisting of 
Italian stamps overprinted ‘Isole Italiane Dell’Egeo’ is also in 
use. 


AFGHANISTAN*. An independent state in Asia between Iran 
and India which made its first stamp issues in 1870. From 1870 
till 1891 stamps were cancelled by having a piece cut or torn 
from them. Afghanistan joined the Universal Postal Union in 
1928. 


AITUTAKI. This Pacific island dependency of New Zealand had 
separate stamp issues from 1903 until the 15th March, 1932, 
when they were superseded by the general issues of the Cook 
Islands. 
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ALAOUITES. A district of Syria which formed part of the former 
Ottoman Empire and used Turkish stamps till 1919 when it was 
occupied by the French. From 1919 till 1925 the general issues 
of Syria were used, but in 1924, the Alaouites having attained 
independence though still under French Mandate, a separate 
issue was prepared and issued in the following year. In 
September, 1930, the name of the territory was changed to 
Latakia and stamps with this amended inscription first appeared 
in 1931. Now uses stamps of Syria. 


ALBANIA*. European kingdom on the Eastern shore of the 
Adriatic Sea which was a part of the former Ottoman Empire and 
used Turkish stamps up to the time of the issue of the first 
definitive stamps in 1913. From 1902 till 1916 Italian post 
offices using both general issues overprinted Albania and 
separate issues for the offices established at Durazzo, Janina, 
Scutri, and Valona were in operation. A Greek post office using 
Greek stamps was in operation from 1861 to 1881. Since the 
Italian occupation in 1939 overprinted stamps have been used. 


ALERTA. Town in Peru which made provisional stamp issues 
during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing to the 
hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


ALEXANDRETTA*. The Sandjak or Province of Alexandretta 
formed a part of the Ottoman Empire and used Turkish stamps 
down to 1919 when it was occupied by the French. From 1919 
to 1938 Syrian stamps were used, but in the latter year a separate 
stamp issue for Alexandretta was made. 


ALEXANDRIA. Special stamp issues were made for use in the 
French post office established in this Egyptian port. See Egypt. 


ALGERIA*. This French colony in Northern Africa bordering on 
the Mediterranean Sea used French stamps down to 1924 when 
a separate issue was placed on sale. At first French stamps over- 
printed ‘Algerie’ were used but a definitive issue followed in 1926. 
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ALLENSTEIN. Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles which 
terminated the Great War of 1914-18 so far as Germany was 
concerned, this district of East Prussia, formerly German, was 
ordered to decide whether it would in future be a part of Poland 
or Germany. During the period leading up to the plebiscite 
special stamp issues were made and used in the area by order 
of the Plebiscite Commission. The territory voted to go back to 
Germany and German stamps are now used in Allenstein. 
Special stamps were only in use for a short time in 1920. 


ALSACE and LORRAINE. These two French provinces werd 
occupied by the German Army in 1870 during the Franco- 
Prussian War. On peace being declared they went to Germany 
and used German stamps till 1918 when they were re-occupied by 
the French at the close of the Great War. From 1849 till 1870 
French stamps had been used, and a separate issue was made by 
the German Army of Occupation and used from 1870 to 1872 
when German issues superseded them. Since 1919 the general 
issues of France have been used in Alsace and Lorraine. 


ALWAR. Feudatory Native State of India which had stamp issues, 
for internal use only, from 1877 till 1902. 


ANCACHS. Town in Peru which made provisional stamp issues 
during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing to the 
hostilities they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


ANDORRA*. This small semi-independent state in the Pyrenees 
between France and Spain had no stamp issues until 1928 when 
the first stamps of Andorra appeared. 


ANGOLA". Portuguese colony on the West coast of Africa to 
the north of South-West Africa which made its first stamp issue 
in 1870. The stamps of Angola are now used in Portuguese 
Congo. 


ANGORA. See Turkey. 
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ANGRA. One of the administrative districts of the Portuguese 
colony of the Azores in the Atlantic Ocean which had separate 
stamp issues from 1892 till 1905. Now uses the general issues of 
Azores. 


ANJOUAN. An island in the Comoro archipelago off the south- 
east coast of Africa mid way between Mozambique and Mada- 
gascar. A French colony, special stamps for the Sultanate of 
Anjouan were issued in November, 1892, and continued in use 
till 1914. Now uses the stamps of Madagascar. 


ANNAM*. A French protectorate in the Malay peninsula to the 
east of Siam and bordering on the China Sea. French stamps 
were first used here during the Cochin China War of 1860-4, and 
later in French post offices established in the country. From 
1888 to 1892 a combined issue for Annam and Tonquin was 
used, but these were superseded in the latter year by the stamps 
of Indo China. The first definitive issue for Annam appeared in 
November, 1936. 


ANNAM and TONQUIN. During the Cochin China War of 
1860-4 French stamps were used in Annam and Tonquin. 
Various French post offices established in the country also used 
French stamps. The first special issue came in 1888 but these 
were superseded in 1892 by the general issues for Indo China. 


ANTIGUA*. A British post office was established in this 
Presidency of the Leeward Islands in 1858 and remained open 
till May, 1860, during which time British stamps were used. 
Separate issues for Antigua were first made in August, 1862, and 
these remained on sale till the 31st October, 1890, when they 
were temporarily superseded by a general stamp issue for the 
Leeward Islands. Since 1903 separate stamps for Antigua have 
been used concurrently with those of the Leeward Islands. With 
the exception of a short period in 1922, the stamps of Antigua 
have been used in the adjacent island of Barbuda. During the 
period between the closing of the British post offices and the 
issue of definitive stamps for Antigua, the system of prepayment 
of postage in cash was reverted to temporarily. 
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ANTIOQUIA. Originally an independent South American state 
which in 1886 gave up its sovereign rights and became fused in 
the United States of Colombia. The first stamp issues of 
Antioquia were made in 1868 and separate issues continued to 
be made down to 1904 when they were superseded by the stamps 
of Colombia. 


APURIMAC. Town in Peru which made provisional stamp issues 
during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing to the 
hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


ARABIA*. The kingdom of Saudi Arabia is made up of the 
former kingdom of the Hejaz and the sultanate of Nejd. A part 
of the former Ottoman Empire, Turkish stamps were used until 
1916 when an issue for the Hejaz was made. In 1925 Nejd 
issued its own stamps and later in the year the first stamps of 
Arabia under the title of Hejaz-Nejd appeared. On the Ist 
January, 1934, the inscription was changed to Arabia. 


ARAD. Portion of Hungary which was occupied by French troops 
in 1919 who issued provisional occupation stamps. Now uses 
stamps of Jugoslavia. 


ARGENTINA*. The first postage stamps of the South American 
Argentine Republic were made on the Ist May, 1858. Local 
issues for the province of Corrientes were made in 1856, for the 
province of Cordoba in 1858, and for Buenos Aires in the same 
year. A British post office was established in Buenos Aires from 
1860 to 1873 and used British stamps. There was also an Italian 
post office which used the stamps of Italian Levant; stamps of 
Italy overprinted ‘Estero’. 


AREQUIPA. Town of Peru which made provisional stamp issues 
during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing to the 
hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


ARMENIA. Transcaucasian state, formerly part of the Russian 
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Empire using Russian stamps which declared its independence in 
1920 and made separate stamp issues. These were used until 1923 
when they were superseded by the general issues of Soviet Russia. 


ASCENSION*. Atlantic island dependency of the British colony 
of St. Helena which had its first stamp issue in 1922. Prior to 
this date the stamps of Great Britain were used in Ascension. 


AUNUS. Russian town occupied temporarily by Finnish troops in 
1919 who made a provisional occupation issue during their short 
stay there. Now uses the stamps of Soviet Russia. 


AUSTRALIA*. The first stamp issue of the Commonwealth of 
Australia was made on the 2nd January, 1913. Australian issues 
have now superseded those of the former Australian colonies of 
New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, 
Victoria, and Western Australia. 


AUSTRIA. The first stamps of Austria were issued on the Ist June, 
1850, and circulated throughout the whole former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. This included territory that is now included 
in Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Italy, Jugoslavia, Poland, and 
Roumania. The scope of these stamps was restricted by the 
issue in May, 1871, of separate issues for Hungary, and in April, 
1879, for Bosnia and Herzegowina. After the Great War of 
1914-18, Austria-Hungary was partitioned and greatly reduced 
in size. The monarchy fell and stamp issues were made for the 
republic of German Austria in 1918. These stamps remained in 
use till 1922 when the Austrian Republic was formed and made 
separate issues. All Austrian stamps were withdrawn on the 
Ist May, 1938, when the country became a German province. 
The general issues of Germany are now used in Austria. At 
various times Austrian stamps have been used in what are now 
the states of Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Greece, Crete, and Albania. 
Special issues too were prepared for use in these Austrian post 
Offices in the former Ottoman Empire and Crete. During the 
Great War, Austrian stamps were specially overprinted for use in 
the districts of Italy, Montenegro, Roumania, and Serbia held by 
Austrian troops. 
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AUSTRIAN ITALY. The Italian province of Lombardy-Venetia 
was under Austrian rule for some time and special stamps were 
issued here from 1850 till 1863. The stamps of Jtaly are now used. 


AUSTRIAN LEVANT. Special stamps were issued for use in the 
Austrian post offices established in the former Ottoman Empire 
and used from June, 1867, till 1914. See Levant. 


AYACUCHO. Town in Peru which made provisional stamp issues 
during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing to the 
hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


AZERBAIJAN. Transcaucasian state, formerly a part of the 
Russian Empire that used Russian stamps down to 1919 when it 
declared its independence and made its own postage stamp 
issues. These were used till, with Armenia and Georgia, it formed 
the Trans Caucasian Federation. This federation issued stamps 
for a short time but later in the same year these were superseded 
by the general issues of Soviet Russia which are now used. 


AZORES*. Portuguese colony comprising a group of islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean west of Portugal which has had its own stamp 
issues since 1870. The administrative departments of Angra, 
Horta, and Ponta Delgada had separate issues from 1892 till 1905 
but all now use the general issues for the Azores. 


BADEN. A former Grand Duchy in Central Europe, later a 
sovereign state in the German Empire and now a part of the 
German Republic. Baden issued its own stamps from the Ist 
May, 1851, and these were used until superseded by the issues 
of the North German Confederation which Baden joined in 1871. 
German stamps are now used. 


BAGHDAD. Town and district in Mesopotamia and part of the 
former Ottoman Empire. Used Turkish stamps down to 1917 
when it was occupied by British troops who, on the Ist September 
of that year, made a special occupation issue. These stamps were 
superseded by the issues of Jrag, which are still used, in 1918. 
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BAHAMAS‘. British colony consisting of a group of islands in the 
West Indies off the south-eastern coast of the United States of 
America. The first stamps to be used here were British, issued 
through a British post office established at Nassau, the capital, 
from the middle of 1858 till May, 1860. A special stamp for 
interinsular postage was issued on the 10th June, 1859, but was 
little used till after the closing of the British post office. Regular 
issues followed in June, 1861. 


BAHRAIN*. This sultanate consists of a semi-independent 
group of islands in the Persian Gulf under Indian protection. 
Indian stamps were used here till the 10th August, 1933, when a 
separate issue was placed on sale. 


BAJA CALIFORNIA. District of Mexico which made its own 
stamp issues in 1915, during the Civil War of 1913-16. 


BAKU. Province of the former Republic of Azerbaijan, which had 
its own stamp issues from 1922 to 1924. Now uses stamps of 
Soviet Russia. 


BAMRA. Feudatory Native State of India which had stamp issues, 
for internal use only, from 1888 to 1894. 


BANAT BACSKA. Portion of Hungary which was occupied by 
Roumanian troops who made a provisional stamp issue here 
in 1919. Now uses stamps of Roumania. 


BANGKOK. A British post office was established in Bangkok, 
the capital of Siam, and used stamps of the Straits Settlements 
specially overprinted ‘B’ from 1882 till the Ist July, 1885. 
Siamese stamps are now used. 


BARANYA. Portion of Hungary which was occupied by Serbian 
troops who made a provisional stamp issue here in 1919. Now 
uses stamps of Jugoslavia. 


BARBACOS. District of the South American Republic of Colombia 
which had separate provisional stamp issues from 1901 to 1903. 
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BARBADOS*. A British colony in the West Indies, lying to the 
west of the Windward Islands, which made its first stamp issue 
on the 15th April, 1852. 


BARBUDA. An island dependency of the British West Indian island 
of Antigua, which issued its own stamps for a short time in 
1922. Except for this short period, the stamps of the Leeward 
Islands or Antigua have been used in Barbuda. 


BARWANI*. Feudatory Native State of India, which commenced 
issuing stamps, for internal use only, in 1921. 


BASLE. On the Ist July, 1845, the cantonal administration of 
Basle (Bale) in Switzerland issued a postage stamp. Cantonal 
issues were superseded by Federal issues of Switzerland on the 
5th April, 1850. 


BASUTOLAND*. British colony in South Africa, entirely 
surrounded by the Union of South Africa. The first separate 
stamp issue for Basutoland was made on the Ist December, 
1933, prior to which the stamps of South Africa had been used. 


BATUM. Caspian Sea port, formerly part of the Russian Empire 
and using Russian stamps, which became attached to the 
Republic of Georgia in 1919. The Georgian Government issued 
special stamps for Batum in that year. Later, in 1919, Batum was 
occupied by the British, who overprinted the stamps of Batum 
‘British Occupation’. Under terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Batum was ceded to Turkey, but that country had to give the 
territory up to Russia. Stamps of the Trans Caucasian Federation 
were used here for a time in 1923, but since that date the general 
issues of Soviet Russia have been employed. 


BAVARIA. The first stamps of the German Kingdom of Bavaria 
were issued on the Ist November, 1848. Separate issues were 
made down to 1920, when they were superseded by the general 
issues of Germany. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE*. A British protectorate 
in South Africa, lying to the north of the Union of South 
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Africa, which made its first stamp issues in August, 1888. Not 
to be confused with British Bechuanaland. 


BEIRUT. Sometimes called Beyrouth, this Syrian town had special 
stamps issued and sold through the French and Russian post 
Offices established there up to 1914. These stamps were special 
issues of French and Russian Levant. Syrian stamps are now 
used. 


BELGIAN CONGO*. Formerly an independent state in Central 
Africa, and now a Belgian colony. Under the title of the Congo 
Free State stamps were first issued in January, 1886. On 
becoming a colony, the name was changed to Belgian Congo, and 
the first stamps with amended inscription appeared on the 
15th November, 1908. 


BELGIUM". The first stamps of Belgium appeared on the Ist 
July, 1849. During the Great War, German stamps specially 
overprinted were used in the occupied districts of Belgium. 
Belgian stamps were used in the former German districts of 
Eupen and Malmedy after 1921. For a time, Belgian stamps were 
employed at post offices in Egypt. 


BENADIR. Portion of the Italian north-east African colony of 
Italian Somaliland, which issued stamps under this title from 
1903 till 1922. Now uses stamps of Italian East Africa. 


BENIN. Until 1894 the name Benin was used to designate the 
French possessions on the west coast of Africa, now known as 
Dahomey. Postage stamps for Benin were issued from 1892 
to 1894, when they were superseded by the issues of Dahomey. 


BERGEDORF. A town in northern Germany belonging jointly 
to Hamburg and Lubeck. It made separate stamp issues from 
1861 till 1867, when they were superseded by the issues of 
Hamburg. Now uses stamps of Germany. 


BERMUDA". British colony in the Atlantic Ocean. A local stamp 
issue was made here by the Postmaster in 1848. The first regular 
definitive issues did not appear till September, 1865. 
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BEYROUTH. See Beirut. 


BHOPAL*. Feudatory Native State of India, which commenced 
issuing stamps, for internal use only, in 1876. 


BHOR. Feudatory Native State of India which had stamp issues, 
for internal use only, from 1879 till 1901. 


BIJAWAR*. Feudatory Native State of India, which has had 
stamp issues, for internal use only, since 1935. 


BOLIVAR. Department of the South American state of Colombia, 
which had separate stamp issues from 1863 till 1904 when these 
were superseded by the general issues of Colombia, which are 
now in use. 


BOLIVIA*. South American Republic, which made its first stamp 
issues in 1866. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOWINA. These two states formed a 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and used the stamps of 
Austria until 1879 when they were granted a separate and distinct 
issue. These were used down to 1918, when on the partition of 
Austria-Hungary, Bosnia and Herzegowina became a part of 
Jugoslavia, which country’s stamps are now used. 


BOYACA. Department of the South American State of Colombia, 
which had separate stamp issues from 1899 till 1904, when these 
were superseded by the general issues of Colombia, which are 
still in use. 


BRAZIL*. The first country to follow the example of Great Britain 
and to introduce adhesive postage stamps, the first issue of 
Brazil made its appearance on the Ist July, 1843. 


BREMEN. This German city had separate stamp issues from 1855 
till the end of 1867, when they were superseded by those of the 
North German Confederation. Now uses the general issues of 
Germany. 
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BRITISH BECHUANALAND. Former Crown Colony of Great 
Britain in South Africa, not to be confused with the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate (q.v.), which was annexed to Cape Colony in 1895, 
and now forms part of the Union of South Africa. British 
Bechuanaland issued its own stamps from 1886 till 1897, from 
that date till 1910 used the stamps of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and now utilizes the issues of the Union of South Africa. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. Now known as the Nyasaland 
Protectorate, British Central Africa issued its own stamps from 
1891 till 1907. Issues of the Nyasaland Protectorate superseded 
these in 1908. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Prior to becoming confederated in the 
Dominion of Canada, the colony of British Columbia had 
separate stamp issues, first in 1860, in conjunction with 
Vancouver Island, and from 1865 to 1867 under the title of 
British Columbia, Vancouver Island ceasing to be a separate 
colony. Superseded by the stamps of Canada on 20th July, 1871. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. This territory, contained in the present 
Kenya and Uganda, had its first stamp issue in May, 1890, 
under the auspices of the British East Africa Company. On the 
Ist July, 1895, the Imperial Government took over the postal 
services, and stamps inscribed ‘British East Africa’ were issued 
till 1903, when they were replaced by those of the East Africa 
and Uganda Protectorate. Now uses the stamps of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika. 


BRITISH GUIANA*. First stamp issue, Ist July, 1850. Two 
British post offices using British stamps were in operation from 
the middle of 1858 till May, 1860, the use of such stamps being 
concurrent with the regular British Guiana issues. 


BRITISH HONDURAS*. A British post office was opened here 
in the middle of 1868, and from this date till May, 1860, when 
it was closed, British postage stamps were used in British 
Honduras. The first definitive issue of the colony made its 
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appearance in January, 1866, prepayment of postage in cash 
having been reverted to during the period May, 1860—January, 
1866. 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. That portion of the island of New 
Guinea under British influence made its first stamp issue in 
1901, prior to which date the stamps of Queensland had been 
used. In 1906, the name of the colony was changed to Papua, 
and the stamps of Papua are now used. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS*. First issue, 14th February, 
1907. 


BRITISH SOMALILAND*. See Somaliland Protectorate. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. This Chartered 
Company administered what is now Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. Stamps inscribed ‘British South Africa Company’ 
were issued in December, 1890. The word ‘Rhodesia’ was added 
in 1909, and stamps continued to be issued until 1924, when the 
territory was divided into Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 


BRUNEI*. First issue made in 1906. 


BRUNSWICK. This German Duchy had separate stamp issues 
from 1855 till the end of 1867, when they were superseded by the 
stamps of the North German Confederation. Now uses the 
general issues of Germany. 


BUENOS AYRES. The capital of the Argentine Republic, Buenos 
Ayres, issued its own stamps from 1858 till 1862, after which they 
were replaced by the ordinary issues of the Argentine. 


BULGARIA*, First issue made in May, 1879. 


BUNDI. Feudatory Native State of India, which had separate 
stamp issues for internal use only from 1894 till 1919. Now uses 
general stamps of India. 


BURMA*. Until 1937, Burma used the same stamps as India, but 
in that year, special stamp issues were made by overprinting 
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Indian stamps. Since then, a definitive series had made its 
appearance. 


BUSHIRE. This Persian Gulf port was occupied by British troops 
on the 8th August, 1915. Persian stamps specially over- 
printed were issued on the 15th August, and remained in use 
till the 16th October, 1915, when they were withdrawn. 
Bushire now uses the stamps of Jran. 


BUSSAHIR. Feudatory Native State of India, which had stamp 
issues for internal use only from 20th June, 1895, till 31st March, 
1901. Stamps of Jndia are now used in Bussahir exclusively. 


CALI. District of the South American Republic of Colombia, which 
made its own stamp issues in 1879. Now uses stamps of 
Colombia. 


CALIMNO. Italian Aegean Island, which has had separate stamp 
issues from time to time during the period 1912-1932. The 
stamps of the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 


CAMBODIA*. A part of the French colony of Indo China, which 
began definitive stamp issues in 1936. Prior to this date, the 
stamps of Indo China were used. 


CAMEROONS*. A former German colony on the west coast of 
Africa, the first postage stamps to be used were those of Germany. 
In 1897, specially inscribed German Colonial stamps were intro- 
duced, and these remained on sale till 1915, when the colony was 
captured by the French and British. Both of the Allies issued 
special occupation stamps, the British by overprinting on captured 
German Cameroons stamps, and the French by overprinting 
on the stamps of Gaboon. After the War, Cameroons was 
divided between England and France. The English portion is 
merged in the Crown Colony of Nigeria and uses the stamps of 
that colony, while the French administration have created a 
separate colony for their portion, with regular distinctive stamp 
issues. 


CAMPECHE. District in the south of Mexico which issued pro- 
visional stamps during the revolution of 1876. 
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CANADA*. The first stamp of Canada was issued on the 15th 
May, 1851. This was an issue made by the Colony of Canada. 
The stamps of the Colony of Canada were superseded by those 
of the Dominion of Canada in March, 1867, when the stamp 
issues of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick also became obsolete. 
Canadian stamps replaced those of British Columbia on 20th 
July, 1871, and those of Prince Edward Island on the Ist July, 
1873. 


CANAL ZONE*. In 1904, the United States of America leased 
from the Government of Panama a portion of that Republic’s 
territory lying on either side of the Panama Canal. Special 
stamp issues for this zone were introduced on the 24th June, 
1904. Prior to this date, the stamps of Panama had been used. 


CANTON. From 1901 till 1919, special issues of stamps were made 
for use in the French post offices established in the Chinese 
city of Canton. 


CAPE GRACIAS A DIOS. Town and district in the north of 
Nicaragua, which had its own stamp issues from 1904 to 1909. 
These special stamp issues were necessary, as during the period 
they were in use there were two different currencies, differing 
considerably in value, employed in Nicaragua. 


CAPE JUBY. Special stamp issues for this Spanish West African 
colony were first made in 1916. These continued in use down to 
1937. Together with La Aguera and Rio de Oro, Cape Juby now 
forms a part of the Spanish colony of Spanish Western Sahara, 
and uses that colony’s stamps. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. The inscription Cape of Good Hope 
appeared on all the stamp issues of the British South African 
possession of Cape Colony, from the introduction of postage 
stamps on the Ist September, 1853, down to 1910-13, when. 
the stamps of the Union of South Africa took their place. Cape 
of Good Hope stamps were demonitized on the 31st December, 
1837. 


CAPE VERD ISLANDS‘. This Atlantic island colony of Portugal 
first issued stamps in 1877. 
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CARINTHIA. A former duchy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
which was the scene of a plebiscite in 1920, when the inhabitants 
were asked to decide whether they would remain Austrian or 
form a part of the newly formed kingdom of Jugoslavia. Two 
special stamp issues were made in 1920, by overprinting on both 
Austrian and Jugoslav stamps. The territory voted to remain 
with Austria. Austrian stamps were used here both before and 
after the plebiscite. Now uses the general issues of Germany. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS. A former German colony in the western 
Pacific Ocean which had its own stamp issues from 1899 till 
1914 when it was captured by Japan. Now uses the stamps of 
Japan. 


CARUPANO. District of Venezuela, which made provisional 
stamp issues in 1902 and 1903. 


CASO. Italian Aegean Island which has had separate stamp issues 
from time to time during the period 1912-1932. The stamps of 
the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 


CASTELROSSO. An Aegean Island, formerly Turkish, which was 
occupied by France in 1915 and ceded to Italy in 1922. In 1920, 
special stamp issues were made by the French administration, 
and in 1922 the Italians also made separate stamp issues. Now 
uses the stamps of the Aegean Islands. 


CAUCA. Department of the South American Republic of Colombia 
which had its own stamp issues in 1879 and 1903. Now uses the 
stamps of Colombia. 


CAVALLE. Special stamps were issued for use in the French post 
office established in this town of the former Ottoman Empire, 
from 1893 to 1912. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS*. First issue 19th February, 1901. Prior to 
this date, the stamps of Jamaica had been used. 


CENTRAL LITHUANIA. A much disputed territory, part of the 
former Russian Empire, lying to the north of Poland and east of 
Lithuania. After the Great War, this territory was ceded 
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to Poland, but was seized by Lithuania. In 1920 it was occupied 
by Polish troops, and in 1922 became incorporated in Poland. 
Before 1918, Russian stamps were used here. From 1918 to 
1920, Lithuanian stamps were employed, and in this latter year 
special stamps for Central Lithuania were issued by the occupying 
forces. These were used till 1922, since when the ordinary stamps 
of Poland have been used. 


CEYLON*. The first stamp issues of this British colony were made 
on the Ist April, 1857. 


CHACHAPOYAS. Town in Peru which made provisional stamp 
issues during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing 
to the hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies 
of Peruvian stamps. 


CHAIPAS. District in the south of Mexico which made provisional 
stamp issues during the revolution of 1866-7. 


CHALA. Town of Peru, which made provisional stamp issues 
during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing to the 
hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


CHAMBA*. Convention Native State of India, which has had 
special stamp issues valid for postage throughout British India 
since 1886. 


CHARKHARI*. Feudatory Native State of India, which has had 
stamp issues for internal use only since 1894. 


CHICLAYO. Town in Peru which made provisional stamp issues 
during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing to the 
hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


CHILE*. South American Republic whose first stamp issues 
appeared in 1853. 


CHINA*. The first stamps of China appeared in 1878. At various 
times, certain European Powers have established their own 
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post offices in various towns in China, and have made special 
stamp issues for use therein. All of these are now obsolete. 


CHINA (British Post Offices). Stamps of Hong Kong were over- 
printed ‘China’ and issued from 1917 till the 1st October, 
1930. Before these stamps were issued, unoverprinted stamps 
of Hong Kong were used in the British Post Offices. 


CHINA (French Post Offices). Stamps of France and Indo China 
were Overprinted ‘Chine’ and issued from 1894 till 1922. In 
addition, special issues were made for the post offices established 
at Canton, Hoi-hao, Kouang Tcheou, Mong-Tseu, Packhoi, 
Tchongking, and Yunnan-Fou (q.v.). 


CHINA (Italian Post Offices). Special stamps for use by the Italian 
Military Post in China were made in 1918 and 1919, by over- 
printing certain stamps of Italy. These were inscribed either 
‘Pechino’ (Peking), or ‘Tientsin’. 


CHINA (Japanese Post Offices). Since 1900, Japanese stamps have 
been overprinted for use in the Japanese Post Offices established 
in China. Owing to the Sino-Japanese conflict, there is no 
certain information as to the stamps employed at present. 


CHINA (Russian Post Offices). From 1899 to 1920, stamps of 
Russia were specially overprinted for use in the Russian Post 
Offices in China. 


CHINA (United States Post Offices). Stamps of the United States 
were overprinted ‘Shanghai’ for use in the U.S. Consular Post 
Office in that Chinese city. 


CHINESE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. Stamps of India were 
overprinted ‘C.E.F.’ in 1900, and used until 1921 by British and 
Indian troops stationed in China. 


CHIOS. Island, formerly part of the Ottoman Empire, which was 
occupied by Greece during the Balkan War of 1912-13. Specially 
Overprinted Greek stamps were first used here as in other 
occupied parts, but on these being temporarily exhausted, a 
special provisional issue was made in the island. 
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CILICIA. Part of the former Ottoman Empire in south-eastern 
Asia Minor, Cilicia was occupied by British and French troops 
in 1918. In 1919, it came under French control, and in 1921 
became part of Syria. In 1923, it was returned to Turkey, under 
terms of the Treaty of Lausanne. Special stamp issues for 
Cilicia were made from 1919 to 1921; before 1919, Turkish 
stamps had been used. In 1922 and 1923, Syrian stamps were 
employed, and now the issues of Turkey are used. 


CIRENAICA. A former province of the Ottoman Empire, Cirenaica 
is now Italian. Separate stamp issues, under Italian auspices, 
were introduced in 1923 and continued to be made till 1934. 
Cirenaica is now part of the Italian colony of Libia. 


COCHIN*. Feudatory Native State of India which has had stamp 
issues, for internal use only, since the Ist April, 1892. 


COCHIN CHINA. A part of what is now French Indo China, which 
had separate stamp issues from 1886 to 1888. Now uses the 
stamps of Indo China. 


COLOMBIA*. The United States of Colombia are a confederation 
of Latin American states on the north-west coast of South 
America. The first stamp issues took place in 1858, under the 
title of the Granada Confederation. This title was changed and 
in 1861, stamps inscribed United States of New Granada 
appeared. In the next year, 1862, the first issues proper of the 
United States of Colombia were made. 


CONFEDERATE STATES. Special stamp issues were made by the 
Confederate States of America, as the seceding states in the 
“North and South War’ in America called themselves. There 
are two types of stamps, firstly local issues made by postmasters 
in various towns, and secondly a definitive issue. These stamps 
were issued from 1861 to 1864. 


CONGO. See Belgian Congo, French Congo. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. Special stamp issues were made for use in 
the Italian, Roumanian, and Russian Post Offices established 
here. See Levant. 
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COOK ISLANDS*. This dependency of New Zealand has had 
stamp issues since the 29th February, 1892. From 1919 till 
1932, it was called Rarotonga. On the 15th March, 1932, 
general issues for the Cook Islands superseded those for Aitutaki, 
Penrhyn Island, and Rarotonga. 


CORDOBA. Province in Central Argentina, which had its own 
stamp issues in 1858 and 1859. The stamps of Argentina are now 
used. 


COREA. The first stamps of Corea were issued in 1885, when the 
country was under Chinese dominion. In 1895, it became an 
independent monarchy and so remained till 1910 when it became 
a part of the Japanese Empire. Corean stamps were withdrawn 
in 1905, since which date Japanese stamps have been used in 
Corea. From 1900 to 1901, Japanese stamps specially over- 
printed were employed in the Japanese Post Offices in Corea. 


CORFU. This Greek island in the Ionian Sea was occupied for a 
short time in 1923 by Italian troops, who used specially over- 
printed stamps during the few weeks they were there. 


CORRIENTES. A province in the north-east of the Argentine 
Republic, which issued its own stamps from 1856 till 1880, 
when they were suppressed and replaced by the issues of the 
Argentine. 


COS. Italian Aegean Island which has had separate stamp issues 
from time to time during the period 1912~1932. The stamps of 
the Acgean Islands are commonly used here. 


COSTA RICA*. Central American republic which first issued 
stamps in 1862. 


CRETE. Prior to 1898, the Mediterranean island of Crete was 
administered by and used the stamps of Turkey. In that year, 
a provisional joint administration was taken over by France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Russia. Special stamp issues were 
made for the British and Russian spheres of administration. 
These were used till 1900, when Crete attained her independence 
and issued her own stamps. These remained in use down to 1912 
when the island became united with Greece. Special stamps were 
issued for use in the French Post Offices established in Crete 
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(1902-3), and also for the Italian (1900-1906) and Austrian 
(1903-1914) Post Offices. These Offices were all closed in 1914, 
and now only Greek stamps are used. 


CUBA". The first postage stamps to be used in the Caribbean island 
of Cuba made their appearance in 1855, when the island was a 
Spanish colony. These stamps were a combined issue for use in 
the adjacent island of Porto Rico as well as Cuba. In 1873, 
stamps solely for use in Cuba were issued. As a result of the 
Spanish-American War, Cuba became a protectorate of the 
United States on the Ist January, 1899. Various provisional 
issues were made, and later in the same year a definitive series 
of stamps inscribed ‘Cuba’ appeared. In 1902, Cuba became 
an independent republic and in due course the inscriptions on 
the stamps were changed to read ‘Republica de Cuba’. 


CUCUTA. Stamp issues were made by this city in the republic of 
Colombia from 1900 to 1906. 


CUERNAVACA. City of Mexico, which made a provisional stamp 
issue during the revolution of 1867. 


CUNDINAMARCA. One of the original United States of 
Colombia, and now a department of the Republic of Colombia, 
which had its own stamp issues from 1870 till 1904. Now uses 
stamps of Colombia. 


CURACAO*. West Indian island colony of Holland, which has had 
its own stamp Issues since 1873. 


CUZCO. Town in Peru which made provisional stamp issues during 
the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882 as, owing to the 
hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


CYPRUS*. Formerly a part of the Ottoman Empire, Turkish 
stamps were used here till 1878, when a British Post Office was 
opened and British stamps used. Cyprus became a British 
colony, and the first regular stamps of Cyprus made their 
appearance on the Sth February, 1880. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA*. Central European republic formed in 1918, 
after the Great War. Prior to the formation of the republic, 
stamps of Austria and Hungary had been used in different parts 
of the country. In 1938, parts of Czechoslovakia were ceded 
to Germany, Hungary, and Poland, and now use the stamps of 
those countries. Before the actual cession of the territory, 
provisional issues were made in certain districts, see Sudetenland. 
On the partioning of Czechoslovakia in 1939, many provisional 
stamp issues were made. Overprints were usually placed on 
existing stamps, but the state of Slovakia has had its own 
definitive issues. Further, the wording on the ordinary Czecho- 
slovakian stamps has been amended by the inclusion of a 
hyphen between Cesko and Slovensko. At the moment of 
going to press, there is no certain information as to future issues, 
but bilingual stamps are confidently expected for the German 
Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. 


DAHOMEY*. French West African colony, the first stamps of 
which appeared in 1899. 


DANISH WEST INDIES. A former colony of Denmark, con- 
sisting of the Caribbean islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and 
St. Croix, contained in the group known as the Virgin Islands, 
which had separate stamp issues from 1855 till 1917, when the 
colony was purchased by the United States of America. Now 
uses the stamps of the U.S.A. 


DANZIG*. Free City on the Baltic under League of Nations 
protection, which has had stamp issues of its own since 1920. 
Prior to this date, the stamps of Germany were used. A Polish 
post office established here used Polish stamps overprinted 
‘Port Gdansk’. 


DARDANELLES. A Russian post office established here used 
specially overprinted stamps issued in 1909-1910. See Levant. 


DEBRECZIN. Special stamps were issued by the Roumanian 
troops occupying this Hungarian town in 1919-1920. Now uses 
stamps of Hungary. 


DECCAN. See Hyderabad. 
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DEDEAGH or DEDEGATZ. Special stamps were issued for use in 
the French Post Office established in this town of the former 
Ottoman Empire from 1893 to 1913. In 1913, the town was 
occupied by Greece during the Balkan War. Provisional stamps 
were issued by the Greek authorities. 


DENMARK*. First stamps issued in April, 1851. 


DHAR. Feudatory Native State of India, which issued stamps for 
internal use only from 1897 till 1901. Now uses stamps of 
India. 


DIEGO SUAREZ. French naval base at the northern extremity of 
the island of Madagascar, which had separate stamp issues from 
1890 till 1896, when they were superseded by the general issues 
for Madagascar. 


DJIBOUTI. French colony in Somaliland which had separate 
stamp issues from 1894 till 1902, when it was incorporated in the 
colony of French Somali Coast, which stamps it now uses. 


DOMINICA*. A British post office was established in this Presi- 
dency of the Leeward Islands in the middle of 1858, and remained 
open till May, 1860, when the British post offices in the West 
Indies were closed. During this time, British postage stamps 
were used, but on the closing of the office, reversion to the system 
of prepaying postage in cash was resorted to until 4th May, 1874, 
when a definitive stamp issue for Dominica appeared. These 
stamps were temporarily superseded by a general issue for the 
Leeward Islands on the 31st October, 1890, but since 1903 
separate stamps for Dominica have been used concurrently 
with those of the Leeward Islands. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC*. This independent state, situated on 
the West Indian island of Hayti, has issued its own stamps since 
1865. 


DORPAT. The town of Dorpat, formerly Russian and now part of 
Estonia, was occupied by German troops in 1918, who issued 
special stamps during their stay there. 
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DURAZZO. During the period 1909-1915, special stamps were 
issued for use in the Italian Post Office established in this 
Albanian town. 


DUTCH INDIES*. The possessions of Holland in the East Indies, 
including Dutch New Guinea, have had stamps of their own 
since 1864. 


DUTTIA. Feudatory Native State of India, which had stamp issues 
for internal use only from 1893 to 1920. Now uses stamps of 
India. 


EASTERN ROUMELIA. Formerly a part of the Ottoman Empire, 
this Balkan territory had its own stamp issues from 1880 to 
1885, when they were superseded by those of South Bulgaria. 
Since 1896, the stamps of Bulgaria have been used. 


EASTERN TURKESTAN*. Since 1915 stamps of China have been 
overprinted for use in the Chinese post offices established in 
Eastern Turkestan. 


EAST SILESIA. A former duchy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
Austrian stamps were used here till 1920, when a plebiscite was 
held to decide whether the territory should become a part of 
Poland or Czechoslovakia. Special stamp issues were made for 
the period of the plebiscite, which resulted in the division of the 
area between the two countries. In 1938, the Czechoslovakian 
portion was ceded to Poland. 


ECUADOR*. This South American Republic has issued stamps 
since 1865. 


EGYPT*. Prior to 1914 a part of Turkey, special stamps for Egypt 
were introduced in 1866. In 1914, a British Protectorate was 
declared, and in 1922 Egypt became an independent Kingdom. 
These political changes may be followed in the various stamp 
issues. 


EIRE. See Irish Free State. 
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ELOBEY, ANNOBON AND CORISCO. These islands belonging 
to Spain, off the west coast of Africa, had a combined stamp 
issue from 1903 to 1909, when they were replaced by the stamps 
of Spanish Guinea. 


EPIRUS. Formerly a part of the Ottoman Empire, stamps were 
issued by the provisional government set up in the Epirus before 
the occupation of that territory by Greece. Greek stamps are now 
used. 


ERITREA. Italian colony on the Red Sea, which has issued its 
own stamps from 1892 to 1938, when it became incorporated in 
the colony of Italian East Africa, which stamps it now uses. 


ESTONIA*. Baltic state created after the Great War. The first 
stamps of Estonia were issued in 1891. Prior to this date, Russian 
stamps had been used. See also Dorpat and German Eastern 
Command. 


ETHIOPIA. Formerly an independent kingdom in north-eastern 
Africa, postage stamps were introduced here in 1894. In 1936, 
the country was annexed by Italy, which country issued special 
stamps for use in Ethiopia (Abyssinia). Now uses the stamps of 
Italian East Africa. 


EUPEN AND MALMEDY. These two districts used German 
stamps up to 1919, when they were occupied by Belgium. A 
general issue was then made, but in the next year separate issues 
for Eupen and Malmedy appeared. These were superseded by 
the general issues of Belgium in 1821. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS*. This British Colony in the South 
Atlantic made its first stamp issue on the 19th June, 1878. 


FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC. A district on the coast of Siberia, 
formerly part of the Russian Empire, which declared itself a 
republic in 1919 and issued its own stamps till 1923. It now uses 
the general issues of Soviet Russia of which it is a part. 


FARIDKOT. Indian Native State that first had the status of a 
Feudatory State, with stamp issues for internal use only, from 
1879 to 1886, when it was given Convention status with stamp 
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issues valid throughout British India. These issues ceased on 
31st March, 1901, since which date there have been no special 
stamps for Faridkot, only those of India being available. 


FAROE ISLANDS. A provisional stamp issue was made in this 
island dependency of Denmark in 1919. The stamps of Denmark 
are usually employed. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. These are the semi-independent 
Malay States of Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, Selangor, and 
Sungei Ujong, the separate stamp issues of which were suspended 
in 1900, when a combined issue for the Federated Malay States 
made its appearance. These in their turn were superseded in 
1935, when individual issues for the respective states were 
revived. 


FERNANDO POO. Spanish island possession in the Gulf of 
Guinea, off the west coast of Africa, which had separate stamp 
issues from 1868 till 1909, when they were replaced by the 
stamps of Spanish Guinea. 


FIJI*. Pacific island colony of Great Britain, the first stamps of 
which were issued in 1870. Formerly an independent kingdom, 
the islands were ceded to Great Britain in 1874, when existing 
stocks of stamps were overprinted ‘V.R.’. 


FINLAND*. The first stamps of the present Republic of Finland 
were issued in 1856, when the country was a Grand Duchy of 
the former Russian Empire. Since 1917, the stamps have been 
issued under the auspices of the Republican administration. 


FIUME. Town and territory on the east coast of the Adriatic Sea, 
which was formerly part of Hungary, and which was claimed in 
1918 by both Italy and Jugoslavia. It was seized by the Italian 
poet Gabriele d’Annunzio and administered as a separate state 
until 1924 when Jugoslavia withdrew her claim and the territory 
was formally ceded to Italy. Special stamp issues were made 
during the time the provisional government were in power. 
Now uses the stamps of Jtaly. 


FRANCE*. The first stamps of France were issued on the Ist 
January, 1849. The departments of Nice and Savoy, formerly 
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Sardinian, used the stamps of that Kingdom from 1851-1860, 
when French stamps were introduced. The departments of 
Alsace and Lorraine used French stamps from 1849-1870 and 
from 1918 to date. During 1870-1, special issues were made, and 
from 1871-1918, German stamps were employed. French stamps 
have been used abroad during military expeditions as follows :— 
Italy (1849-1868), Russia (1854-6), Greece (1854-5 ), Syria 
(1860-1), China (1860-8), Indo-China (1861-8), and Mexico 
(1862-7). Prior to the introduction of special French Colonial 
issues, the stamps of France were used in the following French 
colonies :—Algeria, Guadeloupe, French Guiana, Martinique, 
French India, Mayotte, New Caledonia, Réunion, Senegal, Indo- 
China, Gaboon, Nossi-Be, Oceanic Settlements, and St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. French stamps were used in Monaco from 
1860 to 1885. French post offices established abroad which have 
used French stamps are as follows :—Egypt (1855-1899), Syria 
(1855-1885), Turkey (1855-1885), Alexandretta (1855-1885), 
Palestine (1855-1885), Aegean Islands (1855-1885), Roumania 
(1857-1875), Greece (1857-1885), Latakia (1855-1885), China 
(1862-1894), Morocco (1862-1885), Madagascar ( —1895), 
Zanzibar ( —1894), Tunis, and Japan. French stamps have 
been used in many other parts of the world but not issued 
through French post offices, and only accepted by favour. 


FRENCH COLONIES. Stamps intended for use in French Colonies 
which did not possess their own stamp issues were used from 
1859 to 1906. 


FRENCH CONGO. Large territory belonging to France in west 
Africa, which in 1906 was divided into three colonies, Gaboon, 
Middle Congo, and Oubangui-Chari, and the territory of Tchad. 
Stamps for French Congo were issued from 1891 to 1904. Issues 
of French Equatorial Africa are now used. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA*. Administrative area 
embracing the colonies of Gaboon, Middle Congo, and 
Oubangui-Chari which commenced issuing distinctive stamps in 
1937. 
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FRENCH GUIANA*. French colony in South America, which has 
had its own stamp issues since 1886. The territory of Inini, 
formerly a part of French Guiana, broke away and has issued 
its own stamps since 1932. 


FRENCH GUINEAS. French possession in West Africa, which has 
had its own stamp issues since 1892. 


FRENCH MOROCCO*. From 1862-1891, French stamps were 
used in the French zone of influence in Morocco. From 
1891-1902, French stamps surcharged in Spanish currency were 
used, and the latter year definitive stamps inscribed MARoc 
appeared. A French Protectorate was declared in 1914, and 
stamps were overprinted to this effect. In 1917, the currency was 
changed to French. German post offices were established here 
and used both overprinted and definitive issues from 1899-1914, 
and British stamps overprinted Morocco AGENCIES were used 
in the British Postal Agencies in French Morocco from 
1898-1938. 


FRENCH SOMALI COAST*. Incorporating the previous French 
colonies of Djbouti and Obock, the French Somali Coast has 
issued its own stamps since July, 1902. 


FRENCH SOUDAN*. Separate stamp issues for the French Soudan 
were made from 1894 to 1899, when the territory was divided 
among the colonies of Dahomey, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
and Senegal, and the territories of Senegambia and Niger. An 
issue made in error in 1900 was allowed to be used. Special 
issues for French Soudan were revived in 1921. 


FUNCHAL. The town and district of Funchal in Portugal’s island 
colony of Madeira in the Atlantic Ocean, had its own stamp issues 
from 1892 to 1905. They were replaced by the general issue for 
Portugal. 


GABOON. The first stamps of this French West African colony 
were made in 1886. They continued to be used down to 1889, 
when Gaboon was merged in the colony of French Congo, and 
used that colony’s stamps. In 1904, however, Gaboon was 
re-created a separate colony, and had her own stamp issues down 
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to 1937 when they were replaced by the stamps of French 
Equatorial Africa. 


GAMBIA*. First issue made in January, 1869. 


GARZON. Provisional stamp issues were made in this district of the 
Republic of Colombia in 1894. 


GENEVA. The cantonal administration of Geneva in Switzerland 
issued its first postage stamp, the famous ‘Double Geneva’, 
on the Ist October, 1843. Geneva continued to issue postage 
stamps till 1850, when the cantonal series were replaced by the 
federal issues of Switzerland. 


GEORGIA. A former province of the Russian Empire, using 
Russian stamps, which became an independent republic in 1919 
and made its own stamp issues. In 1923, together with Armenia 
and Azerbaijan, Georgia formed the Trans Caucasian Federa- 
tion of Soviet Republics, and became allied to the Soviet Union. 
Since 1923, the stamps of Soviet Russia have been used. 


GERMAN EAST AFRICA. The first stamps of this former German 
colony appeared in 1893, and continued in use down to 1915. 
Occupation issues were made by British and Belgian troops, who 
held the territory from 1915 to 1918. German East Africa was 
partitioned between Great Britain, Belgium, and Portugal. See 
Tanganyika, Ruanda, and Kionga. 


GERMAN EASTERN COMMAND. Special stamps were issued 
by the German troops occupying territory in that part of the 
former Russian Empire which is now Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. These stamps were in use from 1916 to 1918, when they 
were superseded by the issues of the above-mentioned three 
countries. 


GERMAN NEW GUINEA. Special stamp issues were made for 
use in the German sphere of influence in the island of New 
Guinea, appearing in 1897. These continued to be used down to 
1914, when the territory was occupied by Australian troops. 
Special occupation issues were made by the Australians, sur- 
charging and overprinting captured German New Guinea stamps. 
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In March, 1915, Australian stamps overprinted ‘North West 
Pacific Islands’ were introduced, the stamps of New Guinea, 
issued by Australia under covenant from the League of Nations 
are now used. 


GERMAN NINTH ARMY POST. Specially overprinted stamps 
were used in those areas of Roumania occupied by the German 
Ninth Army in 1917 and 1918. 


GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. The first stamps of German 
South-West Africa appeared in 1897 These continued in use 
till 1914, when the territory was occupied by South African 
troops. Now uses stamps of South-West Africa. 


GERMANY*. The first unified stamp issues of Germany appeared 
on the Ist January, 1872, replacing those of the North German 
Confederation and those of Alsace and Lorraine. In 1902, their 
scope was extended to include Wirtemburg, and in 1920, to 
Bavaria. Prior to 1919, German stamps were used in Alsace and 
Lorraine, Eupen and Malmedy, Saar, Danzig, and parts of what 
is now Poland. These areas now use stamps of France, Belgium, 
Danzig, and Poland. Separate issues were made for the Saar from 
1920 to 1934, when German issues were once more employed. 
As and from the Ist May, 1938, Austrian stamps were with- 
drawn and superseded by German issues. German stamps have 
have been used abroad in the German post offices established in 
China and in the former Ottoman Empire. These latter were 
employed in towns which are now contained in the countries of 
Turkey, Greece, Palestine, Syria, Albania, and Aegean Islands. 
German stamps were also employed in some of the German 
colonies before definitive issues were made. 


GIBRALTAR*. A British post office was established here in 
September, 1857, and remained open till 1885, during which 
time British stamps were used in Gibraltar. The first definitive 
issue for the colony was made on the Ist January, 1886, a 
year after the closing of the British post offices. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS*. The first issue for this 
group of islands was made in 1911. 
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GOLD COAST*. First issue made in July, 1875. 
GRANADA CONFEDERATION. See Colombia. 


GRAND COMORO. The French Protectorate of Grand Comoro 
consisted of the Comoro islands in the Indian Ocean between 
Madagascar and Mozambique. Stamps were issued from 1897 
till 1912, when the islands were made a dependency of 
Madagascar and used that colony’s stamps. 


GREAT BRITAIN*. The first stamps of Great Britain and of the 
world were issued on the 6th May, 1840. These stamps are 
now used in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. From 1840 till 1922, they were used in the southern 
portion of Ireland, Eire. British stamps have been used officially 
in British post offices established in the following parts of the 
British Empire :—Antigua (1858-1860), Ascension (1867-1922), 
Bahamas (1858-1860), British Guiana (1858-1860), British 
Honduras (1858-1860), Cyprus (1878-1881), Dominica (1858- 
1860), Gibraltar (1857-1885), Jamaica (1858-1860), Malta 
(1857-1885), Mauritius (1858-1877), Montserrat (1858-1860), 
Nigeria (1892-1900), Nevis (1858-1860), St. Christopher (1858- 
1860), St. Lucia (1858-1860), St. Vincent (1858-1860), 
Seychelles (1858-1860), Tobago (1858-1860), and Virgin 
Islands (1858-1860). British stamps have been accepted in 
prepayment of postage in many other parts of the British 
Empire, but unofficially, all the above were issued through 
British post offices which sold no other stamps. British post 
offices have been established from time to time in various towns 
in foreign countries, and British stamps have been used officially 
by these offices, most of which were Consulates or Vice- 
Consulates. Argentina (1860-1873), Bolivia (1865-1878), 
Chile (1865-1881), Colombia (1865-1881), Brazil (1866-1877), 
Dominican Republic (1867-1879), Cuba (1866-1877), Egypt 
(1860-1879), Fernando Poo (1874-7), Ecuador (1865-1880), 
Hayti (1865-1881), Mexico (1865-1876), Greece (1900-1914), 
Nicaragua (1865-1882), Panama—then part of Colombia 
(1865-1884), Peru (1863-1879), Porto Rico (1865-1877), Syria 
(1873-1914), Turkey (1857-1914), United States, Virgin Islands— 
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then Danish West Indies (1865-1879), Uruguay (1863-1872), 
and Venezuela (1865-1880). British stamps have also been 
Officially issued by the post offices established for the con- 
venience of British troops in Russia (Crimean War, 1854-7), 
Egypt (Egyptian War, 1882-5), South Africa (Boer War, 
1900-1902), and Turkey (Army of Occupation, 1921-2). 


GREAT LEBANON. See Lebanon. 


GREECE*. The first stamps of Greece were issued in 1861. From 
time to time, Greek stamps have been used in various places in 
the former Ottoman Empire. Since 1912, Greek stamps have 
been used in Crete. ) 


GRENADA*. A British Post Office was established here in the 
middle of 1858, and from then until May, 1860, when the British 
Post Offices in the West Indies were closed, British stamps 
were used in Grenada. After this, prepayment of postage in 
cash was reverted to for just over a year, and then, in June, 1861, 
the first definitive issue of stamps for Grenada was made. 


GRIQUALAND WEST. This territory in South Africa used 
distinctive stamps from 1874 till October, 1880, after which date 
Cape of Good Hope stamps were used down to the formation of 
the Union of South Africa. South African stamps are now used 
in the territory. 


GUADELOUPE". This West Indian island colony of France has 
issued stamps of its own since 1884. 


GUAM. One of the Marianne Islands, formerly Spanish, which 
was captured by the United States in the Spanish-American War, 
1899. Prior to this date, stamps of the Philippine Islands were 
used in Guam, but in 1899, United States stamps overprinted 
“Guam” were used. In 1900, these were withdrawn and ordinary 
stamps of the United States of America have been used ever 
since. 


GUANACASTE. A province of Costa Rica, territorial rights over 
which were claimed by Nicaragua. In 1889 and 1890, the Costa 
Rica Government allowed the inhabitants of Guanacaste to 
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buy Costa Rica postage stamps at a discount off face value, and 
such stamps were overprinted so that their use should be confined 
to the province. The stamps of Costa Rica are now used in 
Guanacaste. 


GUATEMALA*. This Central American republic has had its 
own stamp issues since 1871. 


GUAYANA. Province of the South American republic of Venezuela 
which made its own provisional stamp issues in 1903. Now uses 
the general issues of Venezuela. 


GWALIOR*. Convention Native State of India, which has had 


special stamps valid for postage throughout British India since 
May, 1885. 


HAMBURG. This German city had separate stamp issues from 
January, 1859, till the 31st December, 1867, when its issues 
were superseded by those of the North German Confederation. 
From early 1867, till the end of the year, the stamps of Hamburg 
were used in Bergedorf. Now uses the general issues of Germany. 


HANOVER. This German kingdom issued its own stamps from 
1850 till December, 1866, when it became a province of Prussia, 
which kingdom’s stamps superseded the issues of Hanover. 
Now uses the general issues of Germany. 


HAWAII. The Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands in the Pacific Ocean 
issued their first stamps in 1851. Then an independent kingdom, 
Hawaii was annexed to the United States of America in 1898. 
Since the 14th June, 1900, the regular issues of the United 
States have been used in Hawaii. 


HAYTI*. This Negro Republic in the Caribbean Sea has had its 
own stamp issues since 1881. 


HEJAZ-NEJD. See Arabia. 


HELIGOLAND. An island in the North Sea, formerly British, 
which had its own stamp issues from 1867 to 1890. On the 
Sth August, 1890, Heligoland was ceded to Germany, and 
since that date the stamps of Germany have been used here. 
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HOI-HAO. A French Post Office was established in this Chinese 
town, and specially overprinted stamps for use here were issued 
from 1902 to 1919. 


HOLLAND*. The first stamp issues for the Netherlands, as 
Holland is officially known, were made on the Ist January, 
1852. 


HOLSTEIN. A part of the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, 
itself a duchy, Holstein issued its own stamps from 1864 to 
1866, when it became merged in the Kingdom of Prussia. 
Prussian stamps were used till 1868, when they were superseded 
by those of the North German Confederation. In turn these 
were ousted by the general issues of Germany in 1872. 


HONDA. District of the South American Republic of Colombia, 
which made a provisional stamp issue in 1896. 


HONDURAS". The first stamps of this Central American republic 
appeared in 1865. 


HONG KONG*. The first stamps of this Far Eastern colony of 
Great Britain were issued on the 8th December, 1862. 


HORTA. One of the administrative districts of the Portuguese 
colony of the Azores in the Atlantic Ocean, which had separate 
stamp issues from 1892 till 1905. Now uses the stamps of the 
Azores. 


HUNGARY*. The first definitive stamps of Hungary appeared in 
May, 1871. Prior to this date, the stamps of Austria had been 
used. The Hungarian issues from 1871 till 1918 circulated in 
territory which is to-day included in Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and Jugoslavia. At the close of the Great War, portions of 
Hungary were occupied by Allied troops, who made special 
stamp issues, the French at Arad, the Roumanians at Banat- 
Bacska, Debreczin, Temesvar, and Transylvania, and the 
Serbians at Baranya. With the exception of Debreczin, these 
territories are now lost to Hungary which, like Austria, was 
partitioned in 1919. 
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HYDERABAD*. Feudatory Native State of India, sometimes called 
Deccan, which has had stamp issues for internal use only since 
1869. 


ICARIA. Special stamp issues were made when Greek troops 
occupied Icaria during the Balkan War, 1912-13. The ordinary 
stamps of Greece are now used. 


ICELAND*. The first stamps of this independent state allied with 
Denmark were made in 1873. 


INDIA*. The first stamps of India were made under the auspices 
of the East India Company in April, 1854. In 1877, Queen 
Victoria assumed the title of Empress of India, and the control 
of the country passed out of the hands of the East India Company 
into those of the Crown. The early stamps were simply inscribed 
‘India’, but in October, 1855, they appeared marked ‘East 
India Postage’. The first issue to be made under Crown 
control were not placed on sale till 1882, and these were inscribed 
‘India Postage’. Indian stamps have been used in various places 
before the introduction of regular postage issues for those 
territories. In addition, Indian stamps have been used on various 
military expeditions, and in Indian Post Offices established in the 
Persian Gulf and elsewhere ; some of these are still in existence 
and still use Indian stamps. Indian stamps may be found used in 
the following places :—Aden, to 1937; Burma, to 1937; 
Singapore, Penang, Zanzibar, Ethiopia (Abyssinian Field Force), 
Berbera, Zeila, Bahrain, Kuwait, Dubai, Baghdad, Basra, 
Bushire, Bandar Abbas, Guadur, Lingeh, Mohemmera, Chumbi, 
Phari Jong, Gyantse, and Lhassa (Tibet Expedition of 1904). 


INDIAN ESTABLISHMENTS*. Sometimes known as French 
India, these possessions of France in India have had their own 
stamp issues since 1882. 


INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. Current stamps of India 
were overprinted ‘I.E.F.’ for the use of Indian troops employed 
abroad from 1914 to 1922. 


INDO-CHINA*. This French possession on the Cambodian 
peninsula has issued stamps since January, 1889. Issues of 
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Indo-China superseded those of Cochin China and Annam and 
Tonquin. In 1936, however, the protectorates of Annam and 
Cambodia broke away and issued their own stamps. Indo- 
China stamps are still used in the rest of the territory. 


INDORE*. Feudatory Native State of India, which has had stamp 
issues for internal use only since 1886. 


INGERMANLAND. Formerly a part of the Russian Empire, 
Ingermanland revolted against Soviet rule in 1920 and issued its 
own stamps. The revolt was soon put down, and the stamps of 
Soviet Russia have been used ever since. 


INHAMBANE. District of Portuguese East Africa, which had its 
own stamp issues from 1895 to 1918. Now uses the stamps of 
Mozambique. 


ININI*. A portion of the colony of French Guiana in South 
America, which is administered as a territory under a separate 
Governor. It has had its own stamp issues since 1932, prior to 
which the general issues of French Guiana were used. 


IONIAN ISLANDS. These islands were British possessions till the 
30th May, 1864, when they were ceded to Greece. Stamps 
were introduced on the 15th May, 1859, and continued in use 
during the period of British control. Greek stamps are now used. 


IRAN*. Formerly known as Persia, this country has issued its own 
stamps since 1870. Indian stamps have been used at Indian Post 
Offices established on Iranian territory. 


IRAQ*. Formerly a part of the Ottoman Empire, Iraq, or Meso- 
potamia, was occupied by British troops in 1917. Prior to this 
date, Turkish stamps had been used, and there had also been 
Indian Post Offices using Indian stamps established at Baghdad 
and Basra. In 1917, captured stamps were overprinted ‘Baghdad 
In British Occupation’, and in 1918, ‘Iraq In British Occupa- 
tion.’ Troops of the Indian Expeditionary Force in Mosul also 
made a local issue. The overprinted stamps inscribed Iraq were 
used till 1923, when a definitive series made its appearance. In 
1927, Iraq was declared an independent kingdom. 
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IRISH FREE STATE*. Officially known as Eire, Southern Ireland 
was created a Dominion of the British Empire in 1922. Prior 
to this date, the stamps of Great Britain had been used. On the 
17th February, 1922, British stamps inscribed in Erse ‘Pro- 
visional Government of Ireland, 1922” were placed on sale. This 
inscription was later modified to read ‘Irish Free State’, also in 
Erse, and a definitive issue bearing the word ‘Eire’ came on the 
6th December, 1922. 


ITALIAN COLONIES*. General stamp issues for the Italian 
Colonies have been made in 1933 and 1934. These are for the 
most part unnecessary, as all the Italian colonies have their own 
stamps. 


ITALIAN EAST AFRICA*. The first stamp issues for Italian 
East Africa were made in 1938, superseding the separate issues 
for Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Italian Somaliland. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND. Previously known as Benadir, Italian 
Somaliland had its own stamp issues from 1903 to 1938, when 
ijt was incorporated in the colony of Italian East Africa. The 
stamps of Italian Somaliland were used in Jubaland from 1926 
to 1938. Stamps of Italian East Africa are now used. 


ITALY*. The first stamps of the unified Kingdom of Italy appeared 
in March, 1862, replacing the separate issues for Sardinia, the 
Neapolitan Provinces, and Austrian Italy. They superseded the 
issues of the Roman States in 1870. In 1918, a portion of 
northern Italy was occupied by Austria, and special occupation 
stamps were issued. After the Great War, portions of what had 
been Italian provinces were recovered from Austria, and special 
issues for Trieste and Trentino were issued in late 1918. General 
issues followed, and were used till 1922. The district of Fiume, 
formerly Austrian, made special stamp issues from 1918 till 
1924 ; all these temporary issues have been replaced by Italian 
stamps. Italian stamps were used in San Marino, prior to the 
introduction of separate issues in 1877, and they have been used 
in Tunis and Egypt. A small area in the City of Rome, called 
Vatican City, has had separate issues from Italy since 1929. 
Overprinted Italian stamps have been used in Italian Post 
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Offices in Albania, Turkey, Palestine, Syria, Aegean Islands, 
Greece, Tripoli, Italian Somaliland, Crete, and China. 


IVORY COAST*. French possession in West Africa which has had 
its own stamp issues since 1892. 


JAFFA. Special stamps were issued for use in the Russian Post 
Office established in this Palestinian town, then a part of the 
Ottoman Empire, from 1909 to 1910. 


JAIPUR*. Feudatory Native State of India, which has had stamp 
issues for internal use only since 1904. 


JAMAICA*. A British Post Office was established in this West 
Indian Colony of Great Britain in the middle of 1858, and 
British stamps were used in Jamaica till the office was closed 
on the Ist August, 1860. The first regular stamp issue for 
Jamaica was made on the 23rd November, 1860. Prior to 
February, 1901, the stamps of Jamaica were used in the Cayman 
Islands. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR. Feudatory Native States of India 
which had stamp issues for internal use only from April, 1866, 
till the Ist November, 1894. The regular issues of India are 
now used. 


JANINA. Specially overprinted stamps were used in the Italian 
Post Office established in this Albanian town from 1909 to 1915. 


JAPAN*. The Japanese Empire has had issues of postage stamps 
since the 20th April, 1871. Since 1905, Japanese stamps have 
been used in Corea. 


JAVA. This Dutch island possession in the East Indies normally 
uses the stamps of the Dutch Indies, but from 1908 to 1912, the 
regular issues of the Dutch Indies were overprinted ‘Java’ for use 
in Java and Madura only. 


JERUSALEM. Special stamps were issued in 1909-1910, for use in 
the Russian Post Office established in this Palestinian city, then a 
part of the Ottoman Empire. 
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JHALAWAR. Feudatory Native State of India, which had stamp 
issues for internal use only from 1887 till November, 1900. Now 
uses the regular issues of India. 


JHIND*. Indian Native State that first had the status of a Feudatory 
State, with stamp issues for internal use only from 1874 till 
1885, when it was given Convention status ; stamps issued since 
that date have been valid for postage to any place in British 
India. 


JOHOR*. A non-federated Malay state, under Treaty relations 
with Great Britain, which has had its own stamp issues since 
1876. 


JUAN FERNANDEZ ISLANDS. Pacific islands lying off the 
coast of Chile, of which South American republic they are a 
possession, which had a special stamp issue in 1910. 


JUBALAND. Territory in North East Africa, formerly part of the 
British colony of Kenya and Uganda and using that colony’s 
stamps, which was ceded to Italy in 1925. Separate stamp issues 
for Jubaland were made from 1925 to 1926, when they were 
superseded by the issues of Italian Somaliland. Now uses the 
stamps of Italian East Africa. 


JUGOSLAVIA*. This South European state, the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, which is sometimes known as 
Yugoslavia, came into being after the Great War, and embraced 
what had formerly been the states of Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and Herzegowina, and several provinces of pre-war Hungary. 
The first stamps were issued in 1918. These were for the most 
part provisional issues made in different parts of the newly- 
formed state. The first general issues for the whole country 
appeared in 1921. 


KARKI. Italian Aegean Island which has had special stamp issues 
from time to time during the period 1912-1932. The stamps of 
the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 


KEDAH*. A non-federated Malay State, the administration of 
which was transferred from Siam to Great Britain in 1909. Has 
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issued its own stamps since July, 1912. The stamps of Kedah 
are also used in the State of Perlis. 


KELANTAN*. A _ non-federated Malay State, under British 
administration, which has had separate stamp issues since 1911. 


KENYA AND UGANDA. In 1922, the East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates, under the control of Great Britain, were given 
Crown Colony status under the name of Kenya and Uganda. 
Stamps so inscribed were introduced in that year and remained 
in use till the incorporation of Tanganyika in 1935. Now uses 
stamps of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND TANGANYIKA*. In 1935, the 
colonies of Kenya and Uganda, and the Mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika were amalgamated for administrative purposes, 
and stamps bearing the inscription ‘Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika’ superseded the separate issues of Kenya and 
Uganda, and Tanganyika. 


KERRASUNDE. Special stamps were used in the Russian Post 
Office established in this town of the former Ottoman Empire. 


KIAUTSCHOU. Maritime area in China, which was seized by 
Germany in 1897, and later leased to Germany. Special stamp 
issues were made and continued in use down to 1914, when 
Kiautschou was captured by Japan. The territory has since been 
returned to China. 


KING EDWARD VII LAND. The current Id. stamp of New 
Zealand was overprinted thus in 1908 for use by members of 
Sir Ernest Shackleton’s Antarctic Expedition. 


KIONGA. Formerly a part of German East Africa, this territory 
was occupied by Portuguese troops during the Great War, and 
at the Treaty of Versailles given to Portugal. Special stamps were 
issued in 1916. Now uses the stamps of Mozambique. 


KIRIN AND HEILUNGCHANG. During the period 1927-9, 
special stamps were issued for use in the Chinese Post Offices 
established in these districts of Manchuria. 
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KISHENGARH*. Feudatory Native State of India, which has had 
stamp issues for internal use only since 1899. 


KOUANG TCHEOU*. Formerly known as Kouang Tcheou Wan 
(1906-8), this French Post Office in China has had separate 
stamp issues since 1908. Issues from October, 1906, to 1908, 
were inscribed Kouang Tcheou Wan. 


KUWAIT*. Persian Gulf Sultanate, under British influence. 
Prior to 1923, when special stamps were introduced, there was 
an Indian Post Office using Indian stamps, established here. 


LA AGUERA. An offshoot of the Spanish West African colony of 
Rio de Oro, which commenced issuing its own stamps in 1920. 
These were in use till 1924, when the general issues for Spanish 
Western Sahara superseded them. 


LABUAN. This territory on the East Indian island of Borneo 
became a British possession in 1846. Stamps were first issued in 
May, 1879. In 1894, having been placed under the control of the 
British North Borneo Company, stamps of North Borneo were 
specially overprinted for use in Labuan. Another definitive 
issue came in 1902, but on the 30th October, 1906, Labuan 
became incorporated in the Crown Colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments, which stamps have been used ever since. 


LAGOS. This British West African town and district first issued 
separate stamps in June, 1874, and continued to do so down to the 
16th February, 1906, when it was amalgamated in the Colony 
and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria 
stamps substituted. Now uses the stamps of Nigeria. 


LAS BELA. Feudatory Native State of India, which had stamp 
issues for internal use only from 1897 till March, 1907. Now 
uses the general issues of India. 


LATAKIA. District of Syria, formerly known as Alaouites (q.v.), 
which issued separate stamps from 1931 to 1937, when it became 
a part of Syria under the Franco-Syrian Treaty of 1937. In 
February, 1937, the stamps of Latakia were withdrawn and those 
of Syria issued in their place. 
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LATVIA*. Baltic state, part of the former Russian Empire and 
using Russian stamps, which was created after the Great War. 
From 1916-18, stamps of the German Eastern Command were 
used in parts of what is now Latvia, then in German occupation. 
The first regular stamps of Latvia appeared in December, 1918 ; 
these were printed on the backs of captured German military 
maps. In 1919, special issues were made for Libau which was 
then in German occupation, and also for parts of Latvia in the 
occupation of the West Russian Army. These were all of a 
temporary nature. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS*. Swiss stamps are specially over- 
printed for use by the Headquarters of the League of Nations. 
They were first issued in 1923. 


LEBANON*. Part of the Province of Syria in the former Ottoman 
Empire, and using Turkish stamps, this territory was, with the 
rest of Syria, occupied by French troops in 1919. From 1919 to 
1923, the general issues made by the French for the occupied 
territory were used. In 1923, stamps inscribed ‘Syrie — Grand 
Liban’ appeared, but in 1924, a separate issue for Lebanon, 
under the name of ‘Grand Liban’, Great Lebanon, was placed 
on sale. In 1927, this area was declared an autonomous state, 
under the title of the Libanese Republic, and stamps suitably 
inscribed were issued. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS*. The British Crown Colony of the Leeward 
Islands in the West Indies first issued stamps in 1890, superseding 
the separate issues of the Presidencies of Antigua, Dominica, 
Nevis, St. Christopher, and Virgin Islands. Since 1903, however, 
these Leeward Islands stamps have been issued concurrently 
with the separate issues for the various Presidencies. 


LEMNOS. Special stamp issues were made for Lemnos by the 
Greeks in occupation there during the Balkan War, 1912-13. 


LEROS. Italian Aegean Island, which has had special stamp issues 
from time to time during the period 1912-1932. The stamps of 
the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 
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LEVANT. Although strictly speaking the Levant consists of the 
lands washed by the eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, 
for the purposes of philately it is taken to embrace all those 
Post Offices which were established in the former Ottoman 
Empire, and which are now included in the boundaries of the 
following states: Aegean Islands, Albania, Bulgaria, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Greece, Jugoslavia, Lebanon, Palestine, Roumania, 
Syria, and Turkey. Permission was granted to the following 
states to establish and maintain their own postal services and 
Post Offices in the Ottoman Empire: Austria, Russia, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Germany, Egypt, and Italy. All of these, 
with the exception of Greece and Egypt, issued special postage 
stamps for use in their Offices, and these are dealt with below. 
Both Poland and Roumania issued stamps for their Offices in the 
Levant, though neither state ever had an Office on Turkish 
soil nor maintained a postal service. All the foreign Post Offices 
in the Levant were closed down after the Great War, under terms 
of the Treaty of Lausanne. 


LEVANT (Austrian Post Offices). As early as 1721, Austria main- 
tained a courier service between Constantinople and Vienna, 
and soon after this, an Office was opened in Constantinople 
which was used by other European nationals. The first stamps 
to be used in the many Offices which Austria established in 
various parts of the Ottoman Empire were those of Austrian 
Italy, and these were issued from the Constantinople Office on 
the Ist December, 1863, and in the rest of the Offices in April, 
1864, Special stamps for the Austrian P.O.’s in the Levant were 
first introduced on the Ist June, 1867, and these special issues 
continued to be made down to 1914. 


LEVANT (British Post Offices). The first British postal service 
in the Levant was established in 1832, but was little used until the 
outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854, when a British Post Office 
was set up in Constantinople. British stamps were used, and 
this was the first Office outside the United Kingdom to use 
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British stamps. In the ensuing years, many other Offices were 
opened, and British stamps continued to be used till the Ist 
April, 1885, when specially overprinted issues were introduced. 
These were used down to 1914, when the British P.O.’s were 
closed. A special issue was made in 1916, when British troops 
occupied Salonica, and another made its appearance in 1919. 
The office was closed in 1923. 


LEVANT (French Post Offices). A French Post Office was estab- 
lished in Constantinople in 1812, and after the Crimean War 
many other offices were opened. From 1857 to 1885, owing 
to the depreciation in Turkish currency, it was found necessary 
to overprint French stamps for use in these offices; these were the 
first stamps of French Levant. Offices established and maintained 
by the Messageries Maritimes at Cavalle, Dedeagh, Port Lagos, 
and Vathy used ordinary French stamps up to 1893 when to 
facilitate bookkeeping special issues were made for each of these 
offices. Port Lagos was closed in 1900, and in 1902 Vathy 
became a regular office and used ordinary stamps of French 
Levant. All offices were closed in 1923. 


LEVANT (German Post Offices). Postal agencies of the North 
German Confederation were first established in the Ottoman 
Empire in 1870. From 1870 to 1879 the stamps of the Con- 
federation were used, in the latter year being replaced by the 
regular issues of Germany. In 1884, owing to the depreciation of 
the Turkish currency, specially overprinted stamps for the 
German Post Offices in the Levant were introduced. 


LEVANT (italian Post Offices). Many years prior to the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Italy, the Republics of Venice and 
Naples maintained their own postal services with Turkey, which 
were continued down to the end of the eighteenth century. In 
1873 three Italian postal agencies were opened in the Ottoman 
Empire, and in 1874 special stamps were introduced. These 
offices were closed in December, 1883. During 1901-2 offices 
were opened in Albania, then a part of the Turkish Empire, and 
as well as a general issue of stamps overprinted Albania, special 
issues were made for the post offices established at Janina, 
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Scutari, Durazzo, and Valona. In 1908 the other offices in the 
Turkish Empire were reopened. Stamps surcharged in Turkish 
currency were first used. and in 1909 separate issues for the 
offices at Constantinople, Jerusalem, Salonica, and Smyrna were 
made. 


LEVANT (Polish Post Office). A series of stamps intended for 
franking letters handed in at the Polish Consulate in Con- 
stantinople was issued in 1919. These stamps were never on sale 
in Turkey, and in fact were only obtainable at Warsaw. 


LEVANT (Roumanian Post Office). In 1896 an attempt was made 
by Roumania to establish a national post office in Constantinople 
but this was not permitted by the Turkish authorities. An office 
was therefore set up aboard a vessel of the Roumanian Steam- 
ship Company moored alongside one of the quays of 
Constantinople. Special stamps were issued at this office from 
March to 25th May, 1896, when the office was raided by the 
Turkish police and all mails and stamps confiscated. The 
service was not resumed. More stamps were issued in 1919 for 
letters handed in at the Roumanian Consulate, but this mail 
service was never properly established and proved abortive. 


LEVANT (Russian Post Offices). Like the Austrian, the Russian 
postal services in the Levant date back to the early eighteenth 
century. In 1862, the Russian postal services were entrusted to 
the Russian Company of Navigation and Trade. Stamps were 
introduced in 1863, and the Company continued to operate the 
service and issue stamps till 1868 when the postal business was 
taken over by the Imperial Government. The first Government 
stamps appeared in May, 1868. In 1909 a special series of 
stamps was issued to commemorate the jubilee of the establish- 
ment of Russian Post Offices in the Levant, and in addition to a 
general issue, separate issues for use in the twelve chief offices 
also appeared. These were Constantinople, Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Kerassunde, Mount Athos, Salonica, Smyrna, Trebizond, 
Beyrouth, Dardanelles, Metelin, and Rizeh. 


LIBAU. See Latvia. 
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LIBERIA*. Negro Republic on the West Coast of Africa which 
has had its own stamp issues since 1860. 


LIBIA*. Italian Colony in North Africa which has had its own 
stamp issues since 1912. Stamps of Libia are now used in what 
were formerly the colonies of Cirenaica and Tripolitania. 


LIECHTENSTEIN*. An independent principality in Central 
Europe which has issued its own stamps since 1912. 


LIPSO. Italian Aegean Island which has had special stamp issues 
from time to time during the period 1912-1932. The stamps of 
the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 


LITHUANIA*. Prior to the declaration of the Republic of 
Lithuania, Russian stamps were used here. During the Great 
War parts of Lithuania were occupied by German troops and 
stamps specially overprinted for areas occupied by the German 
Eastern Command were used. The town of Memel which used 
German stamps up to 1920 and had separate issues from 1920-3 
was occupied by Lithuania in the latter year and after certain 
occupation stamps had been issued the general stamps of 
Lithuania were taken into use. The area of Central Lithuania 
used Lithuanian stamps from 1918 till 1920 when it was occupied 
by Poland. 


LIVONIA. See Wenden. 


LONG ISLAND. An island in the Aegean Sea which was occupied 
by British troops during the War of 1914-18, and for which 
special typewritten stamps were issued in May, 1916. These 
issues were never recognized by the G.P.O. in London. 


LOURENZO MARQUES. This Portuguese possession in south- 
east Africa issued its own stamps from 1894 to 1922. Now uses 
the stamps of Mozambique. 


LUBECK. This German city had separate stamp issues from the 
Ist January, 1859, till the end of 1867 when its stamps were 
superseded by those of the North German Confederation. Now 
uses the general issues of Germany. 
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LUXEMBOURG*. This Western European Grand Duchy has 
issued its own stamps since 1852. 


LYNDENBURG. A local issue for this Transvaal town was made 
during the British occupation of it in September, 1900. 


MACAO*. This Portuguese possession in South China at the 
mouth of the Canton River has issued its own stamps since 1884. 


MADAGASCAR*. The first stamps to be used in the island of 
Madagascar were issued by the British Vice-Consulate at 
Antananarivo, the capital, in 1884 and used till 1888. At this 
time a native kingdom, the north part of the island was occupied 
by France, and special stamps for Madagascar were issued in 
1889 by the French who also made a special issue for the port of 
Diego Suarez (q.v.). In January, 1895, a British Inland Mail was 
started and special stamps issued. This service, and its stamps, 
was discontinued on the occupation by the French of 
Antananarivo in September, 1895. In 1896 Madagascar became 
a French Colony and the other adjacent French possessions of 
Nossi Be and St. Marie de Madagascar attached to it as 
dependencies. In this year the inscription on the stamps was 
altered to read ‘Madagascar et Dependences’. In 1914 the 
stamps of Madagascar superseded the separate issues of Anjouan, 
Grand Comoro, and Mayotte, and though the inscription on the 
stamps has since 1930 been altered to read ‘Madagascar’, they 
are still current throughout these dependencies. 


MADEIRA. This group of Atlantic islands in the possession of 
Portugal issued its own stamps from 1868 till 1898 since which 
date Madeira has been regarded as an integral part of Portugal 
and has used Portuguese stamps. An exception was made in 1929 
when a special series of Charity stamps was made for Madeira, 
but normally ordinary unoverprinted stamps of Portugal are 
used. 


MAFEKING. During the siege of Mafeking during the Anglo- 
Boer War in South Africa, special stamps were issued by the 
beleaguered British there for use on local mail. These stamps 
were used from the 24th March to the 17th May, 1900. 
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MAGDELENA. Once an independent state, and now a province 
of the South American republic of Colombia, provisional stamp 
issues were made here in 1901. 


MAJUNGA. Special stamps were used in this French Post Office 
established in the island of Madagascar in 1895. See also 
Madagascar. 


MALAYA. See Federated Malay States. 


MALDIVE ISLANDS*. This British possession, which is 
administered by Ceylon, used the stamps of that colony till 1906, 
since which date special stamp issues for the Maldives have been 
made. 


MALMEDY. See Eupen and Malmedy. 


MALTA*. A British Post Office was established in Malta in 
September, 1857, and British stamps were used till the office was 
closed in 1885. A halfpenny stamp for local letters only was 
issued by Malta in December, 1860, but it was not until the 
Ist January, 1885, that the Maltese Post Office took over the 
entire control of both inland and foreign mails and issued 
definitive stamps. 


MANCHUKUO*. This is the name given to the autonomous state 
under Japanese influence created in Manchuria. The first stamp 
issues were made in 1932. For Chinese Post Offices established 
here see Kirin and Heilungchang. 


MANCHURIA. See Manchukuo. 


MANIZALES. Province of Colombia which made provisional 
stamp issues in 1909. 


MARIANNE ISLANDS. A group of islands in the western part 
of the Pacific Ocean which formed part of the Spanish colony of 
the Philippine Islands and used that colony’s stamps till 1899 
when they were ceded to Germany. The German Colonial 
administration issued special stamps for the Marianne Islands in 
1900, and these were used down to 1916 when the islands were 
captured by Japan. They are now administered under mandate 
by Japan and use Japanese stamps. 
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MARIENWERDER. A district in west Prussia which prior to the 
Great War was a part of Germany and used German stamps. 
At the Treaty of Versailles it was decided to hold a plebiscite in 
this area to decide whether it was to form part of Poland or to 
remain with Germany. Special stamps were issued in 1920 by 
the Inter-allied committee superintending the plebiscite, the 
result of which was in favour of Germany. Now uses the stamps 
of Germany. 


MARSHALL ISLANDS. This German Colonial possession in the 
west part of the Pacific Ocean issued its own stamps from 1897 
till 1916 when the islands were captured by Japan. This country 
now administers them under mandate and Japanese stamps are 
used. 


MARTINIQUE®. French West Indian island colony which has had 
its own stamp issues since 1886. 


MAURITANIA*. French Colony in North-western Africa which 
has had separate stamp issues since 1906. 


MAURITIUS*. Island colony of Great Britain in the Indian Ocean, 
the first stamps of which, the famous ‘Post Office’ Mauritius 
appeared on the 21st September, 1847. 


MAYOTTE. An island in the Comoro archipelago, owned by 
France, which had separate stamp issues from 1892 to 1914 when 
they were superseded by the general issues for Madagascar. 


MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. This German Grand Duchy had 
separate stamp issues from the Ist July, 1856, till the end of 1867 
when its stamps were superseded by those of the North German 
Confederation. Now uses the general issues of Germany. 


MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. This German Grand Duchy 
issued separate stamps from 1864 till the end of 1867 when its 
issues were superseded by the stamps of the North German 
Confederation. Now uses the general issues of Germany. 


MEDELLIN. Town in Colombia, which issued provisional stamps 
in 1888, and local issues from 1903 to 1913. 
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MEMEL. Until 1918 the town of Memel was a part of Germany 
and used German stamps. Created a Free City after the war, 
special stamp issues were made from 1920 to 1923 when it was 
occupied by Lithuania. Occupation issues were employed during 
1923-4, Lithuanian stamps were used from 1924 to 1939. Now 
uses stamps of Germany. 


MEXICO*. The first stamps of Mexico appeared on the 1st August, 
1856. During the many revolutions which have taken place from 
time to time in Mexico numerous provisional and local issues 
have been made. These are described under the districts 
concerned. 


MIDDLE CONGO. This French Colony in West Africa used the 
stamps of French Congo till 1907 when special issues for Middle 
Congo appeared. Since 1937 the stamps of French Equatorial 
Africa have been used. 


MODENA. Formerly an Italian Duchy under Austrian dominion, 
Modena issued its own postage stamps from 1852 till 1860 when 
it became a part of Italy and the separate issues were superseded 
by those of Sardinia. Stamps of Maly are now used. 


MOHELLI. An island in the Comoro archipelago, owned by 
France, which had separate stamp issues from 1906 to 1914 when 
they were superseded by the stamps of Madagascar. 


MOLDAVIA. This Eastern European province issued stamps 
from 1858 till 1862 when the postal system was amalgamated 
with Wallachia, and combined issues for Moldo-Wallachia 
appeared. Now uses the stamps of Roumania. 


MOLDO-WALLACHIA. The Eastern European provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia issued a combined series of postage 
stamps in 1862, and these remained in use till the appearance of 
a general issue for Roumania. The stamps of Roumania are 
used to-day in Moldavia and Wallachia. 


MONACO*. This Mediterranean principality was originally under 
the control of the Kingdom of Sardinia which stamps it used 
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from 1851 to 1860 when the overlordship passed to France. 
French stamps were used here from 1860 to 1885 when definitive 
issues for Monaco were introduced. 


MONGOLIA*. A vast territory in Central Asia, nominally a 
province of China, but under the influence of Soviet Russia. 
Stamps have been issued here since 1924. For separate issues 
for Outer Mongolia, see Tannou Touva. 


MONG-TSEU. Special stamps were issued for use in this French 
Post Office in China from 1903 to 1919. Prior to 1906 it was 
known as Mongtze. 


MONGTZE. See Mong-Tseu. 


MONTENEGRO. This Balkan Kingdom first issued stamps in 
May, 1874. During the Great War Montenegro was occupied 
by Austrian troops who issued special stamps in 1917. After the 
War, the country became merged in Jugoslavia, and uses that 
country’s stamps. 


MONTEREY. A city in Mexico which issued a provisional stamp 
during the revolution of 1867. 


MONTSERRAT®*. A British Post Office was established here in the 
middle of 1858, and from then until May, 1860, when it was 
closed, British stamps were used in Montserrat. After that date 
prepayment in cash was reverted to until the first definitive 
issues were made in September, 1876. Unlike the other 
Presidencies, Montserrat has had an uninterrupted issue of 
postage stamps until the present day. Since 1903, the general 
issues for the Leeward Islands have been on sale concurrently 
with the stamps of Montserrat. 


MOQUEGUA. Town in Peru which made provisional stamp issues 
during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing to the 
hostilities they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


MORELIA. Town in Mexico which issued a provisional postage 
stamp during the revolution of 1867. 
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MOROCCO. No stamps have ever been issued by the Sultanate of 
Morocco. A number of local issues made by the individuals 
operating private postal services exist. Most of Morocco is now 
under either French or Spanish control. See French Morocco, 
and Spanish Morocco. Post Offices were established here by 
Germany and Great Britain. See Morocco (British P.O.’s), and 
Morocco (German P.O.’s). 


MOROCCO AGENCIES*. See Morocco (British P.O.’s). 


MOROCCO (British P.O.’s)*. British Post Offices throughout 
Morocco were provided with special stamps overprinted 
‘Morocco AGENCIES’ in 1898. These continued in use down to 
1915. In 1914 special issues were made for offices in the 
Spanish Zone of influence, these were surcharged in Spanish 
currency; and for the International Zone of Tangier, these 
stamps were first overprinted ‘Morocco AGENCcIES’ but later 
stamps overprinted ‘TANGIER’ were used concurrently with them. 
Stamps for the French Zone overprinted ‘Morocco AGENCIES’ 
and surcharged in French currency appeared in 1917 and 
continued in use till 1938 when the offices in that zone were 
closed. Two post offices in the International and Spanish zones 
are still open and still use special stamps. 


MOROCCO (French P.O.’s). See French Morocco. 


MOROCCO (German P.O.’s). Special stamps for use in the 
German Post Offices established in Morocco were issued from 
1899 till 1914 when the offices were closed. 


MORVI*. Feudatory Native State of India which has had stamp 
issues for internal use only since the Ist April, 1931. 


MOSUL. Town in Mesopotamia, part of the former Ottoman 
Empire which was occupied by the Indian Expeditionary Force 
of the British Army in 1919. Turkish fiscal stamps were specially 
overprinted for postal use. Now uses the stamps of Iraq. 


MOUNT ATHOS. Specially overprinted stamps were used in this 
Russian Post Office in the former Ottoman Empire. They were 
issued in 1909-1910. 
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MOZAMBIQUE*. Portuguese Colony in South-East Africa which 
was divided into three parts, a territory administered by the 
Nyassa Company, a territory administered by the Mozambique 
Company, and the Province of Mozambique under State control. 
All three of these have issued stamps, those for the Province of 
Mozambique appearing in 1877. This province was divided into 
five districts, Lourenzo Marques, Inhambane, Quelimane, Tete, 
and Mozambique. These all had separate issues which have 
been superseded by the general Mozambique issue. These 
stamps have also, since 1929, been used in the Nyassa Company’s 
territory. 


MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY*. Portion of the Portuguese South- 
West African colony of Mozambique administered by a chartered 
company which issues its own stamps. The first of these appeared 
in 1892. 


MYTILENE. Special stamps were issued for-+the island of Mytilene, 
or Lesbos, when it was occupied by the Greeks during the 
Balkan War of 1912-13. 


NABHA*. Convention Native State of India which has had special 
stamp issues valid for postage throughout British India since 
May, 1885. 


NANDGAON. Feudatory Native State of India which had stamp 
issues for internal use only from February, 1892, till July, 1895. 
Now uses the general issues of India. 


NAPLES. Italian Kingdom which had separate stamp issues from 
Ist January, 1858, till 1861 when they were superseded by the 
issues for the Neapolitan Provinces. Now uses the stamps of 
Italy. 


NATAL. British Colony in South Africa which had separate stamp 
issues from 1857 till its absorption in the Union of South Africa. 
Stamps of South Africa have been used in Natal since 1910-13. 


NAURU*. A former German island colony in the Pacific using the 
stamps of German New Guinea, the issues of the North-West 
Pacific Islands were used from March to October, 1915, pending 
the issue of definitive stamps in the latter month. 
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NEAPOLITAN PROVINCES. Stamp issues for the Neapolitan 
Provinces superseded the separate issues for Naples in February, 
1861, and were in turn replaced by those of Italy in 1862. 


NEGRI SEMBILAN*. Federated Malay State which first issued 
stamps in 1891. In 1895 the state of Sungei Ujong was 
incorporated in Negri Sembilan which stamps were thus extended 
to cover the additional territory. On the issue of the combined 
Federated Malay States stamps in 1900 the separate issues for 
Negri Sembilan ceased until 1935 when separate postage stamps 
once more made their appearance. 


NEJD. Now included in the state of Saudi Arabia, the Kingdom of 
Nejd made separate stamp issues in 1925 prior to joining its 
postal services with Hejaz. Stamps of Hejaz-Nejd superseded the 
issues for Nejd in 1926, and now the stamps of Arabia are used. 


NEPAL*. Independent kingdom in the Himalayan Mountains to 
the north of India which has had its own stamp issues since 1881. 


NETHERLANDS*. See Holland. 


NEVIS. A British Post Office was established here in the middle of 
1858 and from then until May, 1860, when the office was closed, 
British stamps were used in Nevis. Prepayment of postage in 
cash was reverted to until the first definitive stamp issue of this 
Leeward Island Presidency was made in 1861. These were 
suspended on the appearance of the Leeward Islands issues in 
1890. For later issues see St. Kitts-Nevis. 


NEW BRITAIN. Name given to German New Guinea in 1914 on 
its capture by Australian troops in the Great War. Supplies of 
German stamps were overprinted G.R.I. and used from October, 
1914,.to March, 1915. Now a Mandated Territory, stamps of 
New Guinea are used. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Maritime Province of the Dominion of 
Canada, New Brunswick was a British Colony to the foundation 
of the Dominion. Separate stamp issues were made from 1851 
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to March, 1868, when they were superseded by the issues of 
Canada. 


NEW CALEDONIA*. French island possession in the Pacific 
Ocean which made its first stamp issue in 1860. This stamp was 
used down to the 17th September, 1862, when the general issues 
of the French Colonies were employed in New Caledonia. These 
were used till 1881 when a separate issue for the colony made its 
appearance. Two stamps issued in 1876 were provisionals made 
to meet an emergency, stocks of French Colonial stamps having 
been temporarily exhausted. 


NEWFOUNDLAND". The first stamps of Newfoundland made 
their appearance on the Ist January, 1857. 


NEW GRANADA. See Colombia. 


NEW GUINEA*. Formerly New Britain or German New Guinea, 
this territory was captured in 1914 by Great Britain. The first 
issues appeared in October, 1914, and consisted of German 
colonial stamps overprinted ‘G.R.I.’ and surcharged in English 
currency. In March, 1915, Australian stamps overprinted 
North-West Pacific Islands were introduced and in 1925 the 
first definitive issue was made. 


NEW HEBRIDES*. The islands of the New Hebrides in the 
Pacific are administered jointly by Great Britain and France. 
Both British and French issues of stamps have been made here 
since 1908. 


NEW REPUBLIC. During the years 1886 and 1887, this Boer 
Republic in South Africa made separate stamp issues. It was 
subsequently absorbed in the South African Republic (Trans- 
vaal), and used that state’s stamps. Formerly a part of Zululand, 
it was annexed to the British colony of Natal in January, 1903. 
Since 1910-13, the stamps of South Africa have been used. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. The first stamps of the Australian colony 
of New South Wales were the famous ‘Sydney Views’, which 
made their appearance in the January of 1850. Prior to the 
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issue Of separate stamps for Queensland, New South Wales 
stamps were used in the area that became that colony. On the 
appearance of stamps for the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1913, separate issues for New South Wales ceased. 


NEW ZEALAND*. The first stamps for the Dominion of New 
Zealand were issued on the 18th July, 1855. 


NICARAGUA*. The first stamps of this Central American 
Republic were issued in 1862. 


NICARIA. See Icaria. 


NIGER COAST PROTECTORATE. West African zone under 
British influence, which was formerly known as the Oil Rivers 
Protectorate. Special stamp issues were made from November, 
1893, to November, 1899, when they were superseded by the 
issues of Southern Nigeria, the Protectorate having become 
merged in that colony. Now uses the stamps of Nigeria. 


NIGERIA*. The first stamps of Nigeria appeared in 1914 super- 
seding the separate issues for Northern and Southern Nigeria. 


NIGER TERRITORY*. The first stamp issues for this inland 
French African possession were made in 1921. 


NISIROS. Italian Aegean Island which has had separate stamp 
issues from time to time during the period 1912-32. The stamps 
of the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 


NIUE*. The first stamp issue for this Pacific dependency of New 
Zealand was made in 1902. 


NORTH BORNEO*. This British Protectorate in the northern 
part of the island of Borneo is under the jurisdiction of a Royal 
Chartered Company, the British North Borneo Company, which 
administers the postal service and makes necessary stamp issues. 
The first stamps appeared in 1883 and were inscribed ‘North 
Borneo’, in 1886 this was changed to read ‘British North Borneo’ 
and since 1894 have borne the words ‘The State of North 
Borneo’. 
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NORTHERN NIGERIA. The first stamps of Northern Nigeria 
appeared in March, 1900. Separate issues were discontinued on 
the amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria and the 
introduction of stamps inscribed ‘ Nigeria’ in 1914. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA*. First stamps issued Ist April, 1925. 
Prior to this date the stamps of the British South Africa Company 
(Rhodesia) had been used. 


NORTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION. The North German 
Confederation was a postal union which issued definitive stamps 
superseding the separate issues of Baden, Bremen, Brunswick, 
Hamburg, Lubeck, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, Oldenburg, Prussia, and Saxony. The first stamps were 
issued in 1868 and these were used till the advent of the unified 
German issues in 1872. 


NORTH MONGOLIA. See Tannou Touva. 


NORTH-WEST PACIFIC ISLANDS. For Australian stamps so 
overprinted see New Guinea. 


NORWAY*. The Scandinavian Kingdom of Norway has issued 
stamps since January, 1855. 


NOSSI-BE. French island possession north of Madagascar which 
issued separate stamps from 1889 to 1896 when general issues 
for Madagascar superseded the separate issues for Nossi-Be. 


NOVA SCOTIA. British colony on the eastern seaboard of Canada 
which issued its own stamps in September, 1851. These were 
superseded by the stamps of Canada in 1868, Nova Scotia 
having joined the Dominion. 


NOWANUGGUR. Feudatory Native State of India which had 
stamps for internal use only from 1877 to 1895. Now uses the 
general issues for India. 


NYASALAND*. Formerly called British Central Africa, the 
Nyasaland Protectorate has issued separate stamps since the 
22nd July, 1908. 
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NYASSA. District of the Portuguese South-East African colony 
of Mozambique which was administered by a Chartered 
Company, the Nyassa Company, which made its own stamp 
issues from 1897 till 1929 when these stamps were superseded 
by the general issues for Mozambique. 


OAXACA. A provisional stamp issue was made in this district 
of Mexico during the Civil War of 1913-16. This issue, which 
appeared in 1915, was printed on the backs of official post office 
forms. 


OBOCK. Separate stamp issues were used in this North-East 
African possession of France from 1892 till 1901 when they were 
replaced by a general issue for the French Somali Coast. 


OCEANIC SETTLEMENTS*. A general issue of stamps for all 
the French possessions in the Pacific Ocean excepting New 
Caledonia, Tahiti, and the New Hebrides Condominion, 
appeared in 1892. The last issue for Tahiti came out in 1893 and 
now stamps for the Oceanic Settlements are used there also. 


OIL RIVERS PROTECTORATE. The first stamps of this British 
West African protectorate appeared in July, 1892. In November, 
1893, the name was changed to Niger Coast Protectorate and 
fresh stamps were issued. Now uses the stamps of Nigeria. 


OLDENBURG. This German Grand Duchy had separate stamp 
issues from 1852 till the end of 1867 when its stamps were 
superseded by those of the North German Confederation. 
Now uses the general issues of Germany. 


OLONETZ. See Aunus. 


ORANGE FREE STATE. Independent Boer Republic in South 
Africa which made its own stamp issues from the Ist January, 
1868. These issues were continued down to March, 1900, when 
in the Anglo-Boer War the territory was occupied by the 
British and captured stamps were overprinted ‘V.R.I.’. These 
in their turn were superseded by the stamps of the Orange River 
Colony, as the territory was renamed in 1900. 
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ORANGE RIVER COLONY. Previously the Orange Free 
State (q.v.), the first stamps of the O.R.C. were made in 1900. 
They were superseded by the issues of the Union of South Africa, 
1910-13, and demonitized in 1937. 


ORCHA. Feudatory Native State of India which had stamp 
issues for internal use only from 1913 to 1916. 


OUBANGUI-CHARI. Prior to 1915 a territory administered by 
the French West African colony of Middle Congo, and from 
1916 to 1922 united for postal purposes with Tchad under the 
name of Oubangui-Chari-Tchad, the first separate issues of 
Oubangui-Chari were made in 1922. Since 1937 the stamps of 
French Equatorial Africa have been used. 


OUBANGUI-CHARI-TCHAD. From 1916 to 1922 the districts 
of Oubangui-Chari and Tchad used a unified stamp issue. 
See Oubangui-Chari, and Tchad. 


PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. In December 
1857, prior to the issue of regular postage stamps by Peru, 
special stamps were used, with the sanction of the Peruvian 
Government, by the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., to frank 
letters carried in their ships. These stamps were in use from the 
Ist December, 1857, to the 28th February, 1858. 


PACKHOI. Special stamp issues for use in this French Post Office 
in China were made from 1903 to 1919. 


PAHANG*. Federated Malay State which had its own stamps 
from 1890 to 1900 when they were superseded by the general 
issues of the Federated Malay States, Since the suppression of 
these latter issues in 1935, Pahang has once again issued its own 
stamps. 


PAITA. Town of Peru which made provisional stamp issues during 
the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882, as owing to the 
hostilities they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 
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PALESTINE*. Prior to 1918 Palestine was a part of the Ottoman 
Empire and used Turkish stamps. During that period many 
European Powers established post offices in Palestine and used 
either their own stamps or special issues for use in Levant. 
Among these Powers were Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Germany, Italy, and Austria. The first definitive stamps of 
Palestine were issued by the British Military Administration of 
Occupied Enemy Territories on the 10th February, 1918; 
these were inscribed ‘E.E.F.’ (Egyptian Expeditionary Force). 
The Civil Administration of Palestine as a Mandated Territory 
took over and made its first stamp issue on the Ist September, 
1920. 


PANAMA*. The first stamp issues of this Central American 
Republic were issued in 1878 when Panama was a part of the 
United States of Colombia. Declared a republic in 1903, 
distinctive stamps appeared in that year. See Canal Zone. 


PAPUA*. Formerly known as British New Guinea, the first stamp 
issues of Papua were made on the 8th November, 1906. 


PARAGUAY*. This inland republic of South America has had 
its Own stamp issues since 1870. 


PARMA. The Italian Duchy of Parma had separate stamp issues 
from Ist June, 1852, till 1860, when they were superseded by 
the stamps of Sardinia. Now uses the general issues of Italy. 


PASCO. Town of Peru which made provisional stamp issues during 
the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882 as, owing to the 
hostilities, it was cut off from receiving supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


PATIALA*. Convention Native State of India which has had 
special stamp issues, valid for use throughout British India, 
since 1884. 


PATMOS. Italian Aegean Island which has had separate stamp 
issues from time to time during the period 1912-1932. The 
stamps of the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 
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PEKING. Special stamp issues were made in 1918 and 1919 for 
use in the Italian post office established in this Chinese city. 


PENRHYN ISLAND. This Pacific island dependency of New 
Zealand had separate stamp issues from 1902 until the 
15th March, 1932, when they were superseded by the issues of 
the Cook Islands. 


PERAK*. Federated Malay State which had separate stamp 
issues from 1878 until 1900 when they were superseded by the 
general issues for the Federated Malay States. Since the sup- 
pression of these latter stamps, Perak has had its own issues 
again, the first in the new series being released in 1935. 


PERSIA*. See Iran. 


PERU*. This South American Republic has had its own stamp 
issues since the Ist March, 1858. For previous issues see Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company. For provisional issues see 
Ancachs, Apurimac, Arequipa, Ayacucho, Chachapoyas, Chala, 
Chiclayo, Cuzco, Huacho, Moquegua, Paita, Pasco, Pisco, 
Piura, Puno, and Yca. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS*. This group of islands in the East 
Indies was a Spanish possession until 1899 when it was ceded 
to the United States of America. The first stamps appeared 
on the Ist February, 1854, and issues made under the Spanish 
administration continued to be used till 1899 when U.S.A. 
stamps overprinted ‘Philippines’ appeared. Regular issues 
made under United States jurisdiction were placed on sale in 
1906. 


PIETERSBURG. A provisional stamp issue was made by the 
Boers in this district of the Northern Transvaal in March, 1901, 
during the Anglo-Boer War. These stamps were used till the 
9th April, 1901, when British troops occupied the territory. 
Now uses the stamps of South Africa. 


PISCO. Town of Peru which made provisional stamp issues during 
the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882 as, owing to the 
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hostilities, it was cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


PISCOPI. Italian Aegean Island which has had separate stamp 
issues from time to time during the period 1912-1932. The 
stamps of the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 


PIURA. Town of Peru which made provisional stamp issues during 
the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882 as, owing to the 
hostilities, it was cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


POLAND*. The present Republic of Poland embraces areas which 
before 1918 were German, Austrian, and Russian, and used the 
stamps of those three countries. The Russian area had separate 
stamp issues in 1860 but these were withdrawn. During the Great 
War, German troops occupied much of Russian Poland and 
made special stamp issues for the occupied territory, 1915-18. 
In 1919 special stamps were issued by the independent Poles 
for their occupation of Posnania, formerly German Poland 
and now in the Republic. In 1920 Polish troops occupied 
Central Lithuania and special issues were made from 1920-1, 
after which date the general issues of Poland have been used. 
Specially overprinted Polish stamps were used at the Polish 
post office in Constantinople, Turkey, in 1919, and have been 
used from 1919 in the Free City of Danzig. 


PONTA DELGADA. An administrative district of the Portuguese 
Atlantic island possession of the Azores which had separate 
stamp issues from 1892 till 1905. The stamps of Azores are now 
used. 


POONCH. Feudatory Native State of India which had stamp 
issues for internal use only from 1876 to 1894. 


PORT LAGOS. Special stamps were issued for use in the French 
post office established at this town in the former Ottoman 
Empire, now a part of Greece. Separate issues were introduced 
in April, 1893, and continued in use till the office was closed in 
1900. See Levant (French Post Offices). 
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PORTO RICO. A former Spanish island possession in the West 
Indies, the first stamp issues appeared in 1855 when a combined 
series for Cuba and Porto Rico were placed on sale. The first 
definitive issue for Porto Rico came in 1873, and these were used 
till 1899 when the island was ceded to the U.S.A., which State 
issued provisional stamps in that year. Now uses the ordinary 
issues of the United States of America. 


PORT SAID. Special stamp issues were made for use in the French 
Post Office established in this Egyptian town from 1899. The 
office was closed in 1937. 


PORTUGAL*. Postage stamps have been used in Portugal since 
1853. From 1898 Portuguese stamps have also been used in 
Madeira. 


PORTUGUESE CONGO. This Portuguese possession on the 
west coast of Africa issued its first stamps in 1893. Separate 
issues ceased in 1920 when the stamps of Angola superseded the 
Portuguese Congo issues. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA*. This Portuguese colony on the west 
coast of Africa consisting of territory on the mainland, the 
archipelago of Bilagoz, and the island of Bolama, has issued 
stamps since 1881. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA*. Stamps have been issued for use in the 
Portuguese possessions on the west coast of India, of which 
Goa is the chief, since 1871. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. This British colony lying in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence issued stamps from January, 1861, till 
the Ist July, 1873, when separate issues were withdrawn and 
the stamps of the Dominion of Canada substituted. 


PRUSSIA. This German kingdom had separate stamp issues from 
1850 till the end of 1867 when they were superseded by the 
stamps of the North German Confederation. Prussian stamps 
were used in Hanover and the Thurn and Taxis area during 
1867. Now uses the general issues of Germany. 
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PUNO. Town of Peru which made provisional stamp issues during 
the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882 as, owing to the 
hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 


QUEENSLAND. The first stamps of this Australian colony of 
Great Britain were issued on the Ist November, 1860; prior 
to this date the stamps of New South Wales had been used. 
Separate issues for Queensland ceased on the introduction, 
in 1913, of a combined stamp issue for the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 


QUELIMANE. District of the Portuguese East African colony of 
Mozambique which issued its own stamps from 1913 to 1914. 
Now uses the stamps of Mozambique. 


RAJPEEPLA. Feudatory Native State of India which had stamps 
for internal use only from 1880 till 1886. Now uses the general 
issues of India. 


RAROTONGA. See Cook Islands. 


REUNION*. The first stamps of this French island colony in the 
Indian Ocean were issued in 1852, but a regular series was not 
made till 1885. 


RHODES*. Italian Aegean Island, formerly Turkish, which has 
had its own stamp issues since 1912. The general issues of the 
Aegean Islands are also used here. 


RHODESIA. See British South Africa Company. 


RIO DE ORO. This Spanish colony on the north-west coast of 
Africa issued separate stamp issues from 1905 to 1920 when 
they were superseded by the issues of Spanish Western Sahara. 


RIZEH. Special stamps were issued in 1909-1910 for use in this post 
office established by Russia in the former Ottoman Empire. 


ROMAGNA. This Roman State issued separate stamp issues from 
Ist September, 1859, till 1860, when they were replaced by those 
of Sardinia. Now uses the general issues of Italy. 
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ROMAN STATES. Sometimes called the States of the Church, 
the Roman States had separate stamp issues from Ist January, 
1852, till 1870, when they were superseded by the general issues 
of Italy. In 1929, Vatican City in Rome, part of the old Roman 
States, recommenced its own stamp issues. 


ROUAD. Special stamps were issued for use in this Mediterranean 
island off the coast of Syria by the French who occupied it in 
1916. Prior to this it was a part of the Ottoman Empire; now 
uses the stamps of Syria. 


ROUMANIA*. The first stamps of Roumania appeared in 1865, 
superseding the issues of Moldavia-Wallachia. 


RUANDA AND URUNDI*. These districts of German East 
Africa were occupied by Belgian troops in 1916 during the 
Great War, and subsequently administered under Mandate by 
Belgium. The first separate stamp issues were made in 1916 
when stamps of Belgian Congo were overprinted German East 
Africa, Belgian Occupation, and in 1924 these were replaced by 
other issues inscribed ‘Ruanda Urundi’. 


RUSSIA*. The first stamps of the Imperial Russian Empire were 
issued in 1857. Republican stamps superseded these in 1917, 
and in 1921 the first Soviet issues appeared. A number of local 
issues made by armies operating during the revolution were also 
made. 


RUSTENBURG. A local issue of stamps was made at this South 
African town on the 23rd June, 1900, by the British during the 
Anglo-Boer War. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER. A British Post Office was established on 
this West Indian island possession of Great Britain in the middle 
of 1858, and from that time till May, 1860, when the office was 
closed, British stamps were used in St. Christopher. From then 
until the Ist April, 1870, when the first definitive stamps of this 
Leeward Islands Presidency appeared, the island reverted to the 
system of prepayment of postage in cash. The stamps of 
St. Christopher were withdrawn on the appearance of the 
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Leeward Islands stamps in 1890. For later issues see Leeward 
Islands and St. Kitts-Nevis. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER AND NEVIS. See St. Kitts-Nevis. 


ST. KITTS-NEVIS*. The Presidencies of St. Christopher and 
Nevis, having been amalgamated, and the local name for the 
former being St. Kitts, when the Leeward Islands Presidencies 
recommenced having their own separate stamp issues, the newly 
constituted Presidency had its stamps inscribed ‘St. Kitts-Nevis’, 
the first being in 1903. This form of inscription was departed 
from in the case of the commemorative stamps issued to mark 
the Silver Jubilee of King George V, and the Coronation of 
King George VI, when ‘St. Christopher and Nevis’ appeared 
on the stamps. Subsequent issues have, however, reverted to 
‘St. Kitts-Nevis’. 


ST. LUCIA*. A British Post Office was established on this Wind- 
ward Island possession of Great Britain in the middle of 1858, 
and from then until May, 1860, when the office was closed, 
British stamps were used in St. Lucia. The first regular stamp 
issues were made on the Ist December, 1860. 


ST. MARIE DE MADAGASCAR. This French island possession 
off the east coast of Madagascar had separate stamp issues 
from 1894 to 1896 since which date the general issues of 
Madagascar have been used. 


ST. PIERRE ET MIQUELON*. These French island possessions 
off the coast of Newfoundland have had their own stamp issues 
since 1885. 


ST. THOMAS AND PRINCE ISLANDS*. This Portuguese 
possession in the Gulf of Guinea has issued its own stamps since 
1869. 


ST. VINCENT*. A British Post Office was established on this 
Windward Island possession of Great Britain in the middle of 
1858, and from then until May, 1860, when the office was closed, 
British stamps were used in St. Vincent. For a year afterwards 
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the system of prepaying postage in cash was reverted to, and 
in May, 1861, the first definitive stamps of St. Vincent made their 


appearance. 


SAAR. Prior to 1920 the Saar, a district of Western Germany, 
used the stamps of Germany, but in that year the territory 
was placed under League of Nations Mandate and special 
stamps were issued. In December, 1934, as a result of a plebiscite, 
the Saar returned to Germany, and since that date German 
stamps have been used. 


SALONICA. Special stamp issues were made for use in the Italian 
and Russian Post Offices established in this former Turkish 
city. Now a part of Greece using Greek stamps. 


SALVADOR*. This Central American Republic has made separate 
stamp issues since 1867. 


SAMOA*. Postage stamps were issued under the British 
Protectorate in 1877 and continued in use down to 1899 when the 
islands in the group were partitioned between Germany and the 
United States of America. The United States used, and still 
uses, her domestic stamps for Samoa, but the German islands 
were given a separate issue in 1900. These German islands were 
seized by New Zealand troops on the 29th August, 1914, and 
on the 3rd September, provisional stamps were issued by over- 
printing and surcharging captured German colonial stamps. 
Later in the same month, New Zealand stamps were over- 
printed ‘Samoa’ and a definitive issue followed on the 
23rd December, 1921. More recently the title of the territory 
has been changed to Western Samoa, and stamps so inscribed 
first made their appearance on the 7th August, 1935. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. See Hawaii. 


SAN MARINO*. This independent Alpine Republic, entirely 
surrounded by Italian territory, has issued its own stamps since 
1877. San Marino is the smallest sovereign State in the world 
having an area of only 38 square miles. 
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SANTANDER. One of the original states incorporated in the 
Republic of Colombia which made separate stamp issues from 
1884 to 1907. 


SARAWAK*. This East Indian Sultanate under British protection 
has made independent stamp issues since 1869. 


SARDINIA. From 1851 to 1862 the Kingdom of Sardinia issued 
its own stamps. Its issues were extended to cover Modena 
(1860), Parma (1860), Romagna (1860), Sicily (1860), and 
Tuscany (1861). From 1851 to 1860 its stamps were used in 
what are now the French departments of Nice and Savoy and 
in the Principality of Monaco. From 1859 to 1862 Sardinian 
stamps were provisionally used in those parts of Italy which 
were united with Sardinia. Separate issues were superseded in 
March, 1862, by the general stamps for the Kingdom of Italy. 


SASENO. Island possession of Italy in the Adriatic Sea, off the 
coast of Albania, for which separate stamps were issued in 
1923. 


SAXONY. The first stamps of the German Kingdom of Saxony 
were issued in 1850 and remained in use down to the end of 
1867 when they were superseded by those of the North German 
Confederation. The general issues of Germany are now used. 


SCARPANTO. Italian Aegean Island which has had separate 
stamp issues from time to time during the period 1912-1932. 
The stamps of the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 


SCHLESWIG. This German Duchy made its own stamp issues 
from 1864 to 1868 when these were superseded by the stamps of 
the North German Confederation. After 1872 the stamps of 
Germany were used. In 1920, after the Great War, a plebiscite 
was held in Schleswig to decide whether the territory was to 
form part of post-war Germany or Denmark. Special plebiscite 
issues were used in this year. As a result of the plebiscite 
Schleswig was divided between Germany and Denmark. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. These two North German Duchies 
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had a combined stamp issue from 1850 to 1865. In 1864 Schles- 
wig, and in 1865 Holstein, made separate stamp issues. See 
Schleswig and Holstein. 


SCINDE. A local post, using distinctive stamps, was operated 
here before the regular issues of India made their appearance. 
Scinde stamps were used from the Ist July, 1852, to October, 
1854, when they were withdrawn. 


SCUTARI. Special stamps were issued for use in the Italian Post 
Office established in this A/banian town in 1909-1910. 


SELANGOR*. Federated Malay State which had separate stamp 
issues from 1878 till 1900 when they were superseded by the 
general issues for the Federated Malay States. Since the 
suppression of the F.M.S. stamps separate stamps have been 
re-introduced in Selangor, the first appearing in 1935. 


SENEGAL*. This French West African possession has had 
distinctive stamp issues since 1887. 


SENEGAMBIA AND NIGER. This French African territory 
issued stamps in 1903. In 1904 it was included in Upper Senegal 
and Niger, the first stamps of which came out in 1906. Now 
incorporated with and uses the stamps of French Soudan. 


SERBIA. First stamps were issued in 1866. During the Great 
War of 1914-18, Serbia was occupied by Austrian troops who 
issued provisional occupation stamps. Serbian issues were 
resumed in 1918 but on the formation of Jugoslavia separate 
issues for Serbia were no longer made. 


SEYCHELLES*. A British Post Office was established in the 
Seychelles from 1858 to 1860, during which time British stamps 
were used. On the closing of the British Post Office in the latter 
year, the stamps of Mauritius were employed until in April, 1890, 
definitive issues of Seychelles were released. 


SHANGHAI. An independent Municipal postal system, issuing 
its own stamps, was established in this Chinese city. The first 
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stamps appeared in 1865 and continued to be used down to 
1896 when the service was discontinued. 


SIAM*. This far eastern kingdom has made its own stamp issues 
since 1883. See also Bangkok. 


SIBERIA. This Asian territory between the Ural Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean is a part of Russia. Special issues were made by 
the revolutionaries in 1919. Other special issues made in 
Siberia are those sponsored by the Czechoslovakian Army Post 
which appeared in 1919 and 1920, and those which were issued 
by the Priamur (Anti-Soviet) Monarchical Government in 1921 
and 1922. Both of these issues were temporary and only 
circulated in limited areas. The stamps of Soviet Russia are 
now used throughout Siberia. 


SICILY. The Kingdom of Sicily issued its own stamps from the 
Ist January, 1859, till 1860 when its issues were replaced by 
those of Sardinia. Now uses the stamps of Italy. 


SIERRA LEONE*. This British West African colony has had 
its own stamp issues since 1860. 


SIMI. Italian Aegean Island which has had separate stamp issues 
from time to time during the period 1912-1932. The stamps 
of the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 


SINALOA. Postage stamps were issued by the Provisional Govern- 
ment set up in this North Mexican province during the revolution 
of 1923-4. Mexican stamps are now used. 


SIN-KIANG*. Specially overprinted stamps have been used in 
the Chinese Post Offices in Sin-Kiang (Turkestan) since 1915. 


SIRMOOR. Feudatory Native State of India which had its own 
stamp issues, for internal use only, from 1879 till the 31st March, 
1902. Now uses the stamps of India. 


SMYRNA. Special stamps were issued for use in the Italian and 
Russian Post Offices established in this Turkish town. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS. See British Solomon Islands. 
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SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE*. This British Protectorate 
in North-East Africa mades it first stamp issues in 1903 under 
the title ‘British Somaliland’. The present inscription ‘Somali- 
land Protectorate’ appeared on the stamps in 1904. Prior to 
the introduction of separate postage stamps, Indian stamps had 
been used in Somaliland. 


SONORA. Special stamp issues were made in 1913 and 1914, 
during the Civil War, by this district of Mexico. 


SOUTH AFRICA*. The first stamp issued for the Union of South 
Africa appeared on the 4th November, 1910. This was followed 
by a full series of postage stamps in 1913. These issues super- 
seded the separate stamps of Natal, Orange River Colony, 
Transvaal, and the Cape of Good Hope. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. See Transvaal. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. The first stamps of this Australian 
colony of Great Britain appeared in 1855. Separate stamps were 
used till 1913 when they were superseded by the general issues 
for the Commonwealth of Australia. 


SOUTH BULGARIA. Formerly a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, South Bulgaria revolted against Turkish rule. Special 
stamps were issued in 1885, and in the next year the territory 
became united with Bulgaria which country’s stamps have since 
been used. 


SOUTHERN NIGERIA. Stamp issues for Southern Nigeria 
first appeared in 1901, superseding the separate stamps of Lagos 
and the Niger Coast Protectorate. They, in turn, were replaced 
by the general issues of Nigeria in 1914. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA*. The first stamps of Southern 
Rhodesia appeared in 1924, prior to which date the issues of 
the British South Africa Company (Rhodesia) had been 
used. 


SOUTH LITHUANIA. A temporary stamp issue was made at 
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Grodno in South Lithuania during the Russian occupation of 
that territory in 1919. 


SOUTH RUSSIA. Stamps were issued in South Russia during 
1919 and 1920 by General Denekin’s White Army which 
opposed the Bolshevist regime. Stamps of Soviet Russia are 
now used in the various areas where South Russian stamps 
circulated. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA*. Formerly known as German South- 
West Africa, this territory was mandated to South Africa after 
the Great War. Special stamps have been issued since 1923. 


SPAIN*. The first postage stamps of Spain appeared in 1850. 


SPANISH GUINEA*. This West African possession of Spain has 
had its own stamp issues since 1902. In 1909 the separate 
issues for Elobey, Annobon and Corsico, and Fernando Poo 
were withdrawn and the stamps of Spanish Guinea substituted. 


SPANISH MOROCCO*. In 1903 stamps were issued for use in the 
Spanish Post Offices established in Morocco. In 1915 a pro- 
tectorate was declared over a part of Morocco and the inscriptions 
on the stamps amended. 


SPANISH WESTERN SAHARA*. This Spanish possession in 
West Africa made its first stamp issues in 1924. These stamps 
now circulate in the territories previously embraced by La 
Aguera, Cape Juby, and Rio de Oro. 


STAMPALIA. Italian Aegean Island which has had separate 
stamp issues from time to time during the period 1912-1932. 
The stamps of the Aegean Islands are commonly used here. 


STELLALAND. The first stamp issues made by this independent 
Boer Republic in South Africa appeared in February, 1884. 
Stellaland became incorporated in the South African Republic 
(Transvaal), and used the stamps of that country until the 
formation of the Union of South Africa and the issue of South 
African stamps. 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS*. The British colony of the Straits 
Settlements consists of the island of Singapore with its 
Dependencies; Penang, including Province Wellesley and The 
Dindings; Malacca; the Cocos or Keeling Islands; Christmas 
Island; and Labuan. The first stamp issues for this colony 
were made in September, 1867. Prior to this date Indian stamps 
had been used in certain parts of the Straits Settlements. 


SUDAN*. The first stamps to be used in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan were the issues of India which were employed during the 
Sudan War. Separate stamps for the Sudan were introduced 
in March, 1897. 


SUNGEI UJONG. This Federated Malay State issued its own 
stamps from 1875 to 1895 when it was absorbed in the neighbour- 
ing State of Negri Sembilan (q.v.). Now uses the stamps of 
Negri Sembilan. 


SURINAM*. That portion of Guiana, on the north-east coast of 
South America which belongs to Holland is called Surinam. 
Special stamps have been issued for this territory since 1873. 


SWAZILAND*. Formerly an independent native state in the 
southern part of the Transvaal, South Africa. In 1889 a 
Provisional Government was set up under the joint protection 
of both Great Britain and the South African Republic. Stamps 
were issued from 1889 to 1892 when Swaziland became merged 
in the South African Republic. After the Boer War it was 
included in the colony of the Transvaal and used Transvaal 
stamps. On the formation of the Union of South Africa, 
South African stamps were used until, in 1933, separate issues 
were issued for the territory which is now a Protectorate under 
the Imperial Government. 


SWEDEN*. This Scandinavian monarchy has issued stamps 
since 1855. 


SWITZERLAND*. The first general issues for Switzerland 
appeared on the Sth April, 1850, superseding the cantonal 
issues of Basle, Geneva, and Zurich. Since 1923 special issues 
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have been made for use by the Headquarters of the League of 
Nations in Geneva. 


SYRIA*. Prior to 1919, Syria was a part of the Ottoman Empire 
and used Turkish stamps. Apart from these there were a number 
of foreign post offices established in Syria by Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, and Russia, for use in which 
special stamps were issued. (See Levant.) The first separate 
stamps for Syria were made in 1919 by the French Army of 
Occupation. At this time the territory which is now Lebanon 
was included in Syria. In 1923 the stamps of Syria were inscribed 
‘Syrie—Grand Liban’ and these were used in the two districts 
till 1924 when Lebanon broke away and the stamps circulating 
in Syria were amended to read ‘Syrie’. In 1925 the province 
of the Alaouites also broke away and issued its own stamps. 
The name of this territory was amended in 1930 and called 
Latakia, but in 1937 it returned to Syria. The Sandjak of 
Alexandretta (Hatay), broke away from Syria in 1938 and made 
separate stamp issues. 


SZECHWAN*. Specially overprinted stamps have been used in 
this inland province of China since 1933. 


SZEGEDIN. During the Bolshevist regime in Hungary, the 
National Government removed to Szegedin and made its own 
stamp issues for a short time in 1919. After the overthrow 
of the Red administration ordinary Hungarian stamps were 
used. 


TAHITI. The most important of the Society Islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, this French possession issued separate stamps 
from 1882 to 1903. Now uses the stamps of the Oceanic Settle- 
ments. 


TANGANYIKA. Formerly known as German East Africa, this 
territory was occupied by British troops in 1915 when German 
Colonial stamps were overprinted ‘O.H.B.M.S. Mafia’. Other 
provisional issues followed, and in 1922 a regular series inscribed 
‘Tanganyika’ appeared. In 1927 this was altered to read 
‘Mandated Territory of Tanganyika’. A postal union with the 
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British colonies of Kenya and Uganda was brought about, 
and after Ist May, 1935, separate issues for Tanganyika were 
superseded by a combined issue for Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika. 


TANGIER*. The International Zone of Tangier on the north 
coast of Morocco houses many post offices. Among these is a 
British Post Office which has issued special stamps for use 
therein since 1914. 


TANNOU TOUVA*. This republic of Mongolia under the 
influence of Soviet Russia has made its own stamp issues since 
1926. See also Mongolia. 


TASMANIA. This British island possession off the southern coast 
of Australia was formerly known as Van Dieman’s Land, 
and stamps so inscribed first appeared on the Ist November, 
1853. In January, 1858, the name was altered to Tasmania, 
and separate stamp issues continued in use down to 1913 when 
they were superseded by the general issues of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 


TCHAD. This possession of France in Africa issued its own stamps 
from 1922 till 1937 when separate issues were superseded by 
the combined series for French Equatorial Africa. Before 1922 
the stamps of Oubangui-Chari-Tchad were used. 


TCHONGKING. A French Post Office was established in this 
Chinese city, and special stamps for use therein were issued 
during the period 1903-1919. 


TEMESVAR. In July, 1919, special stamps were issued for this 
district of Hungary during its occupation by Serbian troops. 
Another issue was made in the same year by the Roumanian 
authorities. 


TETE. District of the Portuguese East African colony of Mozam- 
bique, which made its own issues of postage stamps in 1913 and 
1914. The stamps of Mozambique are now used. 
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TETUAN. Special stamps were issued for use in the Spanish 
Post Office established in this Moroccan town during the years 
1908 to 1910. 


THESSALY. A special series of stamps for use in Thessaly was 
issued and used by the Turkish Army of Occupation during the 
Graeco-Turkish War of 1898. 


THRACE. A former part of the Ottoman Empire which changed 
hands many times during the Balkan and Great Wars. The first 
special stamp issues were made by the Greeks in 1913. Later, in 
1919, Thrace was occupied by the Allies, and again special issues 
were made. In 1920 the Greeks again occupied the territory 
and made special stamp issues. Thrace, or rather Western 


Thrace to give it its correct title, was finally divided between - 


Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 


THURN AND TAXIS. A postal service was established and - 


maintained by the Counts of Thurn and Taxis throughout those 


oe | 


parts of Germany and Austria which did not possess such an — 


organization themselves. The first stamp issues were made in 1852 
and continued in use down to the Ist July, 1867, when the postal 
monopoly was ceded to Prussia, and that kingdom’s stamps 


superseded those of Thurn and Taxis till the end of the year | 


a) 


when both were merged into the North German Confederation. | 
The areas served by the Thurn and Taxis posts now use the | 


general postage stamps of Germany. 


TIBET*. Nominally a part of China, special stamps were issued 
for use in the Chinese Post Offices established in this Central 
Asian State to the north of Nepal. These were used only for a 
short time in 1911. Since 1913 Tibet has issued its own stamps. 


TIENTSIN. Special stamps were issued for use in the Italian 
Post Office established in this Chinese city. 


TIERRA DEL FUEGO. A local stamp issue, made to frank 
letters from the island of Tierra del Fuego at the southern 
extremity of South America to the nearest Chilean or Argentine 
port, was made in 1891. 
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TIMOR*. This Portuguese possession in the East Indies has had 
its own stamp issues since 1885. 


TOBAGO. A British Post Office was established on this West 
Indian island in the middle of 1858, and from then until May, 
1860, when the office was closed, British stamps were used in 
Tobago. For the next nineteen years the system of prepaying 
postage in cash was reverted to until the first general issue of 
stamps for Tobago was made on the Ist August, 1879. Separate 
stamps continued to appear till 1896 when they were suppressed. 
From then until 1913 the stamps of Trinidad were used in 
Tobago, but in that year Trinidad and Tobago were united 
postally and stamps inscribed ‘Trinidad and Tobago’ were 
issued, 


TOGO*. This West African territory bordering on the Gulf of 
Guinea was formerly a German colony but during the Great 
War was occupied by a combined British and French force. 
On the signing of peace Togo was divided between France and 
Great Britain. The first stamps issued in Togo were those of the 
German Colonial administration which made their appearance 
in 1897. These were superseded in 1914 by occupation issues 
made by the British (1914-16) and the French (1914-17). 
On the division of the country between the two Allies, the 
British portion was merged in the Gold Coast colony and uses 
those stamps, while, commencing in 1921, the French portion, 
which continued to use the name Togo, made separate stamp 
issues. 


TOLIMA. One of the original United States of Colombia which 
issued separate stamp issues from 1870 till 1904. Now uses the 
stamps of Colombia. 


TONGA*. Before 1900-the Tonga or Friendly Islands were an 
independent state, but in that year a protectorate was declared 
over the islands by Great Britain. Stamp issues have been made 
here since 1886. 


TRANS CAUCASIAN FEDERATION. Made up of the former 
Republics of Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia, the Trans 
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Caucasian Federation issued its own stamps in 1923. Now 
uses the stamps of Soviet Russia. 


TRANSJORDAN*. This territory of Arabia to the east of the 
River Jordan was formerly a part of the Ottoman Empire. 
During the Great War, Transjordan was occupied by the 
British, and on the signing of peace a Mandate was declared. 
The first stamp issues were made in 1920. 


TRANSVAAL. This present province of the Union of South 
Africa was formerly the South African Republic, an independent 
Boer State in central South Africa which made its first stamp issues 
in 1869. These issues of the Boer Republic continued in use till the 
first British Occupation when, in July, 1877, stamps inscribed 
‘V.R. Transvaal’ appeared. The British withdrew in 1882, 
and in that year the stamps of the South African Republic 
reappeared and remained current till the 18th June, 1900, 
when they were overprinted by the British who had again 
occupied this territory. On the Ist April, 1902, definitive stamps 
inscribed ‘Transvaal’ appeared, and these were used till 1910-13 
when they were superseded by the issues of the Union of South 
Africa. 


TRANSYLVANIA. Formerly a part of Hungary, this territory 
was occupied by Roumanian troops in 1919. Special stamps were 
issued by the Roumanians during this year. Transylvania was 
later given to Roumania and now uses that country’s stamps. 


TRAVANCORE*. Feudatory Native State of India which has had 
stamp issues for internal use only since 1888. 


TREBIZOND. Special stamps were issued in 1909-1910 for use in 
the Russian Post Office established in this town of the former 
Ottoman Empire. 


TRENGGANU*. This non-federated Malay State has had its 
own stamp issues since 1910. 
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TRENTINO. This district, at one time Italian, but part of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire, was recovered from Austria 
by Italy in 1918. Special stamps were issued for use in the 
occupied area. The regular issues of Jtaly are now used. 


TRIESTE. Like Trentino (q.v.) this was an Italian district 
forming part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire which was 
recovered by Italy in 1918. Special occupation issues were made 
in 1918; the regular stamps of Jtaly are now used. 


TRINIDAD. The first stamps to be issued in this British West 
Indian colony appeared in April, 1847. This was a private 
issue made by the owner of the S.S. ‘Lady McLeod’, a coasting 
steamer which carried mails between Port of Spain and San 
Fernando. The first regular stamps issued by the government 
came out in 1851. The stamps of Trinidad were used in the 
neighbouring island of Tobago from 1896 to 1913 when the 
issues of Trinidad were superseded by those of Trinidad and 
Tobago. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO*. The first unified issue for these 
two British West Indian islands was made in 1913. 


TRIPOLI. From 1901 to 1910, before the Italian annexation of 
this North African district, special stamps were used in the 
Italian Post Offices established there. Now uses the stamps of 
Libia. 


TRIPOLITANIA. A former province of the Ottoman Empire 
and now a part of the Italian colony of Libia, special stamps 
for Tripolitania were issued from 1923 to 1935. Now uses the 
stamps of Libia. 


TUMACO. District of the South American Republic of Colombia 
which made its own stamp issues from 1901 to 1903. Now uses 
the general issues of Colombia. 
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TUNIS*. This French North African protectorate has had its 
own postage stamps since July, 1888. 


TURKESTAN. See Eastern Turkestan and Sin-kiang. 


TURKEY*. The former Ottoman Empire introduced postage 
stamps on the 1st January, 1863. A Nationalist Government 
was set up at Angora and issued distinctive stamps from 1920 
to 1923-4, when, a Republic having been declared, they were 
superseded by the stamps issued by the Republic. For details 
of the many post offices set up by other powers on Turkish 
soil and the stamps used therein, see Levant. 


TURKS ISLANDS. Stamp issues for the Turks Islands, a British 
colony in the West Indies, were introduced in April, 1867. 
In 1873 the colony was made a dependency of Jamaica and in 
1896 Turks Islands stamps were superseded by those of Jamaica. 
Now uses the issues of the Turks and Caicos Islands. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS*. These West Indian island 
dependencies of the British colony of Jamaica have had a 
separate combined stamp issue since 1900. 


TUSCANY. The Italian Grand Duchy of Tuscany issued its own 
stamps from the Ist April, 1851, till 1861 when they were super- 
seded by those of Sardinia. Now uses the general issues of 
Italy. 


UGANDA. The first stamps of the British controlled Uganda 
Protectorate were issued in March, 1895. They were superseded 
in 1903 by a combined issue for the East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates. Now uses the stamps of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika. 


UKRAINE. This very large district to the north of the Black Sea 
was a part of the former Russian Empire. On the fall of the 
monarchy a National Government was set up and from 1918 
to 1923 separate stamp issues were used. Now included in 
and using the stamps of Soviet Russia. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA*. The first official postage 
stamps to be issued by the United States Government made 
their appearance in August, 1847, but before that date, semi- 
official issues of local origin were made by a number of Post- 
masters in order to facilitate the prepayment of postage. These 
were : Alexandria, Virginia (1846); Annapolis, Maryland (1846); 
Baltimore, Maryland (1846); Boscawen, New Hampshire (1846); 
Brattleboro, Vermont (1846); Lockport, New York (1846); 
Millbury, Massachusetts (1846); New Haven, Connecticut (1845); 
New York, New York (1845); Providence, Rhode Island (1846); 
and St. Louis, Missouri (1845~7). These were withdrawn 
on the appearance of the general issue. During the American 
Civil War of 1861-2, the seceding Southern States made their 
own postage stamp issues; see Confederate States. Since 1900, 
the ordinary stamps of the U.S.A. have been used in Guam, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and from 1917 in the former Danish 
West Indies (Virgin Islands). 


UPPER SENEGAL AND NIGER. This French West African 
colony had its own stamp issues from 1906 till 1921 when they 
were replaced by those of the French Soudan. 


UPPER SILESIA. This Central European area, a part of pre- 
War Germany, was the scene of a plebiscite in 1920. Special 
stamps were issued by the Plebiscite Commission and these were 
used in 1920 and 1921 until the voting had taken place. This 
resulted in the division of the area between Germany and 
Poland. 


UPPER VOLTA. This French colony in North-Western Africa 
had its own stamp issues from 1920 to 1923 when it was divided 
between the colonies of French Soudan, Ivory Coast, and the 
Niger Territory. Prior to 1919 it had been a portion of the 
colony of Upper Senegal and Niger. 


URUGUAY*. This South American Republic has used postage 
stamps since 1856. 


VALONA. Special stamps were issued for use in the Italian Post 
Office established in this Albanian town from 1909 to 1916. 
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VANCOUVER ISLAND. A separate stamp issue was made for 
Vancouver Island on the 19th September, 1865. These stamps 
were later superseded by those of British Columbia which in 
turn gave place to those of the Dominion of Canada in 1871. 


VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. See Tasmania. 


VATHY. Special stamps were issued for use in the French Post 
Office established in this town of the former Ottoman Empire 
from 1893 till 1902. 


VATICAN CITY*. See Roman States. 


VENEZUELA*. This Republic in the north-east of South America 
has had its own stamp issues since 1859. See also Carupano 
and Guayana. 


VICTORIA. The first stamps to be issued in this Australian colony 
of Great Britain appeared on the Sth January, 1850. Separate 
stamps continued to be used down to 1913 when they were 
superseded by the general issues of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 


VICTORIA LAND. Two New Zealand stamps were overprinted 
thus for use by Captain Scott’s Antarctic Expedition. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS*. A British Post Office was established at 
Tortola in the British Virgin Islands in the middle of 1858, 
and from then till May, 1860, British stamps were used here. 
The office was closed in 1860 and for the next six years the system 
of prepaying postage in cash was reverted to temporarily. The 
first stamps of this Presidency of the Leeward Islands appeared 
in 1866 and remained in use till the 31st October, 1890, when 
they were superseded by the general issues of the Leeward Islands. 
Since 1899, however, separate issues for the Virgin Islands 
have been restored, and these are used concurrently with the 
stamps of the Leeward Islands. 


VOLKSRUST. A local issue of stamps was made at this South 
African town by the British in March, 1902, at the close of the 
Boer War. South African stamps are now used. 
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VRYBURG. During the temporary Boer occupation of this town 
in Cape Colony a special issue of stamps was made; November, 
1899. On the British re-occupation in May, 1900, another 
provisional issue was made. Now uses stamps of South Africa. 


WADHWAN. Feudatory Native State of India which had stamp 
issues for internal use only in 1888. Now uses the stamps of 
India. 


WALLIS AND FUTUNA ISLANDS. This French possession 
in the South Pacific Ocean has had its own stamp issues since 
1920. 


WENDEN. This district of the former Imperial Russian province 
of Livonia had its own stamp issues from 1863 to 1901. Now 
uses the stamps of Latvia. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. Formerly known as the Swan River 
Colony, this British possession in Australia issued its own 
stamps from the Ist August, 1854, till 1913, when separate 
issues were superseded by the stamps of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 


WESTERN THRACE. See Thrace. 


WESTERN UKRAINE. Formerly a part of Austria this Central 
European district formed a provisional government and issued 
stamps in 1918 and 1919. Now uses stamps of Poland. 


WURTEMBURG. This German kingdom made its first stamp 
issue in 1851 and continued to use its own stamps down to 
1902 when they were superseded by the general issues of 
Germany. Separate stamps for official purposes continued to 
be used till 1924 but now these too have been replaced by 
those of Germany. 


YCA. Provisional stamp issues were made by this town of Peru 
during the Chilean-Peruvian War of 1879-1882 as, owing to the 
hostilities, they were cut off from obtaining supplies of Peruvian 
stamps. 
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YEMEN*. Formerly'a part of the Ottoman Empire this Arabian 
kingdom has had its own stamp issues since 1926. 


YUCATAN. Stamps were issued in this province of Southern 
Mexico during the 1924 revolution. 


YUNNAN*. Special stamps have been issued for use in this 
Chinese province since 1926. 


YUNNAN FOU. Formerly called Yunnan Sen (1903-6), 
special stamps were issued for use in the French Post Office 
established in this part of China from 1906 till 1919. 


YUNNAN SEN. From 1903 till 1906 stamps were overprinted 
and issued for use in the French Post Office established in this 
district of China. In 1906 the name was changed to Yunnan Fou. 


ZAMBESIA. This district of Portuguese East Africa issued its 
own stamps from 1894 till 1917 when it was incorporated with 
Quelimane. Now uses stamps of Mozambique. 


ZANZIBAR.* The British protectorate of the island of Zanzibar 
off the east coast of Africa has had its own stamp issues since 
1895. From 1894 to 1906 special stamps were issued for use in 
the French Post Offices which were established and operated 
during that period in Zanzibar. 


ZELAYA. Special stamps were issued by this province on the 
eastern coast of Nicaragua from 1904 to 1912. These stamps 
were used in all places on the east of the country where the 
currency was on a Silver basis. Other parts of Nicaragua used 
a currency which differed considerably in value. 


ZULULAND. Stamps were issued for this territory in South Africa 
from 1888 to the 30th June, 1898, on which date the separate 
issues were withdrawn and the stamps of Natal substituted. 
Now uses the stamps of South Africa. 


ZURICH. This Swiss canton issued postage stamps in March, 1843. 
They were superseded by the general issues of Switzerland in 
1850. 
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Apart from a vast number of general works, there are thousands 
of books and articles written on the stamps of some particular 
country or group. The collector, when he decides to give attention 
to the stamps of any country or group, will require considerably 
more information than it is possible to include in a general work, 
and it is to assist those who have this need that the following list 
of handbooks published in the English language is compiled. It 
is by no means complete: articles are entirely excluded, and hand- 
books are cut down to a minimum, generally one for each country; 
but it will serve as a guide to those who wish to leave the welter 
of general collecting and to confine themselves to a single country 
or a group of countries. The name of the book is given first, then 
that of the author, and lastly, the date of publication. 


Abyssinia. By F. J. Melville, 1910. 

Afghanistan, Postage Stamps of. By D. B. Masson and B. G. Jones, 
1908. 

Australia, The Stamps of the Commonwealth of. By A. A. Rosenblum 
(3rd Ed.), 1928, and Supplement, 1936. 

Barbados, Stamps of. By E. D. Bacon and F. H. Napier, 1896. 

Bermuda, Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1911. 

British Central Africa. By F. J. Melville, 1924. 

British Empire. British and Colonial Postage Stamps. By D. B. Arm- 
strong, 1920. 

Canada, Postage Stamps of. By E. E. Goodchild, 1923. 

Canada, Its Postage Stamps and Postal Stationery. By C. A. Howes, 
1911. 

Canada. The B.N.A. Book. By F. Jarrett, 1929. 

Canal Zone, The Stamps of. By W. Evans, 1917. 

Cape of Good Hope. By G. J. Allis, 19—. 

Cayman Islands, Their Stamps and Post Office. By D. B. Armstrong, 
1910. 
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Chile. By W. B. Haworth, 1919. 

China, The Stamps of. By Dr. L. B. Cane, 1939. 

Crete, Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1920. 

Denmark, The Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1922. 

Dominica. By B. W. H. Poole, 1909. 

Egypt. By F. J. Melville, 1915. 

Europe, The Adhesive Stamps of. By W. A. S. Westoby, 2 vols. 
(2nd Ed.), 1903. 

Falkland Islands, Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1908. 

Federated Malay States. By B. Goodfellow and A. Wallace Mac- 
gregor, 1924. 

Fiji, The Postage Stamps of. By C. J. Phillips, 1908. 

France, Popular Handbook of the Postage Stamps of. By Sir J. R. 
Andrew Clark, 1922. 

France, Postage Stamps of. By W. Ward, 1926. 

Gambia. By F. J. Melville, 1909. 

Germany and its Colonies. By B. W. H. Poole, 1915. 

German States, Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1914. 

Gibraltar, Postage Stamps of. By G. E. Duveen, 1932. 

Gold Coast, Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1910. 

Great Britain, The Postage Stamps of. By F. J. Melville, 1904. 

Great Britain, The Postage Stamps of. By S. A. R. Oliver and 
F. H. Vallencey, 1923. 

Great Britain, The Stamps of. By J. B. Seymour, Vol. I, 1934, 
Vol. II, 1937. 

Great Britain, The Postage Stamps of. By W. Ward (3rd Ed.), 1924. 

Great Britain. A History of the Adhesive Stamps of the British 
Isles. By H. E. Wright and A. B. Creeke, Jun. 

Greece, The Stamps of. By W. Dorning Becton, 1897. 

Grenada, The Postage Stamps of. By A. J. Sefi, 1912. 

Holland. By F. J. Melville, 1909. 

Hong Kong, The Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1908. 

India, The Postage Stamps of British. By L. L. R. Hausburg. 

Irish Free State. The Postage Stamps of Ireland. By W. G. Meredith, 
1924. 

Italian States, Postage Stamps of. By D. Ingram, 1917. 

Japan. By A. M. Tracey Woodward, 19—. 

Jamaica. By F. J. Melville, 1910. 
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Leeward Islands, The Postage Stamps of. By Capt. A. E. Hopkins, 
1918. 

Levant. By D. B. Armstrong. 

Malta, The Postage Stamps of. By A. J. Sefi, 1913. 

Mauritius, A History of the Stamps of. By E. B. Evans, 1900. 

Mexico, The Postage Stamps of. By C. H. Mékeel, 1912. 

Modena, The Stamps of the Duchy of. By E. Diena, 1905. 

Nevis. By F. J. Melville, (2nd Ed.), 1911. 

New Brunswick, Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1920. 

Newfoundland, Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1922. 

New Hebrides. By ‘Single CA’, 1910. 

New South Wales, The Postage Stamps etc., of. By A. F. Bassett 
Hull, 2 Vols., 1911-13. 

New Zealand. The History of N.Z. Stamps. By W. Jolliffe, 1913. 

New Zealand. A Philatelic Handbook. By R. J. G. Collins, 1922. 

New Zealand Dependencies. The Oceanic Dependencies of New 
Zealand. By R. J. G. Collins, 1924. 

Nicaragua, The Postage Stamps of. The Metropolitan Stamp Co., 
1923. 

Nigeria. Oil Rivers and Niger Coast. By F. J. Melville, 1924. 

Norway, The Postage Stamps of. By W. Nichols, 1916. 

Nova Scotia, The Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1920. 

Orange Free State, Stamps of the. By A. E. Geldhof, 1938. 

Papua, The Stamps of. By W. T. Elliot, 1922. 

Paraguay, The Stamps of. By C. J. Phillips, 1912. 

Philippine Islands, The Postal Issues of. By F. L. Palmer, 1912. 

Portuguese India. By Harrison and Napier, 1893. 

St. Helena. By F. J. Melville, 1912. 

St. Vincent. By F. H. Napier and E. D. Bacon, 1895. 

Sarawak, A Study of the Stamps of. By Major R. H. D. Lockhart, 
1920. 

Seychelles, The Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1909. 

Shanghai. By W. B. Thornhill, 1895. 

Siam, Adhesive Postage Stamps of. By R. W. Harold Rowe, 1912. 

South Africa, Adhesive Postage Stamps of the Union of. By 
J. Ritchie, 1926. 

South Africa, The Postage Stamps of the Union of. Edited by 
P. C. Bishop, 1937. 
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South Australia. By F. H. Napier and G. Smith, 1894. 

Straits Settlements, The Postage Stamps of the. By R. H. D. Lock- 
hart, 1925. 

Sudan. Postage Stamps of the Anglo-Egyptian. By D. B. Arm- 
strong, 1911. 

Switzerland, Handbook of the Postage Stamps of. 1910. 

Switzerland. The Cantonal Stamps. By A. S. Allender, 1920. 

Tasmania, The Stamps of. By A. Bassett Hull, 1890. 

Transvaal, The Postage Stamps of the. By C. Nissen, 1900. 

Turks Islands, The Postage Stamps of. By E. D. Bacon, 1917. 

Ukraine, Postage Stamps of the. By D. B. Armstrong, 1920. 

United States of America, History of the Postage Stamps of the. By 
J. C. Tiffany (10th Ed.), 1932. 

United States of America, Postage Stamps of. By J. N. Luff, 1902. 

Uruguay, The Stamps and Postmarks of. By S. Jean, 1909. 

Uruguay, The Adhesive Stamps of. By E. J. Lee, 1931. 

Venezuela, The Postage Stamps of. By T. W. Halland L. W. Fulcher, 
1924. 

Virgin Islands, The Stamps of. By R. E. R. Dalwick, 1916. 

Zululand, The Postage Stamps of. By B. W. H. Poole, 1909. 
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(Subjects contained in the Appendices, being for the most part in 
alphabetical order, are not included in this Index.) 


aerophilately, 169-171 

Air Mail neces 158, 178 
albums, 1 

Alaura a ©. 9.A.), 24 
Allenstein, 

American Bank Note Company, 
American Mail Letter Company, 27 
Andersen, Hans, 77 

Annapolis, 25 

Archer, Henry, 32-3 

arc roulette, 112 

Agentine, 90-1, 188 

Arlington Amphitheatre, 78 
Austria, 47, 49-50, 59, 72 
Australia, 63, 75 

Austro-German Postal Union, 45 
Azevedo, C. C. de, 20 


Baden, 45, 183 

Bach, S., 

Baltimore, 25 
Barbados, 78 

Barnard, J., 30-1 
Barnard’s City Express, 28 
Barré, J. J., 33 

Basle, 22-3 

Batonne paper, 108-9 
Bavaria, 33-4 
Beethoven, 77 

Belgium, 33-5, 47, 49-50, 52, 60 
Berger-Levrault, O., 121 
Bermuda, 32 

Berry, M., 23 
Boccaccio, 77 

Bolivia, 91-2 

Booty, F., 122 
Boscawen, 25 
Brattleboro, 25 

Brazil, 20-1, 22, 24, 35 
British East Africa, 63 
British Honduras, 75 
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